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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. A. D. 1649 — 1653. 

State of parties on the death of Charles I. — Long Parliament — Abolition of 
Monarchy and the first days of the Commonwealth — Council of State — 
Refusal of the judges to take the oath of fidelity — Divisions amongst the 
Republican party — Vigorous government of the Commonwealth — Amend- 
ments in the law — Confiscation of the Royalists' estates — Tolerant spirit of 
the Independents — High Court of Justice — Trial of the Royalist Lords — 
Effect on the interests of the Republic — Restrictions on the press — ' Eikon 
Basilike' — Opposition of Lilbume — False views entertained of the prin- 
ciples and character of the Levellers — Their influence in the army — Suspi- 
cion of the ambitious designs of Cromwell — Reduction of Ireland— Coalition 
of the Levellers and RoyaSUsts — Trial of Lilbunie — Extension of the Statute 
of Treasons — Charles II. in Scotland — Scruples of Fairfax — Cromwell 
appointed commander-in-chief — Battle of Dunbar — March of the Scots to 
Worcester — Flight of Charles II. — Energy of the Republican government 
— Barbarous condition of Ireland—- Lands distributed amongst the English 
settlers — Aspect of the foreign governments — Their antipathy to the new 
Republic overcome by political considerations — Foreign policy of the 
Commonwealth — Suppression of the Royalist Fleets — Vigorous measures 
of the Commonwealth — Its commercial policy — Projected union of England 
and Holland — Jealousy of the two RepubUcs — Commencement of hostilities 
— ^Victories of the English navy — New Navigation Act — Losses sustained 
by the Dutch — Effect of the foreign successes on the home government — 
Order to disband a part of the army — Remonstrance presented by the 
council of ofilcers — ^Rising power of Cromwell — Supported by the moderate 
party — Question of dissolution — Forcible dismissal of the parliament — 
Nature and uses of government. 

In the previous portion of this history we have traced the progress 
of the £nghsh Monarchy to that period when the great social 
Revolation, which had long heen threatening, hurst forth as a 
torrent, overthrew the ancient monarchy, and caused the violent 
death of Charles I., who, although he governed his people hadly 
and unjustl^j was a prince worthy of respect, and far superior to 
many of his predecessors. We have now to follow the revo- 
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lutionary assembly in its vain endeavours to found a Republic, 
and to trace the steps by which the nation arrived at unpre- 
cedented greatness under the government of a revolutionary 
general, whose bold and prudent genius commands our admi- 
ration, while our moral sense revolts from the means by which 
he triumphed over the liberties of his native land. " The men," 
says M. Guizot, " whom God chooses as the instruments of his 
great designs, are full of contradiction and of mystery ; in them 
are mingled and combined, in undiscoverable proportions, capa- 
biUties and failings, virtues and vices, enlightenment and error, 
grandeur and weakness ; and after having filled the age in which 
they lived with the splendour of their actions and the magnitude 
of their destiny, they remain personally obscure in the midst of 
their glory, alternately cursed and worshipped by the world which 
does not know them." 

The Long Parliament, which on its first opening in 1640 had 
consisted of 506 members, had gradually dwindled down, till at 
length in the spring of 1649, a month after the king's execution, 
it scarcely numbered one-fifth of its original complement ; but 
even in this weak and degenerate state, the house of commons, 
relying on its own intrinsic power which it derived from the 
representative principle, set to work with vigour in the organiza- 
tion of a Republican government. On the 7th of February, 1649, 
a day ever memorable in the annals of history as the commence- 
ment of the Commonwealth of England, the prototype of all 
subsequent revolutions, ^ the abolition of monarchy was declared 
complete : it was made treason to proclaim the prince of Wales, 
or any other to be king of England or Ireland ; the office of king 
was abolished as well as the house of peers, and the supreme 
power remained vested in the house of commons, which, now that 
the moderate party were excluded, was reduced to the condition 
of a victorious coterie, and no longer represented either the 
opinions or the wishes of the great majority of the people.* 
But the expression of the public voice was restrained by the 
presence of the army, which consisted of 70,000 veteran troops, 
entirely devoted to the interests of the parliament and of their 
leaders, who had not as yet disclosed their ulterior aims. It was 
at this time that the commons passed a vote, allowing the peers 
to retain their titles, but forfeiting their privileges, in return for 

* When the house ordained the official publication of the Acts abolishing 
kingly power and taking away the house of peers, the lord mayor, Reynold- 
son, positively refused to proclaim them in the city, and, when summoned to 
the bar of the house for contumacy, alleged the scruples of his conscience in 
justification of his conduct, on which he was fined in the sum of £ 2000, com- 
mitted to prison for two months, and deprived of hia office of lord mayor. 
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wMcli they were rendered eligible to be elected into the house of 
commons, of which Pembroke, Salisbury, and Howard of Escrick, 
took advantage. The old great seal of England was broken in 
pieces, and a new one representing the commons was made and 
intrusted to three commissioners, Whitelock, Lisle, and sergeant 
Keble. The functions of the executive were suppHed by a 
Council of State, consisting of 41 members, who were, for the 
most part, members of the house, and appointed to hold office 
for one year. To this body all the practical functions of the 

§ovemment were intrusted : it was invested with authority to 
ispose of the national resources, — to direct the appHcation of 
the revenues, — to command the troops, — to maintain order and 
repress rebellion, — to superintend the administration of justice, — 
to conduct the relations of the state with foreign powers, — to 
administer the colonies, — and to watch over the interests of 
commerce ; being, in fact, endowed with almost absolute power, 
but under the control and m obedience to the instructions of 
parliament, the sole depositary of the national sovereignty. 

An oath to be true to the Commonwealth was directed to be 
taken by all persons in office, and the twelve superior 
judges were first called upon to subscribe it, the day for 
the opening of the quarter sessions being at hand; but 
although ten of their number had been appointed by the 
parliament itself since the outbreak of the civil war, yet on the 
8th of February, when they were required to take the oath of 
fidelity, six unequivocally refused,* and the other six only 
consented to continue the discharge of their functions on con- 
dition that by a formal declaration of the house the ancient laws 
of the country should be maintained, and that the judges should 
continue to make them the rule of their decisions, "Forgetting," 
says lord Brougham, f "that the kingly power runs through all 
the jurisprudence of England, from the foundation upwards." 

The next difficulty with which the parliament had to contend 
was the refusal of the Council of State to sign the declaration 
approving the trial of the king, the overthrow of kingship, and 
the abolition of the house of lords : 1 9 of the members affixed 
their signatures to this document, but 22 persisted in refusing 
it, and defended their opposition on the plea that they were not 
responsible for the acts of others, but that in future they would 
be ready faithfully to serve the government of the House of 
Commons, as the only supreme power then in existence, and 

* The six judges 'who tendered their resignation were not replaced until 
the following summer. — Commons' Journal, vi. p. 134-136. 
t Essay on the British Constitution, chap. vi. p. 90. 
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therefore necessary to the liberties and safety of the people.* 
''But from various motives, and in terms more or less distinct, 
they refused to give their sanction to all the past. The House, 
in great excitement, proceeded at once to deliberate on this 
report, forbidding any of the members present to leave the hall 
without express permission ; but political good sense acted as a 
check upon passion: to originate dissension among the republicans 
in the first days of the Commonwealth, would, it was felt, be 
madness : the regicides too, knew, that if left alone, they would not 
be strong enough to maintain their position, and the House 
merely ordained that the Council of State, whom it had appointed, 
should all meet to confer together on what had best be done 
under the circumstances, and should afterwards communicate 
their decision to parliament. The matter was arranged without 
further difficulty, the pledge of fidelity which the dissidents 
offered for the future was accepted, and they took their seats 
beside the regicides in the repubhcan Council of State." f 

To fill up the vacancies in the house which had been occasioned 
by the secession of those members who had refused to take part 
in the trial of the king, new writs were issued, in order to idlay 
the clamours of the people for a national parliament ; but the 
house was distrustful of the discretion of the electors, and there- 
fore till the electorial law should be reformed, onljr sanctioned 
very few returns, and these at long intervals — seven m the course 
of six months — so that at length the house was found to consist of 
150 members, but it was seldom that fifty could be got to attend, 
and hardly ever one hundred. The republican spirit, however, 
which animated this small knot of sectaries, rendered them equal 
to the perfonhance of their arduous task, and they set about the 
reformation of the law with an earnestness and vigour which might 
have done credit to a more mature assembly. " In this session," 
says lord Brougham, " although several absurd and impracticable 
laws were passed against ofiPences which no penal statute could 
ever well or safely reach, yet an important commencement was 
made of amendments in the system, and in the practice of our 
jurisprudence." A full inquiry was instituted into financial 
abuses and frauds upon the revenue, especially in the management 
of forfeited estates, of which there were at the present time an 
almost unlimited number, seventy Royalists, chiefly of rank and 
fortune, being forfeited in 1 65 1 ; and in the year following, no less 
a number than 682, but many of these latter were permitted to 

* Commons' Journal, vi. pp. 139, 146. 

t Goizot, Hiat. of the EngUsh Commonwealth, L p. 5. 
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compouBd for their estates at a nominal value.* The distinctiye 
feature, however^ of this parliament, and of the Commonwealth go- 
vernment in general, was its Hherality in matters of religion. The 
Independents were far less severe masters than the Preshyterians, 
for the latter insisted upon uniformity of worship, while the 
former were content that every man should enjoy mil Hberty of 
isonscience, so that his tenets did not interfere with the peace or 
safety of the State. The Roman Catholics alone felt the severity 
of their rule, for it was thought that they were irreconcilably 
adverse to the existing state of things, and their property was 
therefore sequestrated to the value of £ 60,000 a year, though 
only two-thirds of England were included in this calculation. 

While these changes were taking place in the political con- 
stitution, an alteration of no less magnitude was being at- 
tempted in the judicial administration ; instead of the Royalist 
lords, who had been committed to the Tower for their adherence 
to the royal cause, being brought to trial before their peers or a 
special jury, as was the immemorial custom of England, a high 
court of justice was appointed to try them, which consisted of 
sixty members, of whom fifteen should form a quorum : John 
Bradshaw, the president of the high court which had condemned 
Charles I., was appointed to preside. It was commissioned to 
"hear, try, and adjudge divers deUnquents," among whom the 
duke of Hamilton, the earls of Holland and Norwich, lord Capell, 
and sir John Owen were specially named ; and orders were given 
that their trial should immediately be proceeded with.f It was 
in vain that they requested time to get up their defence, or to 
procure witnesses from Scotland, whence the principal charges 
against them had been drawn : they were told " that it was for 
prisoners to prepare their proofs against the trial," and sentence 
of condemnation was passed ii{)on Hamilton,^ Holland, and 
Norwich ; but when lord Capell came to be heard, he made a 
vigorous defence. "I am a prisoner of war," he said, "I had 
fair quarter given to me on the field of battle, and all the gowns 
in the world have nothing to do with me. . . . Though king 
and lords be laid aside, yet the fundamental laws of the land are 

* The accounts of their compositions with the commissioners at Goldsmiths* 
Hall are still extant in the State Paper Office. — Rep. 1800. 

t Jonmal of the Commons, vi. p. 128. 

t After the Duke's condemnation he was urgently solicited to make certain 
revelations about the past : Cromwell even sent messengers to offer him not 
only his life, bat the restitution of his former fortune, if he would do so ; hut 
he indignantly refused, saying that *' if he had as many lives as hairs on his 
head, he would lay them all down rather than redeem them by so base a 
means."— State Trials, ix. cols. 1156, 1181, 1191, 1211 ; Guizot's Hist. Eng. 
Commonwealth, L p. 20. 
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Still in force, and by the provisions of the Magna Charta and by 
the Petition of Right I claim permission to see my jury, and 
that they may see me ; for never, I beHeve, within the memory 
of the oldest man Uving, can a precedent be brought of* a subject 
tried for his life but either by bill of parliament or by a jury.** 
In reply, president Bradshaw told him, " That he was tried before 
such judges as the parliament thought fit to assign him, and who 
had judged a better man than himself." * They all five were then 
condemned to be beheaded ; but the arguments used in the de- 
fence of lord Capell produced so strong an impression on the court, 
that they shrank from the responsibility which such rigorous 
proceedings might entail on them in the event of a change of 
government, and therefore referred the execution of the sentence 
to the sovereign decision of parliament. f But the same motives 
which influenced them also weighed with the parliament, for the 
house knew that the execution of such popular lords as Norwich 
and Capell would be highly offensive to a great pprtion of the 
nation, and therefore desired, without interfering further in this 
melancholy affair, to profit by the severity of the judges whom 
they had appointed. The court, however, was resolved not to 
allow the whole blame to rest upon its shoulders, and granted the 
condemned a respite of two days, that they might again appeal 
to parliament.^ Lord Norwich and sir John Owen were in con- 
sequence pardoned, but the duke of Hamilton and the two other 
lords, Holland and Capell, were executed on a scaffold erected in 
the open space before Westminster Hall. The sensation which 
this unjustifiable act produced was one of mingled sorrow and in- 
dignation, and perhaps did more injury to the republican interest 
than any other measure, by revivifying in the hearts of men the 
memory of that cause which had suffered defeat on the field of 
battle. The parliament itself f^lt that it could not persevere in 
such a course, and wisely resolved in future to confine its punish- 
ments to confiscation and imprisonment : fifteen eminent RoyaUsts 
were banished, the bishop of Norwich and the marquis of Win- 
chester were detained in prison, and two only, sir John Stowel and 
judge Jenkins, were ordered to be brought to trial for their lives, 
not* before any extraordinary tribunal, but before the regular 
courts of assize. But even this vote was not carried into effect, 
and no other political executions took place afterwards, so that 
the reign of the Commonwealth was but httle stained with blood. 
The parliament, seeing the danger which was like to ensue from 

* State Trials, iv. cols. 1209-1214 ; Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, 
vi pp. 253-255. 
t State Trials, iv. col. 1188 ; Whitelock's Memorials, p. 386. 
t Commons' Journal, vi. p. 158 ; Guizot, i. p. 23. 
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tlie publication of the debates and acts of the high court of 
justice, and the spirited strictures on them by John Lilbume, who 
inveighed with puritanical zeal against all abuses of the govem- 
ment, forbade the publication of political papers, caused pam- 
phlets to be seized, and appointed a committee to prepare 
measures for repressing abuses of the liberty of the press ; * but 
the utter failure of these precautions to effect their object only 
shows the folly of a government attempting to regulate by statute 
the intellectual development of a people. No sooner did the 
'Eikon Basilik^, or Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty in his 
Solitudes and Sufferings,' (a work which was supposed to have 
been written by Charles I., but was the production of Dr. Gauden, 
bishop of Exeter,) appear, than it went through 47 editions, 
more than 48,000 copies being distributed in England during the 
course of one year, and it was immediately translated and read 
with avidity in France and throughout Europe. "The effect 
which it everywhere produced was prodigious: attachment for 
the memory of the king became passion, and respect, worship : 
his enemies were regarded as the murderers of a saint. It is," 
says M. Gnizot, "to the 'Eikon Basilik^' that Charles I. is 
principally indebted for the name of the Royal Martyr." f To 
meet this overflow of popular feeling by a more stringent super- 
vision of the press was found useless ; the only means was to ac- 
cept the challenge which it threw down, and Milton, the illustrious 
poet and scholar, (who had been made Latin secretary,) was se- 
lected as the most competent person to reply to it, which he en- 
deavoured to do in his work entitled ' Eikonoklastes,' but he failed 
to appreciate the sentiments with which the ' Eikon Basilik^ ' in- 
spirea the Royalist party, ^ and his reply would have soon been 
forgotten had it not been for the rejomder of the eminent pro- 
testant scholar Salmasius, who undertook its refutation, and called 
forth a second reply from Milton, entitled ' The Defence of the 
People of England, in answer to Salmasius' s Defence of the King,' 
which is admitted by all parties to be a masterpiece of political 
eloquence and erudite reasoning, in which the principles as well 
as the actions of the Commonwealth are defended with such 
perspicuity and firmness that Salmasius is said to have died of 
very grief: but their republican opponent, John Lilbume, was not 
so easily silenced ; he persevered stoutly in his opposition to all 
the abuses of government, and warned the people and soldiers of 
the ambitious designs of the military leaders : in his pamphlet 
addressed to the parliament^ entitled 'England's New Chains 

* Journal of the Commons, ti. pp. 164, 276, 298. 

t Gnizot, Hist. Eng. Commonwealth, i. p. 30. 

X See Btades Biographiqnea sur la R^volation d'Angleterre, par M. Gnizot. 
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Discovered/ he says, " If your honourable house should fail in 
performing that supreme trust which is really and essentially 
resident in your integrity, yet we shall not doubt but that wluLt 
we have here presented and published will open the eyes and raise 
the hearts of so considerable a number of the soldiery and people 
in all places, and make them so sensible of the bondage and 
danger threatened, as that these men, this faction of officers, shall 
never be able to go through with their wicked intentions." N'o 
wonder that a man who so openly rebuked the vicious tendencies 
of his age should have drawn down upon himself the resentment 
of the parliament and the general council of officers : his pamphlet 
was described as a false and seditious libel on the present govern- 
ment, and the author and distributers of it were declared guilty 
of high treason ; but nothing daunted by this severe treatment, 
he addressed, from his confinement in the Tower, a manifesto to 
the people and soldiers of England, calling upon them to reject 
the " proposition for a new sdieme of government," which had 
been submitted to the parliament by the council of officers, and 
proposing instead " an Agreement of the People of England," 
which embodied, in thirty articles, the views of himself and his 
followers, who were erroneously termed Levellers.* 

* The Levellers, who have probably been misrepresented and unjustly cen- 
sured by their contemporary historians, are described by a modem writer as 
having " comprised a large body of Englishmen, of the finest sense, purest 
manners, and most enlightened religion.'' (' The Principles of the Levellers/ 
1659, in Harleian Miscellany, vii. 36-46.) They had demanded a new par- 
liament, chosen by all but paupers and hired servants, and appear to have 
foreseen, as early as 1649, and only a few weeks before the execution of 
Charles, what the ambition of Cromwell would attempt. This I learn from a 
very scarce pamphlet now before me, entitled * The Hunting of the Foxes ; 
or, the Grandie Deceivers Unmasked : printed in a Comer of Freedome, right 
opposite to the Council of Warre. — Anno Domini, 1649.' The authors, four 
private soldiers, " late members of the army," had been cashiered by a court- 
martial, for having presented a remonstrance to the lord-general Fairfax. In 
this pamphlet, after censuring the " Council of State " as '* now about adorning 
itself with all regal magnificence and migesty of courtly attendance," they thus 
proceed (p. 8) : " Yet this is not our new intended king ; there is a king to 
succeed: this is but his viceroy: Cromwell ! whither art thou aspiring? 
The word is already given out amongst their officers, * that this nation must 
have one prime ruler or magistrate over them, and that the General hath 
power to make a law to bind all the Commons of England.' This was most 
daringly and desperately avowed at Whitehall, and to this temper the court- 
officers are now a-moulding : he that mns may read, and foresee the intent ; 
a new regality ! " Whitelock quotes from ** the Levellers " the thirty heads 
of their " Agreement of the People." Among these are the following : •* Par- 
liaments, each to stand for one whole year ; none to be compelled to fight by 
sea or land against his conscience ; men's persons not to be imprisoned for 
debt, nor their estates free ; men's lives not to be taken away but for murder 
or the like ; every parish to choose its own minister, and to force none to 
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Upon the organization of civil government, "Lilbnme's Consti- 
tution was not so different as he imagined from that for which he 
aspired to substitute it : it was unlike it, however, in several par« 
ticulars, some of its arrangements being more just and liberal, and 
others more visionary and impracticable. On the one hand, lil- 
bume gave far greater extent to the rights and liberties of indi- 
viduals, and especially to liberty of conscience ; on the other, he 
paid far less attention to the means of government, and instituted 
against abuses of authority many of those pretended guarantees 
which disorganize both society and government ; for instance, he 
deprived the members of the existing legislative assembly of the 
right of being elected to sit in the succeeding parliament," * but 
be expressly disclaimed all intention of introducing a communistic 
form of government, and inserted a special article in the scheme 
of constitution, declaring that " no estates should be levelled, nor 
things held in common : " it was, however, to no purpose that 
Lilbume and his followers protested against any participation in 
these doctrines ; for on account of some confused idea of the re- 
semblance of these men, who were mostly found in the ranks of 
the army and amongst the poorer classes, to the Levellers of the 
time of Richard III., they were designated by the same name, 
and vulgarly believed to be dangerous enemies to social order : 
their numbers, however, daily increased as the ambitious views of 
the military leaders became more evident, and serious disturbances 
broke out in several counties, which endangered the peace of the 
country, and even threatened the existence of the present govern- 
ment. Cromwell, who was at this time preparing to embark with 
an army of 16,000 men, which had been voted by parliament for 
the suppression of the rebellion in Ireland, where the Royalists, 
joined by the native catholics, had defeated Monk and shut up the 
lord lieutenant in Dublin, was obliged to delay his departure on 
account of the influence of the Levellers in the army, who refused 
to embark until their claims had been satisfied, and several regi- 
ments marched off, leaving their officers standing on the field. 
These breaches of discipUne were promptly punished by the lord- 
general, who managed with such energy and skill that in a short 
time order was again restored ; and by the middle of May he was 



pay ; no estates levelled, nor all things common.^' These so unjustly described 
Levellers were probably the only consistent Republicans of their time, and on 
that account became obnoxious to the powers in possession. See Whitelock's 
Memoirs, p. 385 ; Pari. Hist. xix. 121-123 ; Macaulay, ▼. 6-9 ; Cromwellian 
Diary of Thomas Burton, member of the Parliament during the Protectorate, 
i. p. 49, note. 

* Guizot, Hist. Engl. Commonwealth, i. p. 46. 

n5 
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enabled to take his departure for Ireland, where matters had been 
assuming a more favourable aspect : the siege of Dublin had been 
already raised and Ormond defeated, but the English forces found 
plenty of employment in the reduction of Drogheda, Wexford, 
Waterford, and the other strong fortresses and towns which still 
held out for Charles II. The conduct of Cromwell in his Irish 
campaign has been frequently blamed by historians as barbarous 
and cruel, and certainly in modern times there has been no confis- 
cation of property or expulsion of the native population to compare 
with that which took place in Ireland in 1649-1652, but we must 
recollect the provocations which the English had endured, and 
the cruel massacre of the protestants without regard to age or sex. 

Meantime negotiations had been carrying on between the par- 
liament of Scotland and king Charles II., who had been proclaimed 
at Edinburgh immediately upon the death of his father ; but as 
the Soots still insisted upon the covenant and the abolition of 
episcopacy, the king, who was extremely devoted to pleasure, de- 
layed his departure from the Continent, in hopes that differences 
between the Levellers and the government might afford a more 
favourable opportunity of his taking the field against the parlia-> 
ment without submitting to the degrading conditions which the 
Scots wished to impose upon the crown : indeed, at this time there 
was every prospect of matters coming to an open breach between 
the two republican parties, and, at the very moment when the 
Oxford mutiny broke out, a letter was intercepted from a cavalier 
prisoner in the Tower to lord Cottington, one of the intimate ad- 
visers of Charles II., in France, which ran thus : " All our hq>es 
depend on his majesty's seeming compliance with Lilbume and 
the Levelling party, whose discontents increase daily. As touch- 
ing the state of affairs here, his majesty's friends have no possi- 
bility of embodying, unless the Levellers, lead the way, which will 
be, I hope, suddenly put in execution. To that purpose I desire 
some assistance may be given me, for without supplies of money 
Uttle can be expected, those I converse with being all either ex- 
tremely needy or covetous." * 

The watcmulness of the parliament, however, soon discovered 
these intrigues of the ultra-Republican and Royalist parties, and 
the Council of State took the opportunity of bringing Lilbume to 
trial, who was arraigned at Guildhall, before a large assembly of 
the citizens who waited in breathless anxiety to hear the verdict 
of the court. When the juryf pronounced the sentence of "not 

* Old Parliamentary History, xix. p. 193 ; Guizot, L p. 65. 

t An extraordinary commission of forty members was appointed to conduct 
the trial, but the determination of the charges against the prisoner was left to 
the jury. See Commons' Journal, vi. 293. 
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'' a shout of applause rang through the building, and 
iburne was carried in triumph on the shoulders of the crowd ; 
but this partial victory of the Levellers only produced the effect 
of rendering the parliament more stringent in its measares, both 
against themselves and the Royalists; new clauses were intro- 
duced into the Statute of Treasons, directing that words should 
be considered equivalent to overt acts, and punished capitally ; the 
publication of journals or collections of news was placed under the 
supervision of a board, and all printing was prohibited, except 
in the four cities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and York. 

Meantime the Royalist party in Scotland had been gaining 
heart, and the earl of Montrose, thinking that the moment had 
come for striking a decisive blow, landed in the Orkneys with a 
small body of foreign troops and exiles, but few lords flocked to 
his standard ; and when he was met by David Lesley at Corbins- 
dale, in Fifeshire, he was compelled to surrender with his whole 
army, which scarcely exceeded 1000 men. 

On the news of Montrose's defeat, Charles lost no time in de- 
claring to the Scottish commissioners that he had not sanctioned 
the enterprise of Montrose, and would gladly avail himself of 
their proposal to come in person to Scotland. The Scottish par- 
liament replied, that " nothing had been done but for his 
interest, and that they hoped for a happy agreement with his 
majesty, desiring him not to be discouraged at some seeming ob- 
stacles, such as the death of Montrose and some few others, who 
were not true friends to his majesty." Charles then embarked 
on board the Dutch fleet which happened to be cruising off the 
coast of Flanders, and after a tedious passage of three weeks 
landed in Scotland. His disappointment, however, was extreme, 
when, instead offlnding himself king, he discovered that he was a 
prisoner in the hands of his own subjects. A lodging, with all 
the proper officers of state, had been prepared for him, but his 
own friends and adherents were not permitted to approach him, 
being stigmatized with the appellation of Malignants by the Pres- 
bjTterians, who kept a strict watch over everything which was 
done or said by the king. As for Charles himself, he took the 
covenant, and subscribed to all the forms and ceremonies which 
his religious instructors thought right to impose, but he was 
neither permitted to attend the council nor to reside with the 
army, so that his life became wearisome to him, and it is even 
asserted that he contemplated an escape to the Highlands, from 
whence he might return to France. But the approach of Crom- 
well, at the head of an English army, put an end to this state of 
suspense. So early as January 16, 1650, the parliament had 
seen the danger which threatened on the side of Scotland^ and 
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had resolved to send an aimy thither to divert the war from 
EngUnd ; hut difficulties had occurred as to the appointment of 
a general, for Fairfax declared that it was unjustifiable to make 
war on a nation which had given no cause of offence, and between 
whom and us there existed the solemn leaeue and covenant. A 
committee, amongst whom were Cromwell and Ireton^ was ap- 
pointed to confer with him, and remove any scruples he might en- 
tertain, but, as the^ failed to convince him of the justice of the war, 
Fairfax resigned his command, and was the more suspected as his 
lady was a zealous Presbyterian and a friend to the kirk. Upon 
this juncture, the parliament and Council of State found it neces- 
sary to employ Cromwell in this other expedition, and gave him 
the honour of reducing Scotland, as he had already done Ireland. 
A formal document was drawn out by order of parliament, con- 
stituting " Oliver Cromwell, esquire, to be commander-in-chief of 
all the S)rces raised, or to be raised, within the Commonwealth 
of England." This was the first step towards Cromwell's as- 
suming supreme authority : so early as February a pamphlet had 
been seized, entitled *The Character of King Cromwell,'* and on 
the 14th of June, 1651, two months before the battle of Dunbar, 
M. de CrouU^ wrote to cardinal Mazarin, — "According to the 
belief of many persons, Cromwell is carrying his ideas beyond 
what would be warranted by the most reckless ambition." f 

Three days after Cromwell had been appointed commander-in- 
chief he set out for Scotland at the head of a' veteran army 
of 10,000 men. The Scots, although superior in numbers, 
would not venture to meet Cromwell in the open field, but kept 
their army within a line of fortifications extending from Edin- 
burgh to Leith. After fruitlessly endeavouring to bring them to 
an action, Cromwell was obliged to retreat, owing to the want of 
provisions and the mortality of his troops, who perished by hun- 
dreds in a country which had been already laid waste ; * but 
no sooner did the Scots perceive that the EngUsh were retreating 
than they refused to obey the prudent commands of their genenu 
Leisley, and demanded to be led to battle. Cromwell and his 
officers, who had been seeking the Lord all day, in the evening 
were walking in the park of Bocksmouth-house, at Dunbar, the 
residence of the earl of Roxburgh, when Cromwell, taking up his 
glass to view the Scottish position, which was visible in the 
distance, discerned an extraordinarv movement in the camp; 
a body of cavalry, and then a detacWent of artillery, were seen 
moving from left to right, and descending the hills towards the 
sea, as if to cut off the retreat of the English army. "They 

* Whitelock's Memorials, p. 434. 

t Archiyea des Affaires Etrang^res de Erance. 
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are coining down to us," exclaimed Cromwell in a transport 
of joy, " the Lord hath delivered them into our hands." He was 
right : during the night, which was stormy and wet, the enemy 
descended from their intrenched position on the heights, and 
arranged themselves in order of battle. Early the next morning, 
(September 3,) while the Scots were wet and weary, the English 
attacked them with great fory : the first onset of the cavalry was 
repulsed by the Scottish artillery and lancers, but the Ist regi- 
ment of English infantry coming up restored the action, and the 
fight continued hotly for some time, amidst shouts of " the Lord 
of Hosts," from the English, and " the Covenant," from the 
Scots. About seven of the clock Cromwell's own regiment of 
foot made a sudden charge, and broke through the enemy's lines. 
At this moment the sun burst through the clouds which had 
previously obscured it, and the whole of the enemy's hue became 
visible. " Now let God arise," exclaimed Cromwell, " and his 
enemies shall be scattered." His words were re-echoed along the 
ranks, and a new charge was made with redoubled vigour. The 
Scottish squadrons gave way, but the infantry stood their ground 
until the English cavalry had gained their rear : they then threw 
down their arms and fled. The victory was complete : the fugi- 
tives were pursued for ten miles, 4000 were slain, and 10,000^ 
with all the artillery, ammunition, and baggage, were taken. 
Edinburgh and Leith opened their gates, and the whole country 
south of the Forth submitted to the English general, a few castles 
only holding out. Cromwell drew up a narrative of this great 
victory, and sent it by a courier to the Council of State, who 
ordered it to be read id all the churches of London with solemn 
thanksgiving. 

During the vnnter the Scots prepared another army in the 
north, and having extorted a solemn oath from Charles, that 
he would govern according to the laws of God and of the laud, root 
out false religion and heresy, and maintain the Presbyterian form 
of worship, they caused him to be re-crowned at Scone, and 
swore allegiance to him as their rightful king. When summer 
permitted the recommencement of hostilities, Cromwell passed his 
army over Queensferry, and, reducing Fife, cut off the king's com- 
munications with the north. In this dilemma Charles had only 
two courses to pursue, either to give battle or boldly to march for 
England, leaving the parliamentary army in the rear. The king, 
who commanded in person, chose the latter altematiye, and set 
o^t vrith 14,000 men from Stirling: having succeeded by 
forced marches in crossing the Mersey, and, passing througn 
Cheshire and Shropshire, he arrived at Worcester, closely followed 
by Cromwellj who had been reinforced on his march, so that the 
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parliamentary army was nearly double that of the king. After a 
sharply contested battle of four and a half hours, in which the 
Scots fought nobly, the Royahsts were defeated, and Cronr^ell 
took possession of the town of Worcester : the king with difficulty 
escaped from the field, and for above forty days wandered through 
the several counties, encountering the most romantic series oi 
dangers and difficulties, and at every turn intrusting his life 
to the meanest peasants, whose fidelity he found unshaken, not- 
withstanding the immense rewards which were offered for h^ dis- 
covery. At length he got to Shoreham, and there obtained a 
passage for France, under the disguise of a gentleman's servant. 
Cromwell in the meantime returned in triumph to London, and 
the republican parliament began now to make its government 
truly respectable, by the greatness of those designs which it 
formed and the vigour with which it carried them into execution. 
The Channel Islands, Scilly, Man, and the plantations of Barba- 
does and Virginia, had already been reduced; Scotland and 
Ireland alone remained to occupy the attention of the government. 
In the latter country, after the departure of Cromwell, the war 
had been carried on almost in a spirit of extermination by the in- 
furiated Roundheads, who regarded the Irish catholics as idolaters 
and savages. Nor were they much deceived in their appreciation 
of the Irish character, if we may rely upon the evidence of con- 
temporary historians. Ludlow,* in speaking of O'Neal, says, 
" This man, with his wife (who he said was niece to the duchess 
of Artois) and some children, removed, as the Irish do gene- 
rally in those parts, with their tenants and cattle, from one 
place to another, where there is convenience of grass, water, 
and wood, and then, having built a house, which is commonly 
done in an hour or two, they stay till they want grass, and 
then dislodge to another station/' Most of the Irish peasan- 
try were either driven beyond the Shannon or transported to the 
West Indies, while the confiscated estates of the nobility were 
divided among the English adventurers who had advanced money 
to the parliament or served in the army, so that within a few 
months a greater change was effected in the aspect of the countnr 
than had taken place during the five centuries of slaughter whicn 
had elapsed since the landing of the first Norman settlers. 
Strange to say, says Macaulay,t under the iron rule of Crom- 
well and the Commonwealth, the conquered country began to 
wear an outward face of prosperity. Dbtricts which had recently 
been as wild as those where the first white settlers of Connecticut 
were contending with the red men, were in a few years trans- 
formed into the likeness of Kent and Norfolk : new buildings, 
* Ludlow, i. p. 365. f Macaulay, Hist. Eng. i. 129. 
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roads, and plantations were everywhere seen ; the rent of estates 
rose fast, and soon the English landowners began to complain that 
they were met in every market by the products of Ireland, and to 
clamour for protecting laws. 

The progress of affairs in England* was watched with the 
closest attention by the European powers, but it did not inspire 
them with any serious alarm. Though they regarded the 
English revolutionaries with the utmost antipathy, they did not 
feel themselves really menaced by them, and their own position 
did not furnish any necessity for engaging in a direct and open 
struggle against them. At precisely the same period when 
royalty was tottering to its fall in England, it was gaining 
strength on the Continent : in all the great states of Europe, 
feudal and municipal liberties, the independent aristocracy, and 
the turbulent democracy of the Middle Ages, were disappearing 
or giving way before it ; the necessity for order in society and for 
unity in the supreme power everywhere predominated ; the gene- 
ral tendency therefore of ideas, as well as of events, was turned 
towards monarchy. The Commonwealth appeared a singular 
fact, purely local in its character, and the contagious influence of 
which was not greatly to be dreaded on the Continent, even 
in those states which were still agitated by civil dissensions. 

The name of Commonwealth or Republic, moreover, was not 
then necessarily a cause of distrust and alarm : although that 

* The researches of M. Guizot in the ' Archives des Affaires Etrang^res/ 
in the Bibliotheqae Imperiale, and in the ' Archives of Simancas,' published 
in his History of Oliver Cromwell and the EngUsh Commonwealth^ have 
thrown an entirely new light on this portion of English History, and explain 
the peculiar course taken by France and Spain with regard to the execution 
of Charles I.» which has never before been fully appreciated by historians. 
Hume says, '* the French ambassador, by orders from his court, interposed on 
the king's behalf;" Lingard, on the contrary, that '* Henrietta Maria could 
obtain for him no interposition from France.'' In the face of these conflicting 
statements it is of the utmost importance to have the matter satisfactorily 
cleared up by reference to contemporary documents, as has been done by 
M. Guizot, from whose admirable work the greater portion of this sketch of 
the foreign policy of the Commonwealth has been dravni. In forming an 
estimate, however, of the conduct of Louis XIV., Guizot appears to have been 
misled by the difference of styles then in use in England and France, for 
speaking of the letters written to Cromwell and to Fairfax in behalf of the 
unfortunate monarch, which are dated February 2, 1649, or according to the 
English reckoning, January 23, 1648-9, he says, *' But these solemn letters 
were mere solemn hypocrisies ; " for De Varennes, who was to carry them, 
did not leave Paris till after the king's execution had taken place and must 
have been known in Paris, whereas, if allowance be made for difference of 
styles, there was ample time for the envoy to have arrived in London, as he 
certainly did, and to have performed his mission, if Fairfax had possessed the 
power, or Cromwell the will, to save the prostrate monarch. 
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form of ffOTernment had, until then, prerailed only in seoonilfrfl 
V^ states, it bad maintained its place in JSnrope without d]stiii^;l 

^ European order hj its presence ; the great European monBrdbMl 

^ had for af^es continued on good and peaceable terms with ther 

^ publics of Italy, SwitzerUnd, Germany, and the Netheriao^ 

^ Europe had not yet contracted the habit of regarding the repab«| 

^ lican form of government as the precursor and promoter of i 

^ lutions and anarchy, a sentiment wholly engendered by the ( 

** ties of the first French revolution. 

'^ The English revolution furthermore presented itself as m«il 

^ in a religious as in a political aspect. Tne great wars of religMsri 

J were now at an end, — the treaty of WestphflJia had just laid tlril 

foundation of a new European order, — ^the Catholic states and the 1 
^ Protestant states had mutually come to an understanding, ani I 

^ amone the latter, the most recent and the most opposed, ^| 

i United Provinces, had at length won their position and inde-' 

' pendence. The prevalence of peace between the various Christian I 

< communions, if not in the interior of every state, at least in the 

external relations of countries with one .another, had been 
definitely established; and although reU^ous prejudices sod I 
animosities were far from being extinct, neither government nor ' 
people were willing to renew a conflict in which all had severely 
suffered, and in which neither party could any longer hope to 
crush its rival. 

Religious peace restored liberty to politics ; religious passions 
and creeds no longer regulated the designs and alliances of states; 
the spirit of ambition or of resistance to ambition, — of prepon- 
derance or independence, — of aggrandizement or the balance of 
power, became the principal motives of the conduct of governments 
m their international relations : they sought to obtain thereby 
means of attack or defence in their temporal hopes or fears, and 
weapons to serve them in their rivalries. The English revolution 
profited by this new and purely lay character of continental politics. 
Of the two great powers, France and Spain, which then contested 
for the ascendancy in Europe, neither wished to quarrel with the 
young Commonwealth ; they both did their best either to draw 
! It into their camp or keep it from joininc the enemy ; and two 

{ systems of iJliance, more or less complete, and more or less 

openly avowed between France, England, and the United 
' Provinces on the one side, and between Spain, England, and the 

United Provinces on the other, were the constant thought of 
Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro, at Paris and Madrid, and the 
object of the unceasing labours of their agents in London.* 

* Letters of Antony Lebrun, Spanish Ambassador in Holland, to Don 
-A^lonw) de Cardefias, Nov. 29, 1649,— of Cardefias to Philip IV., Jm. 23 and 
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This position of political parties in Europe explains the cause 
why Louis XIV. and Philip IV., however strongly they might 
have personally felt, did not interfere more directly to save 
Charles I., or to restore the royal family of England, with whom 
iher were so nearly connected both by friendship and blood. 
Neither side could afford recklessly to incur the animosity of 
England, and if the Commonwealth should take part with the 
protestant interest, they saw that the flame of war would be 
again rekindled throughout Europe. France was threatened by 
internal dissension, and the empire of Spain, lately the most 
powerful in Europe, was gradually sinking into decay, and sought 
to conceal her weakness by immobility. The two courts there- 
fore remonstrated, truly and earnestly, but in the most con- 
ciliatory tone, and did not venture to support their interposition 
by menace, which they saw would be as useless as impolitic, in 
the present temper of the English nation.* In writing to his 
government, M. de Belli^vre says, *' I thought that it was better 

Feb. 15, 1652, — and of the Archduke Leopold to Philip IV., Feb. 6, 1652, in 
the Archives of Simancas ; Letters of Croull^ to Mazarin, Jan. 10, 1650, — 
and of Servien to Croull^ Jan. 28, 1650, in the Archives des Affaires Etran- 
geres de France. See Guizot, Hist. Eng. Commonwealth. 

* This position of European politics is concisely explained by Cardinal 
Mazarin, in the statement which he presented to Queen Anne of Austria 
and her council, regarding the Commonwealth of England. " It seems at 
first sight, that if we are guided by the laws of honour and justice, we ought 
not to recognize the Commonwealth; as the king (Louis XIV.) could do 
nothing more prejudicial to his reputation than to consent to a recognition 
by which he would abandon the interest of the legitimate king, his near 
relative, neighbour, and ally ; and nothing more unjust than to recognize 
usurpers who have imbrued their hands in the blood of their sovereign. . . . 
But as the laws of honour or justice should never lead us to do anything con- 
trary to the dictates of prudence, it must be considered that all the demon- 
strations which we might now make in favour of the king of England would 
not lead to his restoration ; that a longer refusal to recognize the Common- 
wealth will serve in no way to augment or confirm the rights of the king ; . . . 
that whatever the necessities of the time and of our affairs may compel us to 
do in favour of the Commonwealth wiU not prevent us from afterwards being 
able to take advantage of any favourable conjunctures that may present them- 
selves when we shall be in a better condition to attempt some great enterprize ; 
. . . that, moreover, there is reason to fear that if the Spaniards once become 
more intimately allied with the English, as they are ardently labouring to be, 
they will prevent them from consenting to any accommodation with us, and 
wiU persuade them, if not to make open war upon us, at least to give them 
powerful assistance against us. There accordingly remains no room for doubt 
that we should without delay enter into negotiations with the Commonwealth 
of England, and give it the title which it desires." Documents in^ts sur 
I'Histoire Diplomatique de France, in. the Revue Nouvelle, vol. v. pp. 416, 
419 ; MSS.de Brienne, in the Biblioth^ue Imp^iiale, Paris. See Guizot, i. 
Appendix xvi. 
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^ to be bkmad for not haTing taken a step wludt any ok ng^ 

! haTe seen ooald produce no mdruitage to tbe king of Eu^Jind, 

i thmn to be guilty of the harm which that step mi^t haie^HV 

^ to the affairt of the king my master. For as yoa know lerr 

1 well, they are so suspicious here with regard to ereiything^ 

i proceeds from France, that that whidi woold pass unnotini I 

! from others is declared criminal when it comes from ns; ^sa. 

of foreign powers, thej fear us alone, thej pay such attentkata 
our actions and our words that the least expression of the roo^ 
meot which we must feel for that which thej have done, im^ 
be enough to lead them to make alliance with Spain ; and ^ 
knowledge of this fact, combined with the general instructki^ 
which I haTC always received, not to irritate these fellows (ees 
gens-ci), made me resolve to act as I have done. I csntft 
repent of having been too circumspect, as I now find mjsd( 
supported by your approval." * The language of the SpaiuA 
ambassador to his court on this point was to the same efiert: 
"Two days ago," he writes, " when it became evident that tbe 
king's cause was becoming more and more desperate, a penoa 
sent by other persons belonging to the Royal and PresbyteritE 
parties came to me to persuade me, that as the cause of all kings 
was at stake, and as it was important that monarchy should be 
preserved in the person of king Charles I., it was my duty, ifl 
the name of your majesty, to demand an audience of both 
houses of parliament and of the council of war, and to employ 
my good offices with the promptitude which circumstances re- 
quired, by declaring that your majesty would strongly resent the 
proceedings which nave been taken in regard to the king, and by 
making use even of threatening language : he added, that such 
a step would afterwards be appreciated by the king's sons, the 
probability being that the crown will revert to one of them. 
while expressing my sorrow at seeing matters brought to such 
an extremity, and dwelling very forcibly on the impression which 
the news would cause your majesty, I replied that I had no doubt 
i that your majesty would, if necessary, appoint an extraordinary 

j ambassador to represent you here, or would deign to give me 

I special orders to take the steps suggested; but that, without 

I such orders, I did not venture to undertake a matter o^ such a 

I nature, and of so much weight and importance." 

I But all was not done by the powers of the Continent when they 

I had assumed an uncertain and expectant attitude towards the re- 



♦ Wicquefort's Histoire des Provinces Unies, iv. p. 162 ; MSS. de Brienne, 
in the BibUothfeque Irop^riale, Paris; Archives dea Aflkires Btrangdre. ds 
France. 
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publican parliament; they had also to regulate their conduct 
towards the exiled king, and here their perplexities and the 
inconsistent weaknesses of their policy were still greater. Charles 
II. resided among the sovereigns of Europe ; sometimes with the 
prince of Orange, his brother-in-law, and sometimes at the court 
of the king of France, his cousin-german ; the queen of Spain, 
Elizabeth of France, was his aunt. He was everywhere able 
to invoke, and he did in fact invoke, the ties of consanguinity, as 
well as the common interest and honour of kings ; but his impor- 
tunities were received with coldness and reserve. WUIiam of 
Orange alone was a warm and active friend to Charles Stuart : he 
was an ambitious and imperious young prince, inclined to violent 
enterprises and to absolute power, but of a noble and sincere 
heart : to restore the fortunes of his brother-in-law, he wasted his 
strength in efforts and sacrifices which were too limited to 
be effectual, and to which his unexpected death soon put an end. 
The parliament, however, cared as Httle for the ill-humour as 
for the friendship of foreign states ; it understood that it was de- 
tested, but in no respect menaced, by the great European mo- 
narchies, and it conducted itself towards them with caution and 
dignity, but without uneasiness or angry feeling. It showed no 
anxiety to be recognized by them, neither did it hasten to accredit 
representatives of the Commonwealth to their courts : not that it 
felt no impatience on this subject ; it frequently sounded the 
foreign agents who still remained in England, Belli^vre, Croull^, 
Cardenas, and Joachim, — sometimes in order to learn from them 
what sort of a reception would be given at their respective courts 
to the ministers whom the Commonwealth might send, and some- 
times to intimate to them that they could not themselves continue 
to reside in London unless they received from their governments 
fresh credentials accrediting them to the parliament.* This 
strong desire to be formally recognized was exhibited from time 
to time by indirect means. " It has been printed here," wrote 
Croull^ to Mazarin, " that the state councillors of France had 
treated with the English merchants on the subject of the business 
they transact, and had thereby recognized the parliament as 
representing the Commonwealth. I hope they will rest contented 
with this imaginary recognition." -f But the parliament was not 
thus easUy satisfied : it would hear of nothing but a full and un- 

* Letters from CrouU^ to Mazarin, Nov. 15 and Dec. 6, 1649, Nov. 7, 1650, 
— Servien to Croull^, Nov. 6, 1649, — in the Archives des AflRiires Etrangeres; 
Cardenas to Philip IV., June 20 and Aug. 13, 1649 ; Deliberations in the 
Council of State at Madrid on the Recognition of the Commonwealth, Oct. 9, 
1649, and May 7, 1650,— in the Archives of Simancas; Guizot, Appendix. 

t Archives des Affaires Etrangeres ; Guizot. 
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reseired recog^nitioii of its aathorityy and eren Tiolentlj expelled 
M. de Senrien, who had been sent ij the French government as 
a private agent to negotiate the conditions of a peace, so that at 
length the foreign governments were compelled to acknowledge it 
as tne sole and sovereign power in England. 

The conduct of the English admirals was in exact aocordanoe 
with the diplomatic negotiations of parliament. They followed 
up their victories over the royalist fleets with unremitting energy, 
and chased them into the harbours of Spain and Portugal, where, 
in disregard of the sanctitv of neutral waters, they engaged and 
captured the pirate vessels which carried the flag of prince 
Rupert, who, now that he had been driven from the land, main- 
tained at sea the same fierce and desultory warfare, making prize 
of all English vessels which fell into his power. Many private 
ship-owners, English, Scotch, French, and Butch, also joined 
in this wholesale system of freebooting, and procured letters 
of marque from Charles II. ; but the republican navy soon scoured 
the channel and the northern seas, as it had done the Mediterra- 
nean, and took signal vengeance on those who had aided the 
pirates. The French commerce especially paid dear for the 
priies which its privateers had made at first upon the English. 
In the month of September, 1651, the parliament declared, that 
as it could not obtain justice from the king of France, it had de- 
termined to do itself justice : six French ships, arrested by cap- 
tains of vessels in the service of the State, were definitively con- 
fiscated, and no satisfaction was given to the remonstrances which 
arrived from Paris on the subject. The Commonwealth was 
everywhere feared and respected, and even France trembled lest 
Cromwell, after finishing his campaign in Ireland, should turn his 
arms against that country, and restore the protestant ascend- 
ancy;* but matters nearer home prevented the Commonwealth 
{torn turning its attention to foreign conquest: there was one 
country, and only one, with which England desired an intimate 
union, and that was Holland, but rather in the way of friendship 
than of conquest ; both countries were republican and protestant, 
•—both commercial and wealthy, — bound by the same interests, 
and united in the same struggle for religious liberty. " Never," 
•ays M, Guizot, *' could a more favourable opportunity have pre- 
aiHlted itself for the conclusion between the two protestant repub- 
lics of that intimate alliance which their position seemed to 



* *^ t know of no persoasion strong enough to remove from the minds of 
ilK tM »• soon as Cromwell has done In Ireland he will pass into France with 
hit AHH^i^— >L«lt«rt from CrouU^ to Mazarin, in the Archives des Affaires 
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indicate to them." * But the population of Holland were 
vehemently opposed to any such a counection ; it was to them 
the loss of their national existence, and their absorption 
into the more powerful state of England, which was already 
exceedingly unpopular in the United Provinces, as their former 
protector, their present rival, and probably their future enemy. 
Satires, songs, and other small compositions in prose and 
verse, expressive of deep hatred and violent threats against 
the English, were already in circulation among the people ; even 
the heads of the Dutch government, the men most decidedly 
in favour of a good understanding with England, were too high- 
minded not to place the independence of their country far above 
all other considerations, and their good-will in the negotiation 
diminished as soon as they caught a gtimpse of the ambitious de- 
signs of the foreign envoys, f Thus, the very reasons which 
oueht to have reunited their friendslip became the source of 
jedousy and mistrust. Either nation considered itself wronged, and 
there was only wanting the pretext for an open rupture, when 
Van Tromp, entering the Downs with 40 sail, fell in with Blake, 
who was cruising off the coast with a fleet of twenty ships. The 
English admiral immediately demanded that Van Tromp should 
strike his flag, as being within the limits of the English waters : 
the reply, it is said, was a broadside, although this was afterwards 
denied by the Dutch admiral, and an engagement ensued in 
which the Dutch lost two of their ships. The States, who were 
really desirous of maintaining peace, sent over the grand pen- 
sionary Pauw, with the offer of an apology, but the parliament 
refused all compromise, and Anally issued a declaration of war. 
A long and destructive contest ensued, in which several naval en- 
gagements were fought by Van Tromp, De Ruyter, and De Witt, 
with various success, but the result of the struggle was on 
the whole favourable to England : the Dutch were cut off from 
the navigation of the Channel, their fisheries in the Arctic Ocean 
intercepted, and above 1600 of their ships captured or destroyed. 
These naval successes were accompanied by legislative measures 
no less efficacious for the protection of the national commerce. 
New laws were made for the more equitable distribution of prize- 

* Wagenaar's Vaderlandscbe Histoire, vol. xii. p. 118 ; Guizot, Cromwell 
and the English Commonwealth, i. p. 249. 

t " We propose/' said St. John and Strickland, " that the amity and good 
correspondence which hath anciently been between the English nation and 
the United Provinces be not only renewed and preserved inviolablyi but that 
a more strict and intimate alliance and union be entered into by them, whereby 
there may be a more intrinsical and mutual interest of each in other than has 
hitherto been, for the good of both.'' — Wicquefort's Histoire des Provinces 
Unies, Preaves, ii. p. 379-391. 
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money," * English sailors were called home from foreign service, 
and the New Navigation Act was passed, hy which all foreigners 
were prohibited from importing into England in their ships any 
oommoditj which was not the growth or manufacture of their own 
countrj : this Act was especially designed against the Hollanders, 
who had but few commodities of their own to import, and whose 
wealth chiefly consisted in being the factors of other nations. 
The French, too, suffered considerably by the new law, especially 
in the article of wine, for Louis XIV. having recently prohibited 
the introduction into France of all woollen stuffs or silks manu- 
factured in England, the parh'ament directed the Council of State 
to prepare a report upon the different treaties which had hitherto 
regulated the commercial relations of the two countries, and, on 
the ground that the recent prohibition was illegal, it forbade in 
its turn the introduction into England of wines, woollen stuffs and 
silks from France ; f " And to those who told them that this ex- 
clusion would not be effectual, and that they could not do without 
our wines,'* wrote Croull^ to Mazarin, " they answered jocosely 
that men soon got accustomed to anything, and that, as they had 
without inconvenience dispensed with a king contrary to the 
general belief, so they could also easily dispense with our French 
wines." % 

The prestige which a successful foreign war always gives to any 
administration enabled the parliament to act with more spirit and 
independence. It saw the necessity of a reduction of the land 
forces, which, while the English were so powerful at sea, were 
only an unnecessary burden upon the nation, and accordingly 
issued an order for the disbanding a fourth part of the forces 
(December 19, 1651); but Cromwell and the military leaders, 
seeing that their influence would vanish if they permitted the army 
to be disbanded, persuaded the soldiers to demand the arrears of 
their pay, and not to suffer themselves to be defrauded of their 
just rewards after having saved the nation from tyranny. A 
council of officers was then called, and a remonstrance presented 
from the army, humbly praying that it was contrary to the spirit 
of a democracy for any set of magistrates to make themselves 
perpetual, and requesting that the present parliament, after issuing 
writs for a new election, would dissolve itself, tacitly hinting that 
they had been neglectful of. their duty in various ways. This 
application, as might be expected, met with a sharp reply ; but it 
had its effect, — no more reductions were made in the army, and all 

* Commons' Journals, vi. pp. 202, 204. 
t Commons' Journals, vi. pp. 284, 285. 

X Archives des Affaires Etrangeres de France ; Guizot, Cromwell and the 
English Commonweati^u, i. p. 221. 
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those who were anxious for a change looked to Cromwell as the 
only man who could effect their object. 

A concurrence of favouring circumstances, more than any deep- 
laid policy, had thus brought sovereignty within the reach of Crom- 
well. '• The parliament," says Hallam,* •• in its present wreck 
contained few leaders of superior ability ; but a natural instinct 
would dictate to such an assembly the distrust of a popular general, 
even if there had been less to alarm them in his behaviour ; they 
had no means, however, to withstand him," and voted their own 
dissolution in four years. Cromwell dexterously aggravated their 
faults, and endeavoured to render himself the sole refuge of those 
who valued the laws, or the regular ecclesiastical ministry, or 
their own estates, all in peril from the mad enthusiasts who were 
in hopes to prevail. 

About this time a considerable change took place in the cha- 
racter and prospects of Cromwell; ** He was not," says Macaulay.f 
" what he had been ; nor would it be just to consider the change 
which his views had undergone as the effect merely of selfish 
ambition. When he came up to the Long Parliament, he brought 
with him from his rural retreat little knowledge of books, no 
experience of great affairs, and a temper galled by the long 
tyranny of the government and of the hierarchy. He had, during, 
the thirteen years which followed, gone through a political educa- 
tion of no common kind. He had been a chief actor in a succes- 
sion of revolutions. He had been long the soul, and at last the 
head, of a party. He had commanded armies, won battles, nego- 
tiated treaties, subdued, pacified, and regulated kingdoms. It 
would have been strange indeed if his notions had been still the 
same as in the days when his mind was principally occupied by 
his fields and his religion, and when the greatest events which 
diversified the course of his life were a cattle fair or a prayer 
meeting at Huntingdon. He saw that some schemes of innova- 
tion for which he had once been zealous, whether good or bad in 
themselves, were opposed to the general feeling of the country, 
and that if he persevered in those schemes, he had nothing before 
him but constant troubles, which must be suppressed by the con- 
stant use of the sword. He therefore wished to restore, in all 
essentials, that ancient constitution which the majority of the 
people had always loved, and for which they now pined." 

Taking advantage of this popular feeling, Cromwell pressed the 
question of immediate dissolution, which he knew the parliament 
would not consent to, with unremitting vigour, while some of the 
military leaders even went so far as to affirm that '^ it was neces- 
sary the same should be done one way or other," for which they 
* Constitutional Hist. ii. p. 94. f IVIacaalay, Hist. £ng. i. p. 131. 
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were rebuked by Cromwell. Bat as soon as be heard that the 
question of dissolation had been brought before the house, he 
ordered a party of 800 soldiers to follow him, and proceeding' to 
the door of the house of commons, entered it, strictly commanding 
his g^rds not to come in without a signal from him. Having 
listened attentively to what was passing, he rose up, and, ad- 
dressing the speaker, accused the parliament of injustice, partiality, 
and self-interest. " But," said he, " the Lord has done with you, 
and has chosen other instruments, who are more worthy, for the 
accomplishment of his work." Sir Peter Wentworth replied that 
this language was unparliamentary, and not to be endured from 
one of their own servants. Cromwell then waxed vehement, and 
stamping with his foot, exclaimed, " You are no parliament, 
I say you are no parliament. Bring them in, bring them in." 
The door was opened, and captain Worsley, at the head of forty 
soldiers, entered. All was confusion ; several members at once 
accused Cromwell of cowardice and fraud ; he retorted by telling 
them to look to their vices and ill-lives, and then, turning to the 
guard, ordered them to clear the house. As the members were 
retiring, be continued, " It is you who have compelled me to do 
this. I have sought the Lord both day and night, that he would 
rather slay me, than put me on the doing of this work ; but there 
is no help for it :" and, taking up the mace, which lay on the table, 
locked the door himself, put the key in his pocket, and went home 
to his lodgings in Whitehall. 

" Laughable," says Montesquieu, " was it to witness the fruitless 
attempts which were made by the English nation to abolish 
monarchy." The famous republic of England, which had sub- 
sisted for four years and three months, was annihilated in one 
moment, and this with the secret approbation of the great majority 
of the people, who, after a brief trial, had found democracy 
little preferable to despotism: and indeed there is a striking 
resemblance between these two forms of government, which, 
as they equally depend upon the uncontrolled will either of an 
individual or a multitude, are alike suspicious, jealous, fearful, 
fond of flattery, cruel, capricious, and tyrannical, and therefore 
unfit to form the basis of a stable government. " Servile men," 
says lord John Russell,* •' who worship authority, adore an arbi- 
trary king; prejudiced men, who are dazzled by birth and wealth, 
cringe to an arbitrary aristocracy ; enthusiastic or ambitious men, 
who think or affect to think that there is virtue in numbers, cry 
up an arbitrary multitude ; but a philosopher, who weighs things 
truly, sees, in all these disguises, the dominion of a frail, fallible 

* Essay od the Caoses of the. French Revolution, pablished 1832^ 
anonymously. 
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mortal ;* and refuses to give unlimited power to a being whose 
mind may be clouded by all the varieties of error, and whose 
will may be perverted by all the whirlwinds of passion. Upon 
suryeying the history of government, he sees that the raw 
material, man, most be manofactured into something artificial 
before he is fit for the purposes of government ; that he must be 
' through certain strainers well refined' before he can assume the 
direction of his species. It is for this reason that all the most ap- 
plauded governments — Sparta, Rome, England, Holland — have 
been formed upon the principle of mutual control. It is by dividing 
power among difierent orders and classes ; by multiplying forms 
and privileges ; by giving the people an attachment to settled rules 
of proceeding, and a habit of loving justice ; by filtering the turbid 
current of popular opinion through various modes of deliberation 
and of counsel ; by giving a sanctity to judicial bodies, before 
-which rank and riches bend in submission; and finally by op- 
posing a check to every act of passion, whether in chief, nobles, 
or people, that the whole society is protected against the abuse of 
those faculties of government, the right use of which produces 
iBome of the greatest of human blessings." 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE raOTBOTOKATB. 1 653 — 1 658. 

Unpomikrity of the Long Parlianient-*G<mDcil of officen— Power of Cra»- 
«e)I—Tbo little Parliament^ReYiuon of the law— lastroment of Qovan- 
meot — Cromwell made protector — Reformation of the representative 
system— CoDfterrative policy of the protector — Supported by the modente 
party — Constitation of government — Powerfnl opposition — Reasons to 
make ns jndm leniently of the character of Cromwell — Separation of the 
•zecative and legislative functions— Scotland and Ireland are incorpontad 
with England — Respect shown to Cromwell by foreign conrta — Tbe Dutch 
war— Development and successes of tbe English navy— Peace with Holland 
—Election of a new parliament— Disagreement between Cromwell and 
the parliament^Secession of a nnmber of members— Its dissolntioo— 
Government of Cromwell without a parliament— Royalist and repaUioiD 
conspiracies — Confiscation of estates — Arbitrary measures — Vigoroos 
government of Cromwell— His foreign policy^Efngland the head of the 
protestant states— Charles II.— War with Spain— Victories of Blake- 
Capture of Jamaica — Election of a new parliament — Exclusion of nearly 
a hundred members — Republican opposition — Adherence of the parliament 
to Cromwell— Intrigues to make Cromwell king— The humble Petition 
and Advice— Cromwell declines the title of king at the instance of the 
army — New constitution of the protectorate— Ceremony of Inauguration 
— Monarchical tendency of the government — Second session of the parlia- 
ment in two houses— Failure of the attempt to create a new house of 
peers — Quarrel between the two houses — Opposition in parliament — 
Cromwell is forced to dissolve the parliament — CromweH's great abih'ty— 
Capture of the Mexican and Peruvian fleets — Dunkirk ceded to England 
—Coalition of the royalists and republican parties — ^The Sealed Knot- 
Decline of the protector's health — Conspiracies of the royalists and repub- 
licans — Cromweirs death and character— Conclusion. 

Thb Long Parliament had natnrallj become mipopular, both from 
its duration of eighteen years, from the expulsion of a laige 
portion of its members, and from its subserviency to the army 
and their chiefs. Cromwell's usurpation, therefore, was accept- 
able to the nation, and was hailed as the only means of delivering 
the country from the worst of all governments — a military 
tyranny. The first act of the council of officers was to dismiss 
the council of state ; they then issued a declaration of the grounds 
and reasons of their dissolving the parliament, and promised that 
a fr>ee parliament should be called. MeanwhUe a new couocil of 
state was named, consisting of Cromwell, eight other officers, 
and four civilians, to whom the supreme power of the state was 
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entrusted. This body, as might be supposed, acted with little 
-wisdom or unanimity ; sometimes the council of state, sometimes 
the officers, and sometimes the lord general issued the commands, 
but they were rigorously obeyed both by the army and the navy, 
and the courts of law proceeded in their accustomed manner; 
indeed everything seemed as if it only required a master hand to 
seize and direct the state; but Cromwell wdl knew the dislike 
the people entertained to all appearance of usurpation, and wisely 
deferred the assumption of sole power to a more opportune 
period. 

In order to disguise the violence of their proceedings, the 
officers now proposed that a new parliament should be called; 
hut Cromwell, fearing the experiment of a general election, 
devised the following plan : that the ministers of the congrega- 
tions throughout the country should take the sense of their flocks 
on the persons most fitted to represent " God's people." A list 
of names of those who were " God-fearing, faithful, and hating 
covetousness,'* were returned by the several churches, and out of 
these Cromwell selected 185 members for the three kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, constituting them a parliament, 
with authority to exercise the supreme functions of government, 
and power to nominate a new assembly on their own dissolution, 
which was to take place within fifteen months. This new parlia- 
ment, which was popularly named the '^Little Parliament," or 
" Barebones Parliament,' ' from the name of one of its members, 
Praise-God Barebones, showed a disposition to act with vigour 
and independence ; but most of its members, though respectable 
and honest men, were little suited to direct the affairs of state, 
and still less to rule a powerful and turbulent faction : it besides 
wanted that moral command which the universal assent of the 
people and long-established custom can alone give to any govern- 
ment. Its first object was the reformation of abuses in the 
executive, and for this purpose they instituted a searching in- 
vestigation into the management of the excise and the treasury, 
abolished useless offices and curtailed the public expenses, and 
caused a regular return to be made to parliament of the public 
expenditure. Their next object was to bring the various depart- 
ments of the state into an uniform and regular system; they 
formed eleven committees, one for the advancement of education, 
another for the reformation of prisons and penal discipline, a 
third for ecclesiastical purposes, and a fourth for the better main- 
tenance of the poor. 

But the subjects which mainly engrossed their attention were 
religion and the law. Instead of the immense confused mass of 
common and statute law they proposed to reduce the penal code 

o2 
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into a small Tolame,* which might he carried in the pocket, eo 
that every Englishman should he well acquainted with the laws 
which he was called upon to ohey ; but when they came to pot 
this good resolve into execution, they found an insaperable diffi- 
culty in disposing of the cases which were already pending, no 
fewer, than 23,000 causes being before the court of chanceiy 
alone, and some of them had been there for twenty or even thirty 
years. Several bills were therefore introduced for the purpose of 
disposing of these causes, and a commission, under the direction 
of the celebrated jurisconsult, Matthew Hale, was appointed to 
carry out the recommendations of the committee. This learned 
body, which consisted of twenty-one persons, nearly all of whom 
were eminent for rank or learning, entered fully into the most 
important questions of civil legislation ; the registration of mar- 
riages, births, and deaths ; the transfer of property and its regis- 
tration ; the abolition of fines upon bills, declarations, and original 
writs ; the speedy recovery of rents, and other matters of equal 
importance : on all these subjects, the commission drafted schemes 
of reform for the consideration of the house, several of which 
were actually submitted to it by Whitelock, but before they 
could be reduced into law, the parliament was dissolved. An 
act, however, passed ordaining that in future all laws should be 
written, and all proceedings before courts of justice conducted in 
English, and not in French or Latin, no inconsiderable boon to 
the public, as it greatly diminished the expense of lawsuits, and 
rendered them less tedious and complex. 

With regard to religion, the committee which had to report on 
the tithes and impropriations, after a long investigation, gave it 
as their opinion that the lay patron and the incumbent had a 
property in the tithes, as most of the church lands had been 
originally granted subject to various restrictions ; the majority of 
the members, however,* could not reconcile their minds to believe 
that a layman, merely as the owner of land, could have the right 
of imposing a religious teacher on the parish, and even of selling 
this right like any other species of property ; they therefore re- 
solved that tithes should be abolished and an indemnity offered. 

On all these points, the tribunals, the lawyers^ the patrons, and 
the clergy were their opponents; and a measure to reduce the 
army brought on them the opposition of the soldiery, so that all 
these powerful interests were combined to effect their overthrow, 
Cromwell saw this, and came forward as the champion of invested 
rights. On the 12th of December, 1653, Sydenham made a long 
and powerful address in the house, in which he pointed out the 
injurious tendency of the late measures to every order in the state, 
» Commons' Joarnftls, Til, p. 249, 250. 
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and called on the parliament to resign its powers into the hands 
of the lord general. The speaker and fifty other members rose 
and i^ent in a body to Whitehall, where they presented an address 
to Cromwell, and drew up an instrument of resignation, which was 
left in the hall for those members who had not been present at the 
debate to sign ; eighty signatures in all were attached to it, being 
a majority of tiie whole parliament, and colonel Goffe cleared the 
hoase of those who yet continued to sit. At first, Cromwell 
afiected a disinclination to undertake the responsibility, but he 
soon relented, and, in conjunction with the council of officers, 
drew up a plan of a new constitution, which was termed the In- 
strument of Government : by this deed, the supreme power was 
lodged in the lord protector and the parliament, no dissolution of 
which could take place, without its own consent, in less than five 
months. The protector had the command of the army and navy; 
the power of making peace and war, with his council's consent; 
the right of appointing the great officers of state, with consent of 
parliament ; but no veto on bills, which might become law by the 
authority of the house alone. 

The parliament consisted of 400 members for England, elected 
by the larger boroughs, which were permitted to exercise their 
ancient rights of election, and by the wealthy inhabitants of the 
counties who possessed £200, either in lands or personal property; 
thirty members were appointed for Scotland, and the like number 
for Ireland ; so that the new parliament consisted of 460 members, 
chosen after the ancient mode of election. " In constituting this 
body," says Macaulay,* " the protector showed a wisdom and a 
public spirit which were not duly appreciated by his contem- 
poraries. The vices of the old representative system, though by 
no means so serious as they afterwards became, had already been 
remarked by far-sighted men. Cromwell reformed that system 
on the same principles on which Mr. Pitt, a hundred and thirty 
years later, attempted to reform it, and on which it was at length 
reformed in our own times. Small boroughs were disfranchised 
even more unsparingly than in 1832; and the number of county 
members was greatly increased. Very few unrepresented towns 
had yet grown into importance. Of those towns the most con- 
siderable were Manchester, Leeds, and Hali&z. Representatives 
were given to all three. An addition was made to the number of 
the members for the capital. The elective franchise was placed 
on such a footing that every man of substance, whether possessed 
of freehold estates in land or not, had a vote for the county in 
which he resided." Nothing could have been more fortunate for 
England than this usurpation of Cromwell, if such it is to be 
* Macaalay, Hist. £og. i. p. 134. 
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called. 'atiecoredtiieii«tk»firomtiieiD i« c h fe v o u» lon^ 
•mlMqitistB, and horn die more oool-blooded tynnny of that litde 
oligaichj which arrogated to itadf the name of oommonwealtk- 
men."* Even if the pretbjteriaiis had regained their power, there 
was no aecority againat their inflicting on the nation their intih 
krant religiooa deqwtiam ; iriiile the catiiolica and rojnliatn ma 
intent on restoring abaolntemonaidiy. The sopporters of Croai- 
wdl were emphatically the party of order, and we ahall see tim 
he took doe precantions to maintain, as near as poanible. tbe 
ancient constitation of the realm. "The ooarse/' says the aane 
learned writer hefore qooted^f " afterwards taken hy Monk wis 
not open to Cromwell. The memory of one terriUe day separated 
the great regicide for ever from the house of Stoart. What re- 
mained was that he should mount the ancient English throne, sod 
reign according to the ancient English polity. Ifhecooldeflfectthiii 
he might hope that the woonds of the lacerated state woold heil 
hut." The Idlest royalists were of this opinion, and if Cromwdl 
had been permitted to follow his own judgment, the exiled hnei 
in all probability, would never have be^ restored. But his plan 
was directly opposed to the feelings of the only class which he 
dared not o^nd. The name of king was hateful to the soldiers: 
some of them were indeed unwilling to see the administration in 
the hands of any single person. The great majority, however, 
were disposed to support their general, as elective first magistrate 
of a commonwealth, against all factions which might resist bis 
authority ; but they would not consent that be should assume the 
regal title. Cromwell therefore, after careful deliberation, wisely 
determined not to grasp a power which was beyond his reach, 
and 80 contented himself with the dignity of protector, which all 
parties were ready to concede to him as tbe reward of personal 
merit, and remodelled the constitution of tbe new republic on a 
plan as nearly similar to that of the old monarchy as the temper 
of the army would permit. 

In conformity with this view, it was resolved that the sovereign 
power of the state should be invested in an individual and an 
elective assembly. Tbe parliament was to meet regularly every 
three years; and if tbe protector deferred to summon it, the 
keeper of the great seal was to do so, and if be should neglect it 
tbe sberifis of the counties were to convoke the house, on pain of 
high treason. The parliament so convoked vras not to be pro* 
rogued or dissolved within ^ye months of its meeting without its 
own consent, although one convened for any special occasion 
might be prorogued or dissolved at tbe expiration of three months. 
The army was not to exceed 30,000 men, of whom one-third were 
• Hallam. Const. Hist f Macauiay, i. pp. 132, 133. 
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^ to be cavalry. The ministers were to be amenable to parliament; 

^ and the nomination of a new protector, whenever the office should 

^ fiedl vacant, was to be left to the council of state, which was 

' not to consist of fewer than thirteen nor more than twenty-one 

^ members. 

* Such was the form of administration which Cromwell designed 

* for the future government of the nation, and, if he had been able 
' to carry out his views, there can be little doubt but that his reign 
^ would have been one of the most glorious and brilliant in history; 
I but he was surrounded by many and powerful enemies; He 
I wanted that stability which hereditary succession and long^esta- 
1 blished custom gives to a legitimate sovereign ; and as his power 
> was originally founded on the sword it could only be maintained 
I by a large standing army, however reluctant the protector him<* 
I self may have been to mtdce use of such a means; in faxst, he was 
i the head, and therefore, to some extent, the slave of a faction, 
I .which, although powerful, by no means comprehended the majority 

of the people. The royalists, the presbyterians, the catholics, the 
I commonwealth men, and the sectaries, were idl arrayed against 
him, and it was only by keeping each in check of the other that 
he was able for a moment to maintain his power. " The govem- 
I ment," says lord Brougham,* " was now a military despotism, 
and it is certain that nothing but Cromwell's brilliant success in 
all his foreign expeditions, and the dread of the Stuart family 
being restored, could have maintained him on his usurped throne." 
These considerations make us judge more leniently of Cromwell's 
character, and pass over many acts of tyranny and oppression, 
which, under an hereditary prince, would deserve our utmost con- 
demnation. 

The first measures of the new government, as we have seen, 
were directed to the formation of an executive power independent 
of the legislative, so that the great principle of division of power 
was restored. During the interval which elapsed from the pro- 
clamation of die Instrument of Government to the assembling of 
parliament the chief authority was ^cercised by Cromwell and 
the council of officers, who issued several new ordinances, and in- 
vested them with the force of law, but the general peace of the 
country remained undisturbed. One peculiar feature more espe- 
cially distinguished the new administration — the treatment of 
Great Britain as a single state, as it already formed a single 
island. The incorporation of Scotland with England had indeed 
been contemplated as far back as the time of Edward I., but there 
were so many difficulties to encounter that each successive genera- 
tion had abuidoned the project in despair; the commonwealth, 
* Broogham, British Coost. chap. vi. p. 92. 
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however* eooomplitbed that wfaidi England's gmtest kings hd 
often attempted but in irain. On the Idtfa of April. 1652, oi 
the report of Whitelock, in the name of the oomal of state, i 
bill was brooght forward to decree the abaliti(m of royaler ii 
Scotland, and the union of the two coontries under ^e 'sok 
anthority of the parliament, into whose body a certain number of 
Soottbh representatives were to be admitted, and who now 6r 
the first time met in London, with the English repreaentative8> 
under the new protector. 

The courts of Europe did not hesitate to acknowledge Cromwdl 
as the declared ruler of England. France and Spain, iirhich were 
then at enmity, sent ambassadors to congratulate him on his acces- 
sion to power, and to request his alliance and aid. The emperor 
of Germany soon follow^ their example ; and the apartments of 
Whitehall became, though not a brilliant and fashionable, jet as 
elegant and refined court, enlightened by the presence of many mes 
of learning and genius, and enlivened by a young and rising family, 
which shed around an air of cheerfidness, combined with grest 
purity of manners, comparing advantageously with the dissipated 
court of the banished ihonarcb. Nor was Cromwell, not^th- 
standing bis avowed predilection for puritanism, indifferent to 
the rules of etiquette. When Louis XIV . addressed him " Mon 
cousin," he expressed himself insulted, and demanded to be styled 
" Mon fr^re/' after the fashion of the ancient kings of England; 
but the French king apologized, saying that although he con- 
sidered him equal in every other respect, yet, as he had not 
assumed the title of king, he could not expect the same personal 
deference ; the terms of relationship were therefore abandoned, 
and the form> " Monsieur le Protecteur," adopted instead. Yet 
Cromwell was frequently heard to declare, that if it were in his 
power to choose, he would prefer a shepherd's crook to all worldly 
glory. 

The war with the Dutch, which had been carried on with sach 
vigour under the commonwealth, was sustained with equal energy 
under the protector ; but a change took place in the command of 
the fleet, for Cromwell, knowing that Blake, who was a staanch 
republican, was opposed to the changes which bad recently taken 
place in the government, thought it advisable to send Monk to 
supersede him. The valiant admiral, however, who had ever the 
interest of his country solely at heart, did not resign his commis- 
sion, but consented to serve under the new commander. The two 
admirals encountered the Dutch fleet, consisting of 100 sail, off 
the North Foreland, and fought for two days and a night; at 
length the Dutch gave way, and, though Tromp fired on his own 
ships as they fled, they refused to rally. The loss of the Dutch 
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"Was twenty-one ships ; that of the English, one. The States were 
now very argent for the conclusion of peace ; hut Cromwell still 
persisted in his desire to see the two first naval powers and re- 
publics in the world united under a common government, to he 
carried on by persons of both nations : terms could not therefore 
be agreed upon, and both sides prepared to continue the struggle. 
A second battle was fought off the Texel, in which Van Tromp 
ended bis glorious career ; and the protector, weary of the war, 
consented to relinquish his lofty pretensions if the Dutch would 
consent to the banishment of all English refugees, amongst whom 
-were the royal family, and engage never to elect the prince of 
Orange for their stadtholder, or give him the command of the 
army and navy. These terms were agreed on, and commercial 
treaties were entered into with Denmark and Sweden, by which 
the English merchants were secured the same privileges as the 
Dutch. 

These glorious victories gained for England the supremacy of 
the seas, whereas previously her navy had been inferior, both in 
reputation and ability, to that of the United Provinces, which had 
bee^ formed for nearly a century, by commercial enterprise with 
distant lands, by the conquest ahd administration of remote pos- 
sessions in America and the Indies, and in difficult and dangerous 
fisheries; its sailors were numerous and practised; its admirals 
had begun to introduce into the command of great fleets the art 
of executing scientific and connected manoeuvres, which was al- 
most unknown, at that period, to the best English seamen; but all 
these advantages were more than counterbalanced by the hardy 
bravery and indomitable zeal of the English republicans, who, in- 
spired by the new energies of freedom, fought under the immediate 
influence of the most energetic of human passions — patriotism, 
ainDition, and rivalry ; commanded not, indeed, by admirals taught 
in the sdiool of Van Tromp and De Ruyter, but by old captains 
of the commonwealth, whose back no enemy had ever seen. 
Placed under the conduct of such generals, and supported by a 
country far more populous and wealthy than the United Provinces, 
it was impossible but that the English navy should finally over- 
come every obstacle, and the memory of the triumphs which it 
then achieved was remembered with gratitude through many 
an adverse year, till at length the return of freedom, under 
William III., again restored the terror of the English name. 

On the 4th of September, 1654, the protector opened his first 
parliament, which had been freely elected, with the pleasing intel- 
ligence of universal peace and a considerable extension of our com- 
mercial relations with foreign states. No expression of the national 
voice had been heard since the assembling of the Long Parliament, 

o5 
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and every eye was tnniecl to see what oourae the repreaentativet 
of the nation would pnniie. Although few of the members had 
been in parliament bdfore, they acted with a decision and indepen- 
dence which showed that» although the nation might have been 
compelled to sabmit to a military force, it had not lost its andefit 
spirit of liberty. On the first division, the government was in 
the minority, and, notwithstanding the expressed wish of the pro* 
tector, they proceeded to debate the question, whether the govern- 
ment should remain in the hands of a single individual or be con- 
ducted by a succession of parliaments; but Cromwell, with his 
usual adroitness, closed the doors, and cited the members to appear 
before him in the Painted chamber. He there showed them how 
the Long Parliament had brought on its own dissolation by its 
despotism, the Little Parliament by its imbecility, and gave them 
to understand, once for all, that they were to refrain from such 
inquiries ; that Providence and the people had called him to his 
post ; they alone, therefore, had the right to remove him, though, 
so far as he was personally concerned, he would prefer living as a 
plain country gentleman. " You must understand," said he, " that 
there are four fundamental points defined by the Instrnmei|( of 
Government, by virtue of which you are now assembled : first, 
that the supreme government should be vested in one individiul 
and a parliament ; secondly, that the parliament should not be 
made perpetual ; thirdly, that the militia should not be intmsted 
to any one hand or power, but be so disposed that the parliament 
should have a check upon the protector and the protector on the 
parliament ; and, fourthly, that in matters of religion there should 
be liberty of conscience, so that it should not degenerate into im- 
piety or persecution. On all other points," said he, " you may 
depend on my ready concurrence, but these four fundamental 
qoints cannot be altered or discussed without bringing into 
puestion the authority by which the present government was 
formed." The better to secure the silence of the parliamoit on 
this head, he caused a test or recognition to be signed by all 
before entering the house, expressive of their acceptance of the 
present form of government. About 300 members subscribed the 
test, the remaining 150 were excluded, and thus Cromwell freed 
himself from the most violent of the opposition; but still the 
commons did not act with that courtesy and deference he had 
hoped, and, after obtaining the grant of a supply, he dissolved 
the parliament, at the earliest moment permitted by law, before it 
had passed a single act. 

" It was the evident wish of the protector," says Macaulay,* 
*'to govern constitutionally, and to substitute the empire of the 
* Macaalay, Hist. Eog. i. p. 185. 
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laws for that of the Bword. Bat he soon found* that» hated as he 
^RraB both by royalists and presbyterians, he coidd be safe only by 
being absolate." The great families of England, who exercised 
too powerfol an inflaence over the public mind, were deprived of 
their offices of honour and trust, and were subjected to the most 
ignominious insults; the Anglican clergy were prohibited from 
preaching in public, or even acting as tutors : the catholic priests 
yr^ere expelled the realm, under pain of death ; and those who had 
aerved in the royal army were prohibited from coming within 
twenty miles of the city. These rigorous acts were followed by 
a large confiscation of landed property; and those malignants . 
(as the royalists were called) who were permitted to retain their 
estates were subjected to a fine of £10 per cent., to compensate, 
as Cromwell asserted, for the expenses incurred in guarding 
against their malicious designs. To collect this tax, and to en- 
force obedience to his arbitrary commands, Cromwell divided the 
oountry into twelve military districts, which were presided over 
by as many major-generals, who exercised their power with a 
severity and rigour never before experienced. Troops were levied 
witlioot consent of parliament, new taxes imposed, ministers and 
sdioolmasters peremptorily banished, and all persons obnoxious 
to the military governors imprisoned as malignants ; in fact, the 
government of England was a despotism, mitigated only by the 
wisdom and moderation of the despot. 

But Cromwell's government had its bright parts as well as its 
faults — it was vigorous and spirited. While the army kept the 
people in subjection at home, the navy won immortal renown 
abroad : the most powerful monarchs of Europe trembled at the 
name of the protector. At his bidding Holland and France ex- 
pelled from their territories the English royalists who had taken 
refuge under their flags. The court of Spain conceded the trade 
of tbs West Indies, and the duke of Savoy desisted from the pei^ 
secution of the Wddenses. " All the reformed churches scattered 
over Roman catholic kingdoms acknowledged Cromwell as their 
guardian. The Huguenots of Lianguedoc, the shepherds, who, in 
the hamlets of the Alps, professed a protestantism older than tiiat 
of Augsburg, were secured from oppression by the mere terror of 
his great name. The poj>e himself was forced to preach humanity 
and moderation to popish princes. For a voice which seldom 
threatened in vain had declared that, unless favour were shown to 
the people of God, the English guns should be heard in the castle 
of St. Angelo. In truth, Uiere was nothing which Cromwell had, 
for bis own sake and that of his family, so much reason to desire 
as a general religious war in Europe. In such a wari he must 
have been the captain of the protestant armies. The heart of 
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England would have been with him. His victories would hive 
been hailed with an nnanimooB enthanaam unknown in die 
coantry since the rent of the Armada, and would have efiaced the 
stain which one act, condemned by the general voice of the natkui, 
has left on his splendid fame. Unhappily for him, he had no 
opportunity of displaying his admirable military talents, ezce^ 
against the inhabitants of the British isles." * 

The sobordination of the army, too, was maintained with 
a vigour and severity which, in a great measure, secured the 
nation from the evils ordinarily attendant on a large standing 
force ; but the main security against brute violence was the re- 
markable spiritual temper of the army, the sincerity of which was 
evidenced by an extraordinary degree of moral rectitude. This 
was also the leading feature of the court of the protector. The 
greatest decorum and propriety prevailed there, to which the dis- 
solute life of the exiled king formed a notorious contrast. 

After having been expelled from France, Charles had taken up 
his residence at Cologne, and although his immediate wants were 
supplied by the pension which be still continued to receive from 
the French court, yet he was often in want ; his court was alter- 
nately the scene of extravagance and penury. Those who sur- 
rounded him were pensioners on foreign courts, or the descend- 
ants of English cavaliers whose estates had been confiscated 
by the parliament. For a long time Charles had sought, bat in 
vain, to enlist the sympathies of foreign governments in his canse. 
All that he could obtain, however, was an acknowledgment of his 
title, till at length Spain, affronted by the interference of the pro- 
tector in the afiairs of Italy, and jealous of the trade carried on 
by the English merchants with the West Indies, promised to lend 
him her material support in any attempt he might make to recover 
his crown, and committed several acts of aggression against Eng^ 
lish subjects ; these were resented by the commonwealth, which 
was ever sensitive of the national honour, and in a short time war 
commenced in earnest. Blake captured several galleons, richly 
laden with treasure, and took possession of the island of Jamaica 
in the name of the English commonwealth. 

But the want of supplies rendered it necessary that Cromwell 
should assemble a parliament ; for though the people submitted 
to illegal impositions on extraordinary emergencies, the protector 
knew that it was hopeless to think of maintaining a long and ex- 
pensive war without the direct sanction of the nation. Writs 
were accordingly issued for a new election, and, notwithstanding 
the exertions of the authorities, a parliament was returned by no 
means subservient to the protector's wishes. He therefore re- 
« MacanJay, i. p. 138. 
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sorted to the expedient of placing a military guard at the door of 
the bouse, which only permitted such members to pass as brought 
a certificate from the council, thus excluding about 100 members, 
amongst whom were Haselrig, Scot^ and other statesmen of great 
eminence. Although not permitted to take their seats in parlia* 
ment, these zealous supporters of the commonwealth did not cease 
to vrrite and speak against the infringements of the people's 
liberties, and even told Cromwell to his face that his power was 
illegal, and that so much blood had not been spilt in order that 
all the abuses of power might be restored. The majority in the 
bouse of commons, however, decided in favour of his late pro- 
ceedings, and voted £400,000 for carrying on the war with Spain. 
An act was passed making it treasonable to attempt the life of the 
protector, and declaring the pretended title of the Stuarts to be 
void. 

Cromwell thought this the opportune moment for urging the 
great object of his ambition, the settlement of sovereign authority 
in his family, and confided his sentiments on this subject to his 
great friend Whitelock ; but the staunch republican saw matters in 
a different light. ** As to your own person," said he,* " the title 
of king would be of no advantage, because you have the full 
kingly power in you already, concerning the militia, as you are 
general. As to the nomination of civil officers, those whom you 
tiiink fittest are seldom refused ; and although you have no nega- 
tive voice in the passing of laws, yet what you dislike will not 
easily be carried ; and the taxes are already settled, and in your 
power to dispose the money raised. As to foreign affairs, though 
the ceremonial application be to the parliament, yet the expecta- 
tion of good or bad success is from your excellency ; and particular 
solicitations of foreign ministers are made to you only : so that I 
apprehend, indeed, less envy and danger and pomp, but not less 
power and real opportunities of doing good, in your being general 
than would be if you had assumed the title of king." These argu- 
ments did not satisfy CromweU ; he urged the superior sanction 
which the title of king gave to every act of government. " I have 
heard," he said, " some learned men of your profession declare 
that whatever was done under a king de facto was lawful and 
justifiable, as by any king who hath the crown by inheritance from 
his forefathen ; and that, by an act of parliament in Henry VIlI.'s 
time, it is safer for those who act under a king, be his title what 
it will, than for those who act under any other power : and surely 
the power of a king is so great and high, and so universally under- 
stood and reverenced by the people of this nation, that the title of 
it might not only indemnify, in a great measure, those that act 
* Whitelock Memorials, Anno 1662-3. 
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under it, but likewiw be of great me and advantage in aach tiinea 
aa these to curb the insolence of those whom the present powers 
cannot control." These sentiments were y ot confined to Crom- 
well : they were partaken by the more moderate royaliata and the 
greater part of the presbyterians, who wished to see the ancient 
constitution restored, but under a different dynasty. " The peers," 
says Macaulay,* " who now remained sullenly at their country 
housefly and reused to take any part in public aflairs, would, when 
summoned to their house by Uie writ of a king in poasesaion, 
ffladly resume their ancient functions. Northumberland and Bed- 
ford, Manchester and Pembroke, would be proud to bear the crown 
and the spurs, the sceptre and the globe, before the restorer of 
aristocracy. A sentiment of loyalty would gradually bind the 
people to the new dynasty; and on the decease of the founder of 
that dynasty, the royal dignity might descend, with general ac* 
quiescence, to his posterity.'* But the feeling of ihC army was 
vehemently opposed to any such compromise. The name of king 
was hateful to the soldiers, and when the vote passed the house 
inviting the protector to assume the title and dtignity of king, a 
general cry of dismay was heard throughout the kingdom ; both 
officers and soldiers held crowded meetings, and drew up a re« 
monstrance, which was presented to parliament on the very day 
(May 8, 1657) on which the great question was to be finally de* 
cided. Even Lambert, the second in command, Desborough, the 
protector's brother-in-law, and Fleetwood, his son-in-law, de- 
manded their discharge. It was to no purpose that the protector 
entered on the subject in familiar conversation with his officers, 
as was his custom — ^that he treated their dislike of the royal title 
as a childish folly, of which grown-up people ought to be ai&amed. 
He had now to consider whether he should sacrifice an army, 
which looked on him as the support of the good cause, for an un« 
certain result.f He thought it wisest to desist, and returned 
answer to the parliament that he could not accept the royal title. 
They then confirmed to him the power of appointing his successor 
and the nomination of sixty-one persons who were to form the 
" other house," as it was termed, the commons reserving to them- 
selves the precedence. 

Chi the 12th of May, a magnificent ceremony was got up in 
Westminster hall to inaugurate the protector in his new office. 
The French and Dutch ambassadors supported him on either 
hand, and the speaker of the house of commons arrayed him in a 
purple mantle lined with ermine, the lord mayor and the ead of 
Warwick presented to him the sword of state, and he took 

* Hist EDg. i. p. 133. 

f Dahlmanoi Hiat. Bog. ReT. chap. v. p. 22fi. 
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tlae oath to mabtaiQ the laws and liberties of the realm. The 

l^eralds then proclaimed him by the title of Protector of the Com* 

naonwealth of Eagland, to which the people responded, and the 

parliament then broke np for six months, " It has sometimes 

l^een considered/' says lord Brougham,* " by historians that the 

first form of government under the protector, that of the Instm- 

xnent, was republican, and the second, mider the Petition and 

Advice, was monarchical; and Mr. Hallam is of this opinion* 

Cat, except in the power of naming his successor, and the instita* 

tion of the upper house, the first was really as monarchical as the 

aeoond." 

In the spring of the next year (1658), the parliament again 
aasembled, and Sie protector opened the session with a lengthened 
speech, in which he addressed the houses after the ancient style, 
" My lords and gentlemen of the house of commons,'' but these 
words had lost their original significance. The upper house was 
but a farce ; for, though many of its members were men of re- 
spectability and wealth, they were not of the ancient families of 
England, and possessed no weight in the country. " It was to 
no purpose," says Macaulay,t " that the protector offered to the 
chiefs of illustrious families seats in the new senate. Tliey con- 
ceived that they could not accept a nomination to an upstart 
assembly without renouncing their birthright and betraying their 
order. The protector was, therefore, under the necessity of filling 
his upper house with new men. who, during the late sticring times, 
had made themselves conspicuous. This was the least happy of 
his contrivances, and displeased, all parties. The levellers were 
angry with him for instituting a privileged class. The multitude, 
which felt respect and fondness for the great historical names of 
the land, laughed without restraint at a house of lords in which 
lucky draymen and shoemakers were seated, to which few of the 
old nobles were invited, and from which almost all those old nobles 
who were invited, turned disdainfully away." Nor was he more 
fortunate in the choice of a lower house ; the commons, availing 
themselves of the power which had been confirmed to them by 
the Petition and Advice, of deciding on the qualification of mem- 
bers, admitted those who had been excluded by Cromwell on the 
first opening of parliament in 1654. Amongst these members 
were men of extraordinary talents, and devoted heart and soul to 
the commonwealth. Haselrig, who had refused a peerage with a 
seat in the second house, led the opposition. A powerful party 
was organized against the government, and a bUl was on the 
point of being carried to annul the authority of the other house. 

* Broagham, British Ck>n8t. chap. vi. p. 92. 
Hi8t.Eogl.i.p.l35. 
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Cromwell had no alternative but to dissolve the parliameiit. On 
the 4th of February, he went down» attended by six of his guards, 
and, entering the house, reproadied the commons with thwaitiDg 
instead of aiding him, while his enemies were ever active to over- 
throw the government : he then exclaimed, '* I do disserve dia 
parliament, and let God judge between me and you." Sevenl 
voices reiterated, " Amen, Amen," and thus, after a short sessioB 
of fourteen days, the parliament broke up, without even -voting 
the supplies, of which Cromwell stood in so great need. 

But the constitution of Oliver's parliament was practically 
of little moment, for he possessed the means of conducting the 
administration without their support, and in defiance to their op- 
position. At the very time when he was refused supplies for 
carrying on the war, one of his admirals, captain Stayner. cap- 
tured, in the port of Cadiz, the Peruvian fleet, having on boud 
treasure to the value of £2,000,000 sterling, a sum almost in- 
credible in those days, and thus dl the necessities of government 
were amply provided for, at least for the present. But this vic- 
tory was thrown into the shade in brilliancy by one which was 
gained, a few days after, by admiral Blake over the Mexican fleet, 
which he espied entering the harbour of Santa Cruz in Tenerifle; 
the English admiral gave chase, and pursued them into the harbour, 
notwithstanding the batteries, which opened a raking fire, and, 
having silenced the guns, sank the fleet of seventeen vessels, which 
lay closely moored by the shore. This action was one of the most 
brilliant recorded in the annals of naval warfare, and added greatly 
to the honour of the English arms, as it dispelled the popular 
prejudice that ships could never contend successfully with batteries 
on shore. The victories on land, though less glorious, were not 
less efiective : Dunkirk was taken by the combined English and 
French forces, and delivered over to the English by Louis XIV. 
in person. Tlius, although some may blame the domestic policy 
of Cromwell, none can deny to him the honour of having exalted 
the greatness of the English name, and rendered the nation one 
of the most influential in Europe. 

At the very time wheli, to most casual observers, the power of 
Cromwell appeared at its zenith, the symptoms of its decline first 
began to manifest themselves^ nor did this change escape the far- 
searching eye of that extraordinary genius : conspiracies, Crom- 
well knew, might be punished, and rebellion suppressed, but war 
against principles has ever been difiicult, and, in his case espe- 
cially, hazardous. Notwithstanding all the precautions he had 
taken, it was evident that a spirit of disoontent was spreading 
throughout the nation, which, in a short time, would bring on a 
reaction, no less formidable than the torretit which had swept 
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monarchy away. The repablican party, so long the ardent sap- 
porters of the commonwealth, had began to see that, if its schemes 
of self-government were unattainable, the share of liberty enjoyed 
under a constitutional monarchy was far preferable to the absolute 
rule of one man, and, although differing in every other point from 
the royalists, coincided in this, opposition to the existing govem- 
ment. Sir Harry Vane, Ludlow, Harrison, and many others 
were committed to prison for writing against the usurpation of 
Cromwell, and numerous conspiracies were formed by the royalists 
to take away the life of the protector. The Sealed Knot, as it 
was called, was at this time discovered, and made a deep impres- 
sion on Cromwell's mind. He had boldly faced the battle-field 
and defied the power of all the tjrrants of Europe, but his stubborn 
soul misgave him before the conviction that he was surrounded 
on every side by the dagger of the assassin or the secret plots of 
(inspirators. His health declined ; he became cautious and sus- 
picious; he never went abroad without being attended by his 
body-guard, wore armour constantly beneath his clothes, and 
seldom slept two days consecutively in the same chamber ; in- 
deed, so uneasy did his mind become, that he frequently used to 
inspect the watch of the palace himself, and give the pass- word. 
These fears were heightened on the death of his favourite daughter, 
Elizabeth, who had married lieutenant Claypole, and for whom he 
entertained the strongest affection. His ordinary malady, the 
gout, was aggravated by an attack of the tertian ague, which 
brought his long and glorious career to a close, September 3, 1658, 
the anniversary of the two great battles of Dunbar and Wor- 
cester. 

" It has often been affirmed," says Macaulay, " but apparently 
with little reason, that Oliver died at a time fortunate for his 
renown, and that, if his life had been prolonged, it would pro- 
bably have closed amidst disgraces and disasters. It is certain 
that he was, to the last, honoured by his soldiers, obeyed by the 
whole population of the British islands, and dreaded by all foreign 
powers ; that he was laid among the ancient sovereigns of Eng- 
land, with funeral pomp such as London had never before seen ; 
and that he was succeeded by his son, Richard, as quietly as any 
king had ever been succeeded by any prince of Wales." * 

To give a just review of the character of Cromwell would be a 
work which no historian has accomplished, and but few attempted; 
there are, however, some leading features in his life which may 
enable us to form an estimate of the motives of his conduct. He 
was certainly a religious man, although his strong puritanical 
convictions frequently led him to the verge of hypocrisy or blas- 
* Macaulay, Hist. Eng. i. p. 139. 
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phemy* This rtrong religioiis element in his character iras ^ 
great secret of his elevation ; he exercised a power over the mindt 
of his soldiers which no other general coold attain: his men 
belieyed that they were fighting in the cause of God aa well as of 
libtoty, and that God would never permit the good cause to be 
overthrown ; they therefore fought with the confidence of inspired 
men» and whenever they made the onset the enemy gave way. 
This caused Fairfax to write to the Long Parliament, when the 
8elf>denying ordinance had precluded all members of the house 
firom holding military commands, that he could not do withont the 
services of CromwelU and a special dispensation was g^ranted ia 
Ids fftvour. He was brave and clear-sighted* but by no means 
brilliant in military stratagems; the success of his campaigns 
mainly depended upon the discipline and religious ardour of his 
troops. In politics, his great ability lay in discerning the cha- 
racter of men, and turning their wesJmesses and their prejudices 
to his own aggrandisement. As a ruler, he was wise and politic, 
but few loved his government ; it was an object of mingled aver- 
sion, admiration, and dread to his subjects. "But those who 
hated it most, hated it less than they feared it Had it been a 
worse government, it might perhaps have been overthrown in 
spite of all its strength. Had it been a weaker government, it 
would certainly have been overthrown, in spite of all its merits. 
But it had moderation enough to abstain from those oppressions 
which drive men mad; and it had a force and energy which 
none but men driven mad by oppression would venture to en- 
counter." In his domestic relations of life, the character of 
Cromwell was every way estimable; he was a sincere friend 
and a placable enemy. He loved justice, and delighted not 
in blood : and although ambition at times led him to pass the 
bounds of moderation, yet few will accuse him of wanton cruelty; 
in the overthrow of the commonwealth, he found himself sup- 
ported by the majority of the nation ; and even in the case of the 
king, it is doubtful whether he did not consider himself justified 
both by reason and revelation ; certainly some allowance ought 
to be made for the rude barbarism of these times and the feverish 
excitement of religious fanaticism. 

Such, however, is not the view which is ordinarily taken of his 
conduct by republican and conservative writers, who behold in 
him a usurper and betrayer of his country's interests. If, say 
they, it was requisite to overthrow the power of the king, On 
account of his infringement of the people's liberties, much more 
incumbent was it on Cromwell not to have usurped an authority 
which never belonged to him, and which reduced the nation to a 
state of vassalage to which it had never before been subjected, fiat 
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naoderate men, taking all circumstanoes into consideration, heboid 
1x1. bim as fit a governor as England could well have bad at tbat 
ti^xxie. " Politiral power/' says lord John Rnssell,* " is generally 
speaking a matter of permission ; and so long as a nation is tran- 
qxul, easy, and obedient, it is impossible to say that the power 
^wliicb rules it is not, de jure as well as de facto, a legitimate 
^OTemment. Restore to the people their sovereignty ; they will 
instantly delegate it afresh ; and tiiere are times when a nation is 
nacre fiuthfully represented by the sword of Caesar than by the 
senate of Cato." 

* Essay on the Caases of the French Revolation, pablished 1832, anony- 
moosly. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TBB COMHONWSALTH BESTOHED. 8EFTEMBEB, 1658 ^MAT, 1660. 

Position of parties on the death of Cromwell — Incapacity of Richard — His 
anthority acknowledged bv the parliament — Return to the ancient mode 
of el6ction*-0ppotition of the repoblicans and royalists — ^Remonstzaoce 
of the army^-Dissolation of the parliament — Republican sentiments oC 
the army — Restoration of the Long Parliament — Revival of the dispntt 
between the parliament and the army — Supremacy of the parliament and 
deposition of Richard — ^Differences in the army — ^Deposition and restoii- 
tion of the Long Parliament — Danger of a military tyranny — Coalition of 
the cavaiiers and presbyterians to effect the Restoration — ^Divisions in the 
army — Dangers of a civil war — Character of Monk — The Scottish army 
marches into England — Preparations for the Restoration — Monk sent 
against the city — Declaration for a free parliament — Return of the secluded 
members — Election of the convention parliament — Part taken by Monk 
in the Restoration — Deputation sent to invite Charles II. to return — 
Debate as to the re-adjustment of the constitution — Unconditional Re- 
storation — Danger of a military revolution — Escape of Lambert from the 
Tower. 

Thb vigorous government of Cromwell had so effectually sup- 
pressed every symptom of disaffection that, when his death took 
place, not a murmur was heard. Each party stood in mute 
astonishment, contemplating with serious apprehension the pros- 
pect of the future. There were, at this time, three great parties 
in the nation — the supporters of the existing form of government, 
the royalists, and the republicans; of these, the latter were 
numerically the fewest, but there were amongst them men of 
great talents and energy ; the royalists, on the other hand, were 
tiie most numerous and wealthiest, but were by far less influential, 
owing to their late reverses. In this state of things, the supreme 
dignity passed without much opposition to Richard Cromwell, the 
eldest son of the late protector. He was in every respect the 
opposite of his father ; amiable and generous in disposition, he 
possessed neither the energy nor ability to make himself feared 
by the officers or respected by the parliament. Brought up to 
the study of the law, he knew little of military affairs, and the 
superior officers, amongst whom was Fleetwood, his own brother^ 
in-law, raised cabals against him; they asserted that the com- 
mand of the army, which had founded the constitution, ought not 
to remain in the hands of a lawyer, who understood nothing of 
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he choice of officers, and that the nomination of a successor 
ested not in the protector, but in the parliament. The council, 
io'wevef, supported the authority of Richard, and the armies of 
Lre^and and Scotland, which were commanded by Henry Crom- 
«vell and general Monk, proclaimed the protector in both those 
kingdoms. Under these circumstances, Richard prudently resolved 
at; once to summon a parliament, and, by the advice of White- 
lock, writs were issaed after the old fashion : the small boroughs, 
^^^which had recently been disfranchised, were restored ; Manchester, 
. JL<eeds, and Halifax ceased to return members, and the county of 
•^'York was again limited to two knights. " It may seem strange," 
^eays Macaulay,* " to a generation which has been excited almost 
'^i to madness by the question of parliamentary reform, that great 
:''■ sliires and towns should have submitted with patience, and even 
^; iBiritb complacency, to this change ; but though reflecting men 
^' could, even in that age, discern the vices of the old representative* 
:s system, and foresee that those vices would, sooner or later, pro- 
'•c dace serious practical evil, the practical evil had not yet been 
] much felt. Oliver's representative system, on the other hand, 
^. though constructed on the soundest principles, was not popular. 
: Both the events in which it originated and the effects which it 
' had produced prejudiced men against it. It had sprung from 
military violence. It had been fruitful of nothing but disputes. 
The whole nation was sick of government by the sword, and 
pined for government by the law. The restoration, therefore, 
even of anomalies and abuses which were in strict conformity 
with the law, and which had been destroyed by the sword, gave 
general satisfaction." But although the protectorists, or ad- 
herents of the Petition and Advice, formed a respectable majority 
in the new parliament, yet both the other parties were ably repre- 
sented ; under Haselrig, Vane, Ludlow, Lambert, and Scot, the 
republicans maintained a spirited opposition ; while the royalists, 
secretly instructed by Hyde, alternately sided with either party, 
in order to perplex die government. After some preliminary dis- 
cnssion, the debate turned on the two great questions, whether 
they (the Commons) would recognize the new protector, and 
secondly, whether they would acknowledge the authority of the 
" other house." The first was carried with great difficulty, and 
the second not without considerable modification. The commons 
refused to grant a veto on their proceedings, and only consented 
to transact business with the peers so far as their opinions coin- 
cided with their own, without prejudicing the decision of any 
fatnre parliament. 

While the commons were thus endeavouring to abridge the 
• Hiat. Eng. i. p. 140. 
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asthority of the other two powers of tibe atate, the cooiicil of 
oAeera, who held the actual power in their hands, became every 
day less manaMable: they lefosed all interference in tfaeirmtemsl 
dianpline, and daimed the right of electing oflfeers; bat the par- 
liament resolved not to concede to force what thejr oonld not 
grant with safety to the commonwealth, and determined on the 
remodeDing of the anny; the officers instantly took alarm, de- 
manded permission to hold a general coondl, which was conoeded 
by the protector, and presented a petition, praying that the diief 
command of the army, with the disposal of commissiona, ahoald 
be intmsted to some one in whom they all conld confide, and diat 
erery officer shoidd be reqoired to take an oath approving' of all 
tiiat had been done by the army since the execution of Charles I. 
The commons took no notice of this remonstrance, and proceeded 
with their bill for the remodelling of the army; on the 18th cf 
^pril (1 669), it was voted that the officers shoold no more meet in 
general council, and on the 2l8t, that the government of the 
army should be under the immediate control of the protector. 
The officers, seeing that their authority would be overthrown if 
this law should come into operation, immediately summoned a 
rendezvous of the whole array at St. James's; the protector 
summoned a counto' one at Whitehall, but no one attended the 
latter, and at noon Desborough was deputed, At>m the meeting at 
St. James's, to inform the protector that, if he ydshed to retain 
his power, be must dissolve the parliament without delay, other* 
wise the army would do so without consulting him. Richard 
had the weakness to comply with their demands, and he dismissed 
that assembly which was the sole support of his pitiable authority. 
For some time Richard continued to enjoy the revenue attached 
to his dignity, and resided in the apartments at Whitehall ; but 
no one regarded his orders, and those whom he had appointed to 
offices were displaced. 

The actual government was now in the hands of Fleetwood 
and the council of officers ; but the feeling of the army was still 
strongly republican, and the provisional government, therefore, 
saw tibat it would be impossible to maintain its authority without 
at least the semblance of a popular assembly. It therefore re- 
called the Long Parliament, which had voted for the execution of 
Charles I., but only those members who had sat in the Rump 
Parliament of 1648 were permitted to enter, the secluded mem- 
bers, as they were called, including Prynne, Booth, and Annesley, 
bdng stopped by the soldiers who lined the hall. 

The Rump soon forgot that it owed its existence to the pleasure 
of the soldiers, and began to treat them as subjects : a bill was 
passed vesting the appointment of officers in the speaker of the 
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lioaae of commoDB, and appointing Fleetwood oommander*in« 
chief, but with such restrictions, " That," as Ludlow expressed 
it, "no man in future might have an opportunity to pack an 
army to serve his ambition." They then abolished the office of 
pfrotector, and required Richard Cromwell to sign his abdication, 
which he accordingly did, and shortly after quitted the royal 
palaces. 

The office of protector having been abolished, the parliament 
declared themselves the supreme power in the state, and required 
the officers to hold their commissions under them ; at first Fleet- 
wood and Lambert demurred, but the sentiments of the soldiers 
being evidently in favour of the parliament, they at length sub* 
mitted, and consented to receive their commissions from the 
speaker. This arrangement was of short duration, for Fleetwood, 
who was endeavouring to tread in the footsteps of Cromwell, but 
with inferior abilities, soon found means to induce the army to« 
present a petition, demanding that no officer should be deprived 
of his commission, except by sentence of a court-martial, and that 
those who calumniated their servants to the house should be 
brought to justice. The pij^woaent, as usual, returned thanks 
for tiieir advice, but shortly after introduced a bill, cashiermg 
Lambert, Desborough, and other officers, which brought on an 
immediate revolution, which crushed once more the boasted com- 
monwealth. The council of officers now took upon themselves 
the preservation of the public peace ; Fleetwood was proclaimed 
commander-in-chief, Lambert major-general, and a committee of 
safety was appointed : their authority, however, was not acknow- 
ledged by the citizens of London, nor by the regiments under the 
oommand of Haselrig, Morley, and Moss. News soon arrived that 
the armies in Scotland and Ireland had declared for the parlia- 
ment, on which the soldiers, thinking themselves betrayed by 
their commanders, immediately abandoned their officers, and pro- 
ceeded to Lenthall's house, in Chancery lane, where they saluted 
him as general, and accompanied the members in procession to 
Whitehall. Thas, for the third and last time, the Long Parlia- 
ment assembled, under very different auspices from those which 
had brought it into being ; but the anxieties of the nation were 
by no means allayed ; the Rump, as this mock parliament was 
called, only held the government through the disagreement of its 
enemies, and every one perceived that some great change was 
imminent. " It seemed but too likely that England would ftdl 
under the most odious and degrading of all kinds of government, 
under a government uniting all the evils of despotism to all the 
evils of anarchy. Anything was preferable to the yoke of a suc- 
cession of incapable and inglorious tyrants, raised to power, like 
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the deys of Barbary, by military revolatioiiB recorring at short in- 
tervals. Lambert seemed likely to be the first of these mlers ; bat, 
within a year, Lambert might give place to Desboroiigfa, and Des- 
borough to Harrison. As often as the truncheon was transferred 
from one feeble hand to another, the nation would be pillaged for 
the purpose of bestowing a fresh donative on the troops." * 

These well-grounded fears effected what no other consideratioa 
had been able to accomplish— the coalition of the two great 
parties in the state, cavaliers and presbyterians ; for however th^ 
might differ on points of religion and politics, they were agreed 
on the necessity of saving the nation from a military tyranny. 
" One choice," says Macaulay, " only was left, the Stuarta or the 
army. The banished family had committed great faults ; but it 
had dearly expiated those faults, and had undergone a long, and« 
it might be hoped, a salutary training in the school of adversity. 
It was probable that Charles the Second would take warning by 
the fiate of Charles the First. But be this as it might, the dangers 
which threatened the country were such that, in order to avert 
them, some opinions might well be compromised, and some risks 
might well be incurred. If the pnbbyterians obstinately stood 
qloof from the royalists, the state was lost; and men might wdl 
doubt whether, by the combined exertions of presbyterians and 
royalists, it could be saved. For the dread of that invincible 
army was on all the inhabitants of the island ; and the cavaliers* 
taught by a hundred disastrous fields how little numbers can 
effect against discipline, were even more completely cowed than 
the roundheads." 

One gleam of light, however, broke through the obscurity of 
the political horizon, which animated the courage of all who were 
either attached to monarchy or liberty. "That mighty force 
which had, during many years, acted as one man, and which, 
while so acting, had been found irresistible, was at length divided 
against itself. The army of Scotland had done good service to 
the commonwealth, and was in the highest state of efficiency. 
It had borne no part in the late revolutions, and had seen them 
with indignation resembling the indignation which the Roman 
legions posted on the Danube and the Euphrates felt, when they 
learned that the empire had been put up to sale by the Prsetorias 
guards. It was intolerable that certain regiments should, merely 
because they happened to be quartered near Westminster, take on 
themselves to make and unmake several governments in the 
course of half a year. If it were fit that the state should be 
regulated by the soldiers, those soldiers who upheld the English 
ascendency on the north of the Twe^d were as well entitled to a 
* Macaalay, Hist. Eng. i. p. 143. 
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-voice as those who garrisoned the Tower of London." Indeed, 
£ov some time past, general Monk, sir Thomas Fairfoz, and the 
naost eminent of the commonwealth generals, had been alarmed 
\>y the encroachments of the officers in London on the functions 
o^ the civil government, and had even entered into correspondence 
'^rrith the Cavaliers for the retarn of Charles Staart. But, in the 
restoration of the ancient civil polity, they had great difficulties 
to encounter : on the one side were the wishes of the nation for 
tbe king's return; on the other, established possession, main- 
tained by a large standing army strongly imbued with republican 
sentiments, and retaining an insuperable aversion to the house of 
Staart and the reinstallation of episcopacy ; it therefore required 
the utmost caution to bring their plans to maturity without in- 
curring the suspicion of the army. Not even Monk, with all his 
caation and perseverance, would have ventured on so hazardous 
a course had he not been driven to it by the strong motive of 
self-preservation. *' He seems," says a judicious writer, " to have 
been impelled to attack the new riders of the commonwealth less 
by the hope that, if he overthrew them, he should become great, 
than by the fear that, if he submitted to them, he should not even 
be secnre." In his youth he had served in the Low Countries, 
under Goring; he then joined the royal army in Ireland, and was 
taken prisoner at Nantwioh ; being committed to the Tower, he 
there remained till the cessation of hostilities, when he was 
liberated by Cromwell, and appointed to a command in Ireland. 
His successes, both by sea and land, were so brilliant that Crom- 
well appointed him to the government of Scotland, one of the 
most difficult posts under the commonwealth, and so long as the 
protectorate remained in the family of Cromwell, he adhered faith- 
fdUy to their interests; but when the officers at Westminster 
pulled down Richard and restored the Long Parliament, he quietly 
acquiesced, and would perhaps have acquiesced as quietly in the 
second expulsion of the Long Parliament, if the provisional 
government had abstained from giving him cause of offence and 
apprehension. So moderate, indeed, were his political opinions, 
that we should be left without any direct evidence of his private 
sentiments were it not for a curious narrative which has been 
preserved in a letter of sir John Hinton to the king, in which he 
Bays i ' - The day before general Monk went into Scotland, he 
dined with me, for I had contracted a great friendship with him 
when he was of our (the royalist) party; and, after dinner, he 
called me into the next room, and after some general discourse, 
taking a lusty glass of wine, he drank a health to his Black Boy 
(as be called your majesty), and whispered to me that, if ever he 
had power, he would serve your majesty to the utmost of his life. 
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At which I wu astoniriied* he heiag in ao gnat a station; and 
this aMoranoe I had of his loyalty to your majesty was the only 
cause of my preserriog his life many years afteswsjnds." ^ 

Ten years, however, rolled hy before Monk foond an oppoitnnity 
fisvoorable iar his design, and in the meantime he kept his counsel 
with such secrecy that not even his most intimate friends were 
aware of his real sentiments; till at length (1659), thinking^ that the 
time had arrived when it would be expedient to strike a decisive 
blow, he concerted a plan with Fairfax for a rising in Yorkshire 
simnltaneonsly with his advance into England, which he had pre- 
pared for by dismissing those officers in whom he coold not cQin- 
fide, and replacing them with presbyterians. The spirit of his 
army, however, was so decidedly republican that he oonld not 
▼entnre to declare openly for the king, bnt proclaimed his inten- 
tion of sammoning a free parliament, and taking the sense of the 
nation. Lambert was sent against him; bat he so skilfolly 
managed that, instead of bringing his troops to an engagement, he 
perBuaded the parliament that he was acting in concert with them, 
and, having assembled the Scottish estates at Berwick, he eonr 
tinned his march; while Lambert, Fleetwood, Desborongh, and 
the other officers who had incurred the displeasure of the parlia- 
ment for refusing to submit to their ordinance for the remodelling 
of the army, were dismissed. York opened its gates to FairfEuc, 
and when Monk arrived, on the 16th of January (1660), he was 
admitted within the town, and held a consultation with Fairfruc, 
who recommended the immediate proclamation of the king; bnt 
Monk, who was more cautious, siud that it would be dangerous, 
in the present temper of his officers, and at Leicester even con- 
sented to sign a petition from his native county, Devon, expressing 
it as his opinion that monarchy coold not, with safety to the 
kingdom, be restored, that it would be hazardous to recall the 
secluded members, and that it was incumbent on all good citizens 
to submit to the present parliament. He however di4 every^ 
thing in the meantime to encourage the intercourse of his soldiers 
with the people, and supplied the vacancies in his regiments with 
Scots or zealous presbyterians, so that even the common soldiers 
began to be less zealous for the '* Good old cause." 

About this time, he was met by the envoys of the parliament, 
who had been sent under pretence of congratulating him, but 
in reality to serve as spies. The courtesy with which he received 
them, as the representatives of the supreme authority in the 
nation, dispelled any misgivings which they might previously 

* See letter of memorial to kinff Charlei II. from tlr John Hin ton, physi- 
cian in ordinary to his mafettyHi porion* ld79«— >Sir H. Ellis, Original 
Letters. Third Series, iv. 807. 
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have entertained, and he was invited to repair to Westminster 
with anch a proportion of bis troops as be might think requisite 
for the protection of legal authority against the violence of the 
soldiers, which threatened it in the agitated metropolis. On 
approaching the capital, he sent a requisition to the parliament, 
requesting that a part of the troops who were quartered within 
the city might be removed, alleging that the people would find it 
burdensome to accommodate so great a number at one place, and 
that by some mischance disturbances might arise between the 
soldiers of the rival armies, as they held different views on religion 
and politics, and had for several years been strangers to each 
other. The commons, who were greatly biassed by the opinion 
of the city, reluctantly consented to this proposition, and five regi* 
ments were ordered to withdraw. Monk's troops then entered 
Westminster, and, on the following day, the general was sum- 
moned to attend at the bar of the house to receive the thanks of 
the commons of England. He replied to the speaker's address in 
a modest bnt dignified tone, assuring the parliament of his devo- 
tion, and of his readiness to obey their instructions in all things ; 
but when he was required, as a member of the council of state, to 
take the oath of abjuration — abjuring the house of Stuart and the 
government by a single individual — he begged time for considera- 
tion, alleging that seven other members had not yet taken the oath. 
" It seems strange," said he, " that men of such learning and piety 
as my compeers should have refused to take the oath without grave 
and weighty reasons, and indeed experience has shown that such 
oaths are as easily broken as taken. If, then, the present govern- 
ment be really wise, it will require no such external support ; for 
impious were it to swear that one would never consent to any- 
thing, which, however, might possibly be part of God's providence. 
As for myself," said he, "I have already given sufficient proofs 
of my devotedness to the parliament, and, if it be requisite, I am 
ready t^give new ones." 

The parliament determined to take the general at his word, 
and, without consulting the wishes of the army, sent him against 
the city, with which they were greatly dissatisfied, on account of 
the factious disposition which the citizens had of late manifested, 
in returning a common council zealously adverse to the exclusion 
of the secluded members, who, being mostly moderate presby- 
terians, were favourable to the restoration of the ancient form of 
government. The dispute between the parliament and the city 
ran so high, that the latter refused to pay any taxes until a full 
and free parliament should be assembled, and even ventured to 
receive and answer addresses from the counties without con- 
sulting the wishes of the house : these contempts of their authorit]^ 

p2 
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SO exasperated the commons, that they sent secret instractions to 
Monk to enter the city hy night, seize eleven of the common 
council men, and demolish its defences. Monk's troops at first 
hesitated to obey, but the general stood firm, and having broken 
down the gates and removed the barricades which had been raised 
in the streets, he again retired to Westminster, followed by the 
execrations of the citizens, who bitterly resented this infringe- 
ment of their liberties. So £Eur, however, from being ofifended 
at this expression of the public opinion. Monk saw in it the fnl» 
filment of his designs, and calling a council of his officers, pointed 
out to them the plot which had been laid by the parliament to 
embroil them with the people, and then set them aside.'^ The 
whole council was unanimous in its condemnation of the conduct 
of the parliament, and a letter was accordingly addressed to the 
house, stating that it was the opinion of the army that new writs 
should be issued for filling up the vacancies in the house within 
a week, and that the parliament so completed should proceed as 
soon as possible to convoke another bouse, and to dissolve itself. 
He then held a rendezvous of the whole army in Finsbury fields, 
and, ordering a common council to be held, he declared to the 
astonished citizens that he. had come the day before, by command 
of the parliament, as an enemy, but that now he was come, by 

* These suspicions of Monk that the parliament was plotting his destnic- 
tion, while they professed to hail him as their deliverer, were not without 
fonndation : only a few days before, he had narrowly escaped a plot of the 
ofiScers at Westminster to take away his life, which has been described by 
sir John Hinton in his letter to king Charles II. : ** When," writes he, 
** Monk had come out of Scotland with his army, and lodged at alderman 
Wale's house in London, the officers of the army invited him to dinner. 
He promised; but the night before the day of entertainment, colonel 
Whaley*s wife was dangerously ill in childbed, upon which I was sent for 
about one o'clock at night. I dispatched my business ; but at my entrance 
and going out I observed a great many soldiers, and arms ready fixed, which 
I conceived could have no good meaning, especially knowing that he was to 
dine at Whitehall the very next day: and remembering his expreikion con- 
cerning your majesty, I could not rest in my bed, folly resolving to acquaint 
him of it, and accordingly very betimes in the morning, I called upon the 
earl of Stamford (to avoid any suspicion of myself), desiring him to introduce 
me to the general, for I had not seen him since his return. We went 
together, and after usual ceremonies I took my opportunity, in very few 
words, to inform him of the passage I had observed the night before, and 
that I was confident, by some expressions of the soldiers, that they intended 
to murder him. Upon which, thanking me for this intelligence, he sent 
some trusty persons to discover the truth, which I desired him to do imme* 
diately. A gentleman was sent to the Rolls, to the speaker, Lenthall, who 
sent him word, that if he loved his life, to keep in the city, for if he came 
that day to dine at Whitehall it would prove his last supper. Upon which he 
presently declared for a free parliament, and then succeeded your majesty's 
glorious Restoration." — Sir Henry Ellis, Original Letters. Third Series, 
vol. iv. p. 307. 
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his own choice, as a friend ;* that his intention waa to obtain for 
the nation, with their assistance, a complete and free parliament. 
At these words, one burst of enthusiastic applause arose from the 
assembled multitude ; a general feast was, given in the city, the 
bells were rung as if for a jubilee, and bonfires were lighted in 
the streets and squares, at which rumps of beef were roasted to 
r^iale the soldiers, while some of the more violent of the mob 
ventured to carry them about stuck upon long poles, and then 
committed them to the flames, in sjrmbolical representation of the 
fimeral obsequies of the odious Rump. 

The Long Parliament was now at an end : it voted its own 
dissolution and issued writs for a new election, but not without a 
last efibrt to make the oath of allegiance to the commonwealth 
binding on every representative who should be returned to the 
ensuing parliament. The secluded members, however, who had 
been re-admitted, on the recommendation of Monk, asserted their 
imconditional right to sit as representatives of the people, and 
Haselrig and his friends, finding themselves defeated, withdrew 
in disgust. The proceedings against the king, which were entered 
on the Journals, were then erased, and Monk made general of all 
the land forces within the three kingdoms. The parliament would 
have gone further in the restoration of the ancient forms of the 
constitution, had not Monk, perceiving the ill-suppressed repug- 
nance of his troops to the re-establishment of monarchy, prevented 
the precipitation of the men of 1648, by placing guards in the 
house of lords, and prohibiting anything to be done from which a 
recognition of the royal authority could be inferred, always alleging 
that the army which he represented would not consent to it. 

The tendency, however, of public opinion was unmistakable ; 
and so soon as Monk was satisfied of tihe result of the elections, 
he ventured to communicate directly with one of the royalist 
agents, sir John GrenviUe, and to assure the king of his entire 
devotion." This was the first decided step Monk had taken; 
hitherto he had maintained a strict neutrality in all his actions, 
and had veiled his politics in such deep mystery that most men 
supposed him to be a moderate republican, while all the while he 
was aiding most effectually the royal cause, by making it appear 
that the change in the national sentiment was brought about in 
the natural course of events. *• Seldom," says Dahlmann, " has 
Providence confided such an important decision to a mortal hand 
as to that of Monk. He was enabled to profit by the experience 
of the Long Pariiament, to avoid its fatal errors in church and 
state, and to give counsel, which, from his lips, was almost a 
precept" Whether correctly or otherwise. Monk was decidedly 
• Pahhnann, Hiat. of the Engl. Bevol. chap. vi. 
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of opinion that, under existing circumstances, no attempt sfaonkl 
be made to impose limitations on the royal prerogative as pre- 
liminary to the king's retnm ; he therefore directed all his aabse- 
quent measures in accordance with this Tiew, and in the message 
he sent to Charles II., who was then residing at Bmss^Sy he 
recommended that a letter should he written, to lay before parHa- 
roent, promising a general amnesty, with only snch exceptions as 
should be made by parliament, liberty of conscience, confirmation 
of the sales of eequestred property, and the payment of the arrears 
to the army. These conditions were readily accepted by the king 
as the basis of a negociation, which as yet was conducted with 
the utmost secrecy, Monk preferring not to let his real intentions 
be known until the meeting of the parliament, which was sum- 
moned for the 25th of April. 

The sense of the nation was never more fairly taken than at 
the present time ; there was no court to influence the elections, 
and the landed aristocracy was so enfeebled that it could exer- 
cise no more than its legitimate influence, while all religious 
persuasions and all political parties were alike admitted to the 
exercise of their civil rights. The result of the elections showed 
that the moderate or presbyterian party had greatly the upper 
hand, and when the parliament met on the 25th, the lords as- 
sembled in their hall as in ancient times, and joined with the 
commons in voting, " That according to the ancient and funda- 
mental laws of England, the government is in king, lords, and 
commons, and that therefore their prince should be invited to 
come and receive the crown, which was his by right of inherit- 
ance." A most important debate then ensued on the advisability 
of readjusting the functions of government between king, lords, 
and commons. Sir Mathew Hale, the most eloquent lawjrer of 
the time, urged the necessity of some guarantee being taken for 
the security of the people's interests, and proposed that the con- 
cessions made by Charles I, in 1641 (which established in its 
most essential parts our existing constitution), should be taken 
as the basis of a permanent settlement between the crown and 
the parliament; but Monk decidedly opposed this plan; he 
declared that, if there were any delay, he could not answer for 
the public tranquillity, and that there was no time for such an in- 
vestigation, which threatened to revive the discord of preceding 
years. " The king," said he, " comes alone ; what have you to 
fear from a prince who has neither money to bribe nor soldiers 
to coerce you ? If restrictions are needful, why not wait for bis 
arrival .>" It was certainly a difficult question to decide ; most 
of our profonndest politicians agree with Monk ; but it has been 
much the practice of writers zealous for freedom to represent 
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Hbe Restoration as a disastrous event, and to condemn the folly 
and baseness of that conyention which recalled the royal family 
^without exacting new secm'ities against maladministration. 
*' Those," says Macaulay,* "who hold this language, do not 
comprehend the real nature of the crisis which followed the 
deposition of Richard Cromwell. England was in imminent 
danger of sinking under the tyranny of a succession of small 
men, raised up and pulled down by military caprice. To deliver 
the country from the domination of the soldiers was the first 
«}bject of every enlightened* patriot ; but it was an object which, 
y^hUe the soldiers were united, the most sanguine could scarcely 
expect to attain. On a sudden a gleam of hope appeared; 
general was opposed to general, army to army. On the use 
-which might be made of one auspicious moment depended the 
future destiny of the nation. Our ancestors used that moment 
well. They forgot old injuries, waved petty scruples, adjourned 
to a more convenient season all dispute about the reforms which 
o«ir institutions needed, and stood together. Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, episcopalians and presbyterians, in firm union, for the old 
laws of the land against military despotism. The exact partition 
of power among king, lords, and commons, might well be post- 
poned till it had been decided whether England should be 
governed by king, lords, and commons, or by cuirassiers and 
pikemen. Had Qie statesmen of the convention taken a different 
course, had they held long debates on the principles of govern- 
ment, had they drawn up a new constitution and sent it to 
Charles, had conferences been opened, had couriers been passing 
and repassing during some weeks between Westminster and 
the Netherlands, with projects and counter-projects, replies by 
Hyde and rejoinders by Prynne, the coalition on which the public 
safety depended would have been dissolved, the presbyterians and 
royalists would certainly have quarrelled^ the military factions 
might possibly have been reconciled, and the misjudging friends 
of liberty might long have regretted, under a rule worse than 
that of the worst Stuart, the golden opportunity which had been 
suffered to escape." The majority of the members, taking these 
casualties into consideration, were of opinion that Charles II. 
ought to be proclaimed without further delay, or without any 
other conditions being demanded than those which had been pro- 
mised in the royal letter. A deputation of both houses was con- 
sequently despatched to Breda to welcome the king home, and 
an order was given for taking down the commonwealth emblems^ 
and setting up the royal arms on the city gates and all other 
pablic places. 

* Mtcanlay, Hiat. EDg. i. p. 162* 
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But these changes were aot effected withoat . conflideraUe 
danger to the public peace ; the soldiers everywhere were in a 
gloomy and savage mood. " They hated the title of king ; they 
hated the name of Stuart ; they hated presbyterianism much, and 
prelacy more. They saw with bitter indignation that the close 
of their long domination was approaching, and that a life of 
inglorious toil and penury was before them ;'* for it was not to 
be expected that a prince whom they had kept out of his lawful 
inheifftance would have much need of their services, nor if he 
had that the parliament would consent to pay them. Under 
these circumstances they had but one alternative — either to submit 
and be disbanded, or to raise the standard of revolt. To this 
latter plan the principal officers, amongst whom were Lambert, 
Desborough, and Fleetwood, seemed inclined; they preached, 
they exhorted, they threatened, but the great body of the army 
felt a reluctance to commence a struggle of which it could not 
foresee the result ; it had no confidence in its officers, and the 
several regiments were at enmity with each other. The day 
before the entry of Monk into London, a skirmish had actually 
taken place in the Strand between the infantry and the cavalry ; 
and, in the event of a civil war, it was by no means certain that 
the army of Scotland, which now occupied London, would not 
side with the popular party ; so that the whole energy of the army 
was prostrated. Meanwhile, Monk and those who acted as the 
provisional government took every precaution to prepare for a 
conflict, if it should prove inevitable. They lavished praises and 
rewards on the troops quartered in London ; they wrote to the 
gentry and magistrates throughout the country to put the county 
militia in readiness for marching within an hour's notice, and 
called out the trained bands of the city. The fleet, which was 
heartily with the nation, was ordered to ascend the Thames, and 
the Tower was put in a state of defence. This was a time of 
intense suspense. The flame of civil war had actually been r&- 
kindled, and for one moment appeared likely to gain head. 
Lambert, who had been committed to the Tower for an attempt 
to excite a mutiny in the army, had escaped from his confinement, 
and put himself at the head of the troops in Warwickshire ; but 
he was met by Ingoldsby, now a royalist, near Daventry, and 
captain Haselrig with several other officers changed sides, so 
that Lambert, left alone, having vainly endeavoured to induce his 
former fellow-soldiers to let him escape, was compelled to sur- 
render. Colonels Cobbet, Creed, and some others, were also 
taken. At the very moment when Monk was reviewing the 
militia of the city in Hyde park, Lambert and his friends were 
driven by Tyburn, on their way to the Tower, amidst the hoot- 
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ing8 of the populace. The fiedlare of this enterprise damped the 
spirit of the soldiers, and they sullenly resigned themsdves to 
their fate. 

Charles, who had emharked on board the English fleet at 
Schevelin, in Holland, urived at Dover on the 25th, where he 
was received by Monk and a brilliant assemblage of nobles and 
gentry, who flocked to congratulate him on his first landing. On 
the 29th, which was his birthday, he entered London, amid the 
cheers of the soldiers and the shouts of the populace, who had 
proceeded as far as Blackheath to welcome him. From every 
window and balcony tapestry and banners were waving, em- 
broidered with loyal devices ; and so universal was the joy, that 
the king observed, in his agreeable manner : " Surely it must have 
been my own faidt that I did not come before, for I have met 
with no one to-day who did not protest that he had always 
wished for my restoration." But these visions of peace and pros- 
perity were soon clouded : Charles II. was, both by disposition 
and education, unfitted for serious application, and although he 
did not entertain a decided aversion to parliaments, like his father 
and his brother, yet he was extremely jealous of the royal prero- 
gative, and greatly wasted the national resources* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LAST TWO STUARTS. 
CHARLES n. 1 660 — 1 678. 

Change of manners at the Restoration— Effect of power on religious sects — 
Reduction in the national expenditure — Disbanding of the army — Its 
memory hateful to the Cavaliers— The ancient polity restored — Attempt 
to remodel the church upon a more liberal basis — ^Renewal of the con- 
troversy between the episcopalians and presbyterians — Royalist claims — 
Bill of Indemnity — Political executions — Indignities offered to the 
memory of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw — Abolition of feudal rights — 
Imposition of the excise — Change in the fiscal system from a direct to an 
indirect taxation — The church restored to its former power — Ascendency 
of the royalists in the new parliament — ^Trial of Vane and lAmbert — 
Retrograde measures of the Cavalier parliament — Corporation Act — 
Uniformity Act — Repeal of the Triennial Act— Affairs of Scotland — The 
Drunken Parliament — Moderation of the king — His wish to govern by 
parliaments — Sale of Dunkirk — War with Holland — Burning of the 
shipping at Chatham— Plague and fire of London— Dishonourable peace 
— Impeachment of lord Clarendon — Change in the disposition of parlia- 
ment — Influence of the house of commons — Cabal ministry — Ascendency 
of France — Triple Alliance — Duplicity of Louis XIV.— Sacrifice of the 
national honour — Ti-eaty of Dover — Narrow escape from absolute 
monarchy — Failure of the war with Holland— Seizure of the Giro bank 
— Declaration of Indulgence— Spirited conduct of the commons — Wise 
counsel of Louis XIV. — Test Act — Self-sacrifice of the dissenters — 
Opposition to the duke of York — ^Dismissal of Shaftesbury — Impeach- 
ment of ministers— Peace with Holland — Conciliatory measures of the 
king — Opposition in the lords — Non-resisting test — Secret alliance with 
France — Opposition in parliament — Marriage of the princess Mary with 
the prince of Orange— Change in foreign polities — Bribery of the popular 
leaders — Treaty of Nimeguen — Policy of Louis XIV. 

Seldom if ever has so great a change come over the manners 
and customs of any nation as took place in England on the acces- 
sion of Charles II. : instead of that fanatic gloom which, during 
the reign of the Commonwealth, had repressed every expression 
of pleasure and induced a rude austerity of manners, a taste for 
elegance and refinement distinguished the new court and per- 
vaded every class of society, but which too frequently degenerated 
into luxury and voluptuousness. We should, however, form a 
wrong estimate of the nature of this change did we suppose that 
the great body of the people had become on a sudden less religious 
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to less moral^ — it was the reaction which naturally follows a period 
of undue restraint. *• Men," says a contemporary writer, " freed 
from the bondage under which they had been held, madly rushed 
into every excess, and indulged in licentiousness in proportion to 
the severity of the restraint under which they had been held.'* 
Even the puritans themselves had undergone a great and remark- 
able change since their elevation to power : they were no longer 
that small and virtuous body which they formerly had been, but an 
heterogeneous mass, united only by extravagant whims about dr^ss, 
diversions and postures, which brought the very name of religion 
into ridicule with the multitude. " Before the civil wars," says an 
elegant writer,"^ " even those who most disliked the opinions and 
manners of the puritan were forced to admit that his moral con* 
duct was generally, in essentials, blameless ; but this praise was 
now no longer bestowed, and unfortunately was no longer de- 
served. The general fate of sects is to obtain a high reputation 
for sanctity while they are oppressed, and to lose it as soon as 
they become powerful ; and the reason is obvious. It is seldom 
that a man enrols himself in a proscribed body from any but con- 
scientious motives. Such a body, therefore, is composed, with 
scarcely an exception, of sincere persons. The most rigid disci- 
pline that can be enforced within a religious society is a very 
feeble instrument of purification, when compared with a little sharp 
persecution from without. We may be certain that very few 
persons, not seriously impressed by religious convictions, applied 
for baptism while Diocletian was vexing the church, or joined 
themselves to protestant congregations at the risk of being burned 
by Bonner. But when a sect becomes powerful, when its favour 
is the road to riches and dignities, worldly and ambitious men 
crowd into it, talk its language, conform strictly to its ritual, 
mimic its peculiarities, and frequently go beyond its honest mem- 
bers in all the outward indications of zed. No discernment, 
no watchfulness, on the part of ecclesiastical rulers, can prevent 
the intrusion of such false brethren. The tares and the wheat 
must grow together. Soon the world begins to find out that the 
godly are not better than other men, and argues, with some 
justice, that, if not better, they must be much worse. In no long 
time, all those signs which were formerly regarded as character- 
istic of a saint, are regarded as characteristic of a knave." Such 
was the tone of public feeling at the time of the Restoration ; both 
presbyterians and independents had lost the confidence of the 
nation ; and the character of the restored king tended in no slight 
degree to favour the spread of latitudinarian opinions. Accus- 
tomed to the lax morality of the continental courts, Charles II., 
* Macanlay, Hist. Eng. i. p. 164. 
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although a tboroogh gentleroan in maonen, refined and degant 
in tEBtes, amiable in disposition, and agreeable in convenation, 
was nevertheless a voluptuary, and addicted beyond measure to 
sensual indulgence. His fiavourite vices were precisely thoee to 
which the puritans were least indulgent ; and consequently, with- 
out any religious dislike, he naturally felt disposed to depress the 
party which had resisted his father. 

The advantages, however, which the nation gained by a return 
to its ancient form of government are sufficiently evidenced by 
the simple fact, that instead of the national burdens being esti- 
mated at £12,000.000— equal to £35,000,000 at the present day 
— a revenue of £1 ,200,000 was fixed by parliament on the crown, 
and found amply sufficient for all the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment. That great drain on the national resources, the standing 
army of 60,006 men« whose pay required an assessment of 
£70,000 a month, was entirely abolished, with the exception of 
Monk's regiment, named the Coldstream, and three others, num- 
bering in all about 5,000 men, who, under the name of Guards, 
were retained in the king's pay, and formed the nucleus of the 
present standing army* The disbanded warriors, instead of 
creating any disturbances in the country, as had been appre- 
hended, quietly returned to their native villages, and applied 
themselves to the peaceful occupations of honest industry with 
an aptitude and zeal which appeared almost incredible in men 
accustomed to the idle life of the camp ; so that, within a very 
few months, not a trace remained, indicating that the most 
powerful army in the world had just been absorbed into the mass 
of the community. 

The army having been disbanded, all fear of the revival of the 
military tyranny was at an end ; but the memory of its seventeen 
years* domination was not so easily forgotten. For many genera- 
tions the name of a standing army was held in abhorrence, and 
even to our own day is seldom mentioned without a secret feeling 
of mistrust ; but what deserves more especially to be noted is, 
that this feeling was not confined to the advocates of liberty, but 
was even stronger in the supporters of absolute monarchy. " It 
ought to be considered," says Macaulay,* " a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that, when our country was, for the first and last time, 
ruled by the sword, the sword was in the hands, not of her legi- 
timate princes, but of those rebels who slew the king and de- 
molished the church. Had a prince with a title as good as that 
of Charles commanded an army as good as that of Cromwell, 
there would have been little hope indeed for the liberties of Eng^ 
land. Happily that instrument by which alone the monarchy 
* MacaaJay, Hist. Eog. 1. p. 164. 
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ecniid be made absolute, became an object of peculiar horror and 
disguBt to the monarchical party, and long continued to be in* 
separably associated, in the imagination of royalists and prelatists, 
with regicide and field preaching. A century after the death of 
Cromwell, the tories still continued to clamour against augmen- 
tation of the regular soldiery, and to sound the praises of a 
national militia. So late as the year 1 786, a minister, who en- 
joyed no common measure of their confidence, found it impossible 
to overcome their aversion to his scheme of fortifying the coast : 
nor did they ever look with entire complacency on the standing 
army till the French Revolution gave a new direction to their 
apprehensions." 

The old civil polity was now restored in all its essential points 
— such as it had been eighteen years before, when Charles I. 
withdrew from his capital. All those acts of the Long Parlia- 
ment which had received the royal assent were admitted to be in 
full force, and the parliament was sitting after the ancient fashion, 
bat with this slight alteration, that the bishops were still excluded 
from their seats in the house of lords. The royalists were for 
restoring the church to all its ancient privileges ; but the parlia* 
ment, which had been elected during the ascendancy of the presr 
byterians, wished to effect a considerable modification of its disci- 
pline, so as to render it less objectionable to the moderate puritans. 
The consequence of this difference of opinion was, that the coalition 
which had been formed to effect the Restoration was again dis- 
solved, and the two great parties stood opposed to each other in 
religion and politics. The dispute would, even in the present par- 
liament, have been carried further, had not the necessity of 
adjusting the claims which the church, the crown, and private 
royalists had to prefer for reparation called for immediate legis- 
lation. As to the lands of tiie crown and of the church which 
had been sold, nothing could be objected, in point of right, 
against the demand to restore them : in such cases, the purchaser 
invariably calculates that revolutions are often followed by counter- 
revolutions, and pays a price less for the purchase, in proportion 
to the danger incurred; even in the resale of such lands the 
equity of the case is unaltered, as the second purchaser can only 
claim the right transferred by the first, and no one can convey to 
another that which he does not possess himself. However, the 
crown was lenient in enforcing its claims, and generally retained 
the purchaser as a tenant: the clergy of the established church 
coold not afford to be equally liberal, and enforced their rights 
with more rigour ; but the claims of the royalists who had been re- 
duced to indigence were more difficult to adjust; many of them 
had disposed of their lands in order to supply the king or to equip 
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tlienuelves, while others had been forced to fhe like act in order 
to discbarge the heavy fioes which had been set on them by the 
committee of Goldsmiths' hall. For all these there was no re- 
source, and they pined in discontent, londly exclaiming against the 
Bill of Indemni^, as *' indeed a law of oblivion and immunity ; 
for by it loyalty is forgotten and treason is nnpanished." 

The exceptions to be made to the king's general pardon then 
came under discussion, and occasioned a warm debate in the 
house, where Prynne and other sycophants were clamouring to 
have Richard Cromwell, John Milton, and all the eminent repub- 
licans placed upon the list of those who were to be excluded from 
the king's mercy ; but the influence of the court was wisely used 
to diminish as mnch as possible the number of prosecutions. Ten 
only of the regicides were executed, amongst whom were Har- 
rison, one of the king's judges, and Coke, the king's accuser ; the 
rest were sentenced to banishment or perpetual imprisonment; 
so that the Restoration was effected without much bloodshed. 
Those who suffered died with constancy and finnness, as the cham- 
pions of the cause of liberty; their fate, however, was lamented 
but by few, for if not actually guilty of the king's murder, as the 
royalists believed, they had certainly countenanced a proceeding 
which no extension of the law could justify, and were consequently 
legally condemned. But the most disgraceful act of the Restorar 
tion was the digging up of the bones of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw, and exposing them at Tyburn ; for whether this were 
done to gratify the king's own vengeance or to allay the fury of 
the fickle multitude, it can only be regarded as an act of petty 
spite, and must ever cast a dark shadow on the otherwise pro- 
pitious event of the Restoration. 

The next measure of importance which came under the con- 
sideration of the Convention Parliament was the bill for abolishing 
the feudal rights of wardship and premier seizin, together wi£ 
purveyance and pre-emption.* These vestiges of the feudal 
system had perished with the monarchy, and it was the desire of 
every landed gentleman that they should not be again revived ; 
but as they formed part of the ancient prerogative of the crown, 
it required a special act of grace to dispense with them, and the 
parliament therefore proposed to compensate the king by some 
more lucrative tax, to which Charles II. gladly agreed, as he 
cared but little for power, except as it enabled him the more 
easily to gratify his passions. The obvious and equitable course 
undoubtedly would have been to have imposed a general tax upon 
land, to make up the deficiency in the revenue occasioned by the 
repeal of the military dues, of which the land had been relieved; 
• 12 Car. II. cb. 24. 
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but the landawners, who monopolized the seats in the commons, 
were little inclined to saddle themselves with any additional bar- 
dens, so long as a means could be found to shift them upon others ; 
tbey therefore readily availed themselves of the excise, which had 
originally been imposed only as a war tax under the common- 
wealth, and thus changed the fiscal system from a direct to an 
indirect taxation, the evils of which have only lately begun to be 
discovered, and we are again returning to the primitive plan. 
The effect, however, which this act produced upon the constitu* 
tion was of much more serious import than the mere shifting of 
taxation. It reduced what is emphatically called the pre- 
rogative of the crown, and by so doing wrought an important 
alteration not only in the letter but in the spirit of our constitu- 
tion: for those vexatious exercises of power which were accus- 
tomed to be practised by the Norman and Tudor king^, kept up 
in the minds of the people a more distinct perception, as well as 
more awe, of the monarchy than could be felt in later periods, 
when the prerogative has become, as it were, merged in the 
common coarse of law, and blended with the very complex 
mechanism of our institutions.* This great innovation, however, 
ought more properly to be referred to the revolution of 1641, 
which put an end to the court of Star Chamber, and suspended 
the feudal superiorities. 

So long as the Convention Parliament, which had restored the 
royal family, continued to sit, no attempt was made to effect the 
re-establishment of the old ecclesiastical system. " Not only^" 
says Macaulay.t " ^ere the intentions of the court strictly con- 
cealed, but assurances which quieted the minds of the moderate 
presbyterians were given by the king in the most solemn manner. 
He had promised, before his restoration^ that he would grant 
liberty of conscience to his subjects. He now repeated that pro- 
mise, and added a promise to use his best endeavours for the 
purpose of effecting a compromise between the contending sects. 
He wished, he said, to see the spiritual jurisdiction divided be- 
tween bishops and synods. The Liturgy should be revised by a 
body of learned divines, one half of whom should be presbyterians. 
The questions respecting the surplice, the posture at the Eucha- 
rist, and the sign of the Cross in baptism, should be settled in a 
way which would set tender consciences at ease. When the king 
had thus laid asleep the vigilance of those whom he most feared, 
he dissolved the parliament. He had already given his assent to 
an act by which an amnesty was granted, with few exceptions, to 
all who, during the late troubles, had been guilty of political 
offences. He had also obtained from the commons a grant for life 
* Hallam, Const. Hist. f Macaaiay, Hist. Eog. i. p. 174. 
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<tf tixes, die aniMHiprodaoe of wliii^ was ertiiDated at Xl,200^ 
The adoal inoome, indeed, during aome yean, amounted to little 
more than a million ; bat dua aom, together with the hereditary 
revenue of the crown, waa then aoffident to defray the expenses 
of the government in time of peace. Nothing waa allowed for a 
standing army. The nation waa sidL of the very name ; and the 
least mention of soch a force would have inoeniBed and alarmed 
aU parties." 

The olject of the oonrt waa now to get the acts of the Con- 
vention IVurliament confirmed by a new election, as the present 
parliament, not having been l^;aOy convoked, was no more than 
a convention, and its acts were therefore not binding. With this 
object, new writs were issoed, and it waa aoon evident that the 
new parliament would prove still more loyal than that which, had 
been dissolved ; it proceeded at once to bring in a bill for the 
immediate execution of the remaining r^cides. But the king 
himself interfered : " I am tired of this hanging," said he to the 
chancellor; " let the bill remain with the parliament, that it may 
not be brought to me ; for you know I cannot g^rant these men a 
pardon." The lords, in accordance with the king's express de- 
sire, staid the bill in the upper house. But the clamour of the 
commons against sir Harry Vane and general Lambert was so 
vehement, that although these men had taken no active part in 
the king's trial and execution, yet proceedings were instituted 
against them for having been the diief instigators of the civU 
war, and having been concerned in the impeachment of Strafibrd. 
Lambert threw himself on the king's mercy, and was banished to 
Ghiernsey, where he spent the remainder of his life in the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts and the study of horticulture ; but Vane, a 
man of high integrity and honour, spumed to avail himself of any 
subterfuge, and boldly asserted that, in accepting office under the 
commonwealth, he had acted in accordance with the dictates of 
conscience, and conformably to the law of the land. *< God," said 
be, in his defence, " who ordereth all things, and cannot err, in 
giving victory on the side of the parliament, declared it the chief 
authority in the state ; and by the statute of 2nd Henry VIL, he 
who acts under a kiug de facto, although he be not king de Jure, 
is held justified by the law, much more then was obedience to the 
parliament excusable, while it governed only in the absence of the 
king." The spirit if not the letter of the law was decidedly in 
Vaue's favour ; but his prosecutors were determined not to let him 
escape, and the judges, in order to convict, were driven to the 
monstrous absurdity of asserting that Charles II. had been king 
(h facto as well as de Jure from the death of his father, no one 
else having laid daim to the crown. " It is impossible," says a 
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jadicioQB i^ter, " to look upon the execution of Vane in any 
other light than as a judicial murder, although we cannot but 
acknowledge a seeming retribution, on surveying his political 
career." At the trial of Strafford (whose sentence was scarcely 
less iniquitous than his own), he had ignominiously lent himself 
to furnish evidence, and, by his conduct in the house, he had 
i;;reatly contributed to hasten on the civil war, and finally to cause 
the king's execution. Hence historians have drawn the series of 
historic parallels : ** On the same spot on which Strafford fell one 
and twenty years before, Vane now underwent a similar fate. 
As the series of blood began with the one, it ended with the 
other. As Charles I. forfeited his word and honour in the one 
case, 80 Charles II. forfeited his in the other." 

The vehemence, indeed, of the commons in demolishing every- 
thing which had been done by the commonwealth was so fierce, 
that the king and his chief minister. Clarendon, were terrified at 
the completeness of their own success. They found themselves, 
says Macaulay,* in a situation not unlike that in which Louis 
XVIII. and the duke of Richelieu were placed while the chamber 
of 1815 was sitting. Even if the king had been desirous to fulfil 
the promises which he had made to the presbyterians, it would 
have been out of his power to do so. It was indeed only by the 
strong exertion of his influence that he could prevent the vie* 
torious Cavaliers from rescinding the Act of Indemnity, and 
retaliating without mercy all that they had suffered. Not only 
was the established church restored to its former pre-eminence, 
and the bishops to their seats in the house of lords, but it was 
rendered incumbent on all members, before taking their seats, to 
receive the sacrament according to the rites of the church of 
England, and a vote was passed for causing the Solemn League and 
Covenant to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. It 
was further declared treason to distinguish between the king's 
person and his office, or to deny that the veto and the command 
of the army were inherent in the crown. But perhaps the most 
inexcusable of all the acts of the present parliament was the Cor- 
poration Act, which deprived men of their civil rights for matter 
of conscience; by it all persons were prohibited from holding 
office in any city or corporate town unless they were of the church 
of England, and had sworn to the doctrine of passive obedience. 
Such a statute could not fail to press very heavily on the presby- 
terians, whose influence mainly lay in the towns ; and in the next 
session the Act of Uniformity came into operation, which de- 
prived above 2,000 of the most energetic and conscientious 
ministers of their benefices, for the sole offence of not subscribing 
* Macnalay, Hist. Eng, i,p. 175, 
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their assent and consent to everytbing contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, which, instead of having been remodelled on a 
more liberal basis, as Charles II. had promised at his Restoration, 
when the support of the presbyterians was essential to the safety 
of his throne, had actually been rendered still more obnoxious to 
the evangelical party, by the insertion of several additional saints* 
days into the Calendar, and the introduction of the Apocrypha as 
a portion of the service. It was in this session that the famous 
Triennial Act of 1641 was repealed; but, however, with this 
proviso, that parliaments should not be intermitted for more than 
three years at the most. 

In Scotland matters followed the same course as in England, 
but owing to the presbyterian form of worship having become 
the national religion, and having been confirmed by the acts of 
several successive parliaments, the contention of the presbyterian 
and episcopalian factions was much fiercer. The power, however, 
of the crown in influencing the elections was more direct in Scot- 
land than in England, and the authority of the nobles was almost 
paramount; so that, these two powerful interests being united, 
there was no possibility of successfully resisting them, and a 
parliament was returned, which, from the readiness with which it 
sacrificed the people's interests, was called the " Drunken Parlia- 
ment." The crown was restored to itsr fullest prerogatives, 
episcopacy re-established on a footing more arbitrary than had 
ever been attempted by Charles L, and an Act Rescissory obtained, 
which, under various pretexts, rescinded all that had been done 
by previous parliaments since the year 1633. 

The commons both in England and Scotland would have gone 
much farther in undermining the constitution ; but it was not the 
object of Charles, as it was of his brother James, to establish 
absolute monarchy, and he therefore rather opposed than abetted 
their proceedings, preferring, as lord Brougham* observes, to 
govern by parliaments as the easier course to pursue. Charles 
was not a man to be deceived by the patriarchal theory of govern- 
ment and the doctrine of divine right. He was utterly without 
ambition, and carried his aversion to business to such an extent, 
that he would rather have abdicated his crown f than have under- 
gone the trouble of really directing the administration. *' I have 
no desire," said he to lord Essex, "to sit like a Turk and 
order men to be bowstringed, but then I will not suflfer a set of 
fellows to be prying into my private affairs." It was only when 
the commons refused to vote him money, and would inquire into 
the public conduct of his ministers, that Charles threw himself 

* Brongham, British Const, chap. vii. p. 95, 
t Macaalay, Hist. Eog. i. p. 169. 
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into tbe arms of France, and sold Dunkirk to Louis XIV. for 
the sum of £400.000. 

For several years few domestic events of importance occurred, 
but the attention of the nation was taken up hy the war with 
Holland, which had been commenced at the instigation of the 
commoDS, who were jealous of the successful rivalry which that 
infant republic maintained with Great Britain, and they thought, 
by crippling its navy, to extend the trade of the English merchants 
throughout all the maritime states of Europe. Enormous sub- 
sidies were voted by the commons for its efficient prosecution ; 
bat through the vigour and prudent foresight of the grand-pen- 
sionary, John de Whit, the schemes of tbe duke of York and 
prince Rupert, who commanded the English fleet of 144 sail, 
were frustrated, and the Dutch ^fleet entered the Thames, took 
and burnt many first-class English vessels, including the Royal 
Charles, in which the king had sailed from Holland, and destroyed 
the ships in the docks ; but these successes were of short dura- 
tion, as they only served to rouse the courage of the English 
sailors, who soon recovered their ascendency at sea, and gained 
several brilliant victories. The energies of the nation were, 
however, so exhausted by the great plague which had carried off 
above 100,000 of the inhabitants of London, and by the great 
fire which had almost desolated the metropolis, that the ardour 
for the war was gradually diminished, and peace was concluded 
on the dishonourable terms, that matters should remain on the 
same footing as before the war, and that the Navigation Act 
should be relaxed in favour of Holland. This latter stipulation 
was looked upon as a national disgrace, and the popular fury fell 
upon lord Clarendon, the principal adviser of the crown, who, 
although he had originally opposed the commencement of hostili- 
ties with the Dutch, had been so unfortunate as to be the minister 
in power at the time, and had, as was generally believed, advised 
the king to the sale of Dunkirk. " We must not,*' says 
Macaulay, " let the respect which we justly feel for Clarendon as 
a writer, blind us to the faults which he committed as a states- 
man." Although probably innocent of the offences for which he 
was impeached by parliament, he certainly had been guilty of 
many delinquencies, which, although not amounting to treason, 
were unquestionably high misdemeanors, and which merited the 
just indignation of the parliament. His sending persons to remote 
and even foreign prisons, his being accessory to the treaty with 
France, and his procuring for Charles supplies from Louis XIV. 
to preclude the necessity of meeting parliament, were crimes of a 
deep dye, how little soever they could give his profligate and 
ungrateful master a pretext for leaving him to his fate. " His 
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delertable eoodnct, too,oii die oocukm of his daogfoer's marriage 
with the duke of Yoiic. when he besought the kmg to refase his 
OMiMiit. and dedared he had rather she were treated as a 
atnmipet or pnt to dealli for a oampiFBcj against the prerogar 
tive, than that the crown were sallied by sii^ an alltanoe — though 
it be an offence iooompaiaU j len heinous to the state — has more 
than an hts other crimes fixed VLpaa his memory the jnst soom of 
all good men in after ages." * 

The nnfortanate minister retired to Montpelier, in Fraiioe, 
where he occupied his leisore in finishing *'The History of the 
Rebellion/' which he had originally nnderteken at the instance of 
Charles I. ; and although throoghoat it he is undoubtedly too 
scTcre on the revolutionary party, yet every writer, whatever 
his politics, must own that it is a work of infinite genius and 
research. 

The faJl of Clarendon is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of England, and has sddom be^ eorrectly 
explained by historians. It is true that the foilure of the Dutch 
war and the malversation of the finances may have contributed, 
and that in no slight degree, to change the tone of public opinion ; 
but the parliament was still the Cavalier parliament, chosen in 
the transport of loyalty which followed the Restoration, and it 
was not likely that sudi an assembly should have become on a 
sudden disloyal, or have insisted upon the impeachment of the 
king's fi&vonrite minister at a time when the country was threat- 
ened at once with an invasion and a rebellion. The truth was 
that a great and important change had recently taken place in the 
nature of the government ; no legislature, however loyal, would 
now consent to be merely what the legislature had been under 
the Tudors. From the death of Elizabeth to the eve of the civil 
war, the puritans, who predominated in the representative body, 
had been constantly, by a dexterous use of the power of the 
purse, encroaching on the power of the executive government. 
The gentlemen who, after the Restoration, filled the lower house, 
though they abhorred the puritan name, were well pleased to 
inherit the fruit of the puritan policy: they were indeed most 
willing to employ the power which they possessed in the state for 
the purpose of making their king mighty and honoured, both at 
home and abroad; but with the power itself they were resolved 
not to part. " The great English Revolution," says Macaulay,t 
" of the seventeenth century, that it to say, the transfer of iht 
supreme control of the executive administration from the crown 
to the house of commons, was, through the whole long existence 
of this parliament, proceeding noislessly, but rapidly and steadily. 
* Broogbam, British Coast, ohap. vil. p. 9T. f Hist. Bug. i. p. 193, 
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Charles, kept poor by his follies and vices, wanted money. The 
commons alone coold legaUy grant him money. They could not 
be prevented from patting their own price on their grants. The 
price which they put on their grants was this, that they shoald be 
allowed to interfere with every one of the king's prerogatives, to 
wring from him his consent to laws which he disliked, to break 
up cabinets, to dictate the course of foreign policy, and even to 
direct the administration of war. To the royal office and the 
royal person they loudly and sincerely professed the strongest 
attachment. But to Clarendon they owed no allegiance; and 
they fell on him as foriously as their predecessors had fallen on 
Stra£brd." 

The ministry which succeeded to that of Clarendon was called 
the Cabal, from the accidental circumstance that the initial letters 
of the names of the five ministers who composed it — Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale — formed that 
compound, which has since been adopted into the English lan- 
guage as a term of reproach. At its head was the duke of 
Buckingham, son of the notorious Buckingham who first misled 
the unhappy race of Stuarts into their career of ruin ; he was a 
man still less scrupulous than his father, and imbued with the 
spirit of mischief, so that scarcely a day passed without some 
infringement of the constitution, or some foolish quarrel with a 
frien(Uy state. 

The increasing power of Louis XIV. had for some time alarmed 
every government in Europe ; for although, in territory, France 
was not so extensive as at present, yet her influence in European 
politics was comparatively greater: compact and central in posi- 
tion, she was well calculated both for attack and defence, and the 
whole resources of her vast dominion were wielded by a single 
hand. It should also be remembered that many of the states 
which now occupy an eminent position in the world had not then 
risen into importance : Russia was scarcely to be considered an 
European country; the house of Brandenburg was no more 
powerful than the house of Saxony; and the republic of the 
United States had not begun to exist ; whereas, in France, the 
great fiefs, which 300 years before had been, in all but name, 
independent principalities, had been annexed to the crown ; the 
states-general had long ceased to interfere in the direction of 
affairs ; and the Huguenots had been effectually repressed : so 
that Louis XIV. was undoubtedly the most powerful sovereign in 
Europe. Under these circumstances, it was evidently the policy 
of England to have restrained the encroachments of France as 
much as possible ; but the court, prodigal of everything that con- 
cerned the interest of the nation, not only sold Dunkirk to Louis, 
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but formed an alliance to divide the Spanish Netherlands. It 
was only when the popular indignation against this pseudo-French 
policy ran so high that it could no longer be resisted, that Charles 
sent instructions to his .ambassador at Brussels, sir William 
Temple, one of the most expert and accomplished diplomatists of 
that age, to form an alliance with HoUand and Sweden for the 
purpose of maintaining the balance of power in Europe. This 
treaty, which was known as the Triple Alliance, was highly 
popular with all classes, and produced a general outburst of en- 
thusiasm amongst the Roundheads, who described it as the only 
good thing that had been done since the king came to the throne. 
But Louis, who was as great a dissembler as he was a politi- 
cian, finding that he could not prevail by force of arms, pretended 
to accede to the justice of the demands, and sent an offer to his 
brother of England to supply him with money, or to do anything 
else in his power to pleasure him, if Charles would but abandon 
his allies. Buckingham, who was ever greedy of gain, persuaded 
the king that it would be much easier for him to govern according 
to his will, and to gpratify his favourite passions without the 
necessity of submitting his private affairs to the scrutiny of par- 
liament, if he should accept the proffered aid of the king of 
France. The alliance with Holland was consequently broken off, 
and a secret emissary was despatched to Paris to apologize to 
Louis for the Triple Alliance: that crafty monarch readily 
accepted the apology, and engaged to supply the king of England 
with a pension of £200,000 a year, equal in value to half a 
million at the present day, and 6,000 men, on condition that he 
should join with him in a war against Holland. It was agreed 
by the Treaty of Dover, as this buccaneering enterprise was 
named (June 1, 1670), that France should seize the gpreater part 
of the United Provinces, while England should have the larger 
portion of Zealand, with Ostend, Minorca, and part of the 
Spanish provinces in South America ; a Bourbon prince occupying 
the Spanish throne, and abandoning part of the Spanish empire 
as the price of his quiet possession. It was further stipulated by 
the secret articles of this treaty, that when the reduction of Spain 
should have been accomplished, that Charles, with the aid of a 
French army, should establish an absolute monarchy in England, 
and restore the Roman catholic religion, which he, together with 
his brother, the duke of York, had lately embraced, and should 
make it the religion of the state ; thus conspiring at once both 
against the liberties of protestant Europe and the free constitution 
of his own kingdom. " Had this treaty," says lord Brougham,* 
"been publicly known, the history of the government of the 
* Broogham, Britiah Const, chap. vii. p. 95. 
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Staafta would doubtlessly have terminated with tbe year 1670. 
The calling in of William at that time would have been, on every 
principle, equally justifiable; and the expulsion of the restored 
family would have been an act still more necessary for saving 
both the liberties of Englishmen and the independence of their 
country ; for that which James's proceedings never even threat- 
ened, was absolutely sacrificed by Charles — the national security 
as against France." 

It was certainly fortunate for this country that the suspicions 
raised in Louis's mind, by the vacillating conduct and apparent 
bad faith of Charles, prevented the prompt performance of the 
conditions thus entered into. Had a well-appointed French 
army entered England, while abundant supplies of money sup- 
ported the tyrant, he had only to keep on gratifying the esta- 
blished church with means of oppression towards the dissenters, 
and to remain wholly inactive in his support of the catholics, and 
his work of usurpation was complete. The abominable acts exclud- 
ing all nonconformists from corporations, and preventing them 
from ever coming within five miles of any corporate town, had won 
prodigious favour in the eyes of the clergy ; and Charles had no 
such bigoted zeal for the religion which he secretly had embraced, 
or rather, which he was in the course of adopting, as to risk 
" going upon his travels again," by giving it open and offensive 
protection ; but that improvidence which had ruined all his former 
plans, prevented him from following the only course which could 
have given him success. 

The Dutch war was conducted with negligence and dishonesty, 
and only brought with it shame and confusion. Before any 
declaration of war had been made, the English admiral. Holmes, 
was ordered to surprise the Dutch fleet returning from Smyrna 
with a rich cargo, estimated at £1,500,000; but the Hollanders, 
who had gained a suspicion of the designs of their neighbours, 
put their naval commanders on their guard, and when the English 
attacked them in the Channel, they defended themselves with 
such bravery that onjy five of their vessels were captured. This 
piratical enterprise (of which the disgrace was aggravated by its 
failure) was condemned both at home and abroad ; and several 
engagements were afterwards fought, but with indecisive effect. 
The French indeed overran the whole of the Provinces with an 
army of 100,000 men ; but they were nobly resisted by the Hoi* 
landers, under the valiant prince of Orange, who, although only 
twenty-two years of age, had been made general and admiral of 
the commonwealth. This remarkable man had been excluded, by 
the terms of the Perpetual Edict, from ever succeeding to the 
dignity of stadtholder : he was, however, beloved by the people. 
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and in accordance with bis advice they determined to maintain 
their independence to the last, and, if every hope should fail, then 
to betake themselves to their settlements in the East, and there 
found a new empire. Afiairs soon fortunately began to brighten ; 
Spain sent a reinforcement to the aid of the prince, and the 
emperor of Germany, alarmed at the progress of the French 
arms, threatened to invade their territory in the South; the 
English still adhered to their alliance with Louis, and made 
several attempts to land forces in the Low Countries, bat were 
invariably unsuccessful ; and after a series of indecisive engage* 
ments, in which the only advantage gained by England was the 
honour of the flag, a separate treaty was entered into with 
Holland, in defiance of the solemn pledge which Charles had 
given to Louis. The consequence was that England was alike 
hated and despised by both countries ; and the only thing which 
saved the government from a general bankruptcy was the seizure 
of the Giro bank, which had been formed by the merchants for 
the convenience of commerce. To understand this transaetion, 
we must observe that the merchants and other wealthy citizens 
had been accustomed, since the time of Charles I., to pay their 
money into the hands of the Goldsmiths* company, who gave 
them six per cent, on the deposit, and lent the same again ta the 
government, or to private individuals, at eight or even ten per 
cent., so that the Goldsmiths' claim was now about £1,300>OOQ 
and the interest of the national debt £100,000; to defray this 
and to provide for the exigencies of the war was impossible 
without calling a parliament — a course which the government 
was loath to resort to under the present aspect of affairs ; a pro- 
clamation was therefore issued by the exchequer, declaring that 
the payment of capital from the treasury for the present should 
be suspended^ but interest allowed at six per cent. This uo* 
advised measure produced a general panic in the mercantile 
world, and reduced many bankers and wealthy families to poverty* 
while those who lived upon the interest of their money, amon^ 
whom were widows and orphana, suffered most severely from the 
change, as it deprived them of their only means of livelihood. 

Scarcely less unjustifiable, and certainly more impolitic, was 
the publication at this time of the Declaration of Indulgence, 
which professed to grant liberty of conscience equally to all, and 
to suspend the penal statutes which had been enacted as well 
against nonconformists as catholics ; but the real object of this 
measure could not be disguised: it was well known that the 
duke of York was an avowed papist* and it was. suspected, not 
without foundation, that the king had a secret bias towards the 
church of Rome. This Declaration therefore produced an intense 
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sensation throughout the whole nation, but, as parliament was 
shortly to assemble, no hostile manifestations took place; the 
people, however, took pains to return ultra-protestants to the 
vacant seats, and when parliament met on the 5th of February, 
1673, the commons exhibited a firm and independent spirit, 
such as had not been manifested since the Restoration. The 
members who had been returned on writs issued by the chancellor 
were refused admission, and order was given to the speaker to 
issue new writs ; but as no opposition was offered by the govern- 
ment to this assertion of privilege, the commons proceeded, without 
further delay, to the Bill of Subsidy, and voted the unprecedented 
sum of £1 ,260,000 for the Dutch war. The next question taken 
into consideration was the Declaration of Indulgence, which the 
comnsons declared to be an infringement of the liberties of par- 
liament : they laid it down as a constitutional principle, that the 
king had the right to pardon when the law had been violated, 
but by no means the power to suspend, even in ecclesiastical 
matters, the execution of a law ; and it being put to the vote, 
it was decided by a majority of 168 to 116, " That penal statutes 
in matters ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by act of par- 
liament." The king made a show of resistance, and threatened 
to dissolve the parliament, a course to which he was strongly 
persuaded by the duke of York and the more violent of the tory 
party, who asserted that concession had ruined his father and 
would ruin him ; but Colbert, the French ambassador, who had 
received explicit instructions from his court on this contingency, 
recommended the king to a moderate course, assuring him that 
as soon as the Dutch war should be ended, his master would 
assist him with all his might in recovering any rights which the 
crown might have lost, but that, in the present position of afil%iirs, 
any attempt to interfere with religion would be most hazardous, 
nine tenths of the English people being protestants, and violently 
opposed to the Roman catholic creed. In accordance with this 
advice, Charles cancelled the Declaration of Indulgence, and 
assured the commons that what had been done should never be 
drawn into precedent ; but they were not thus easily to be satis- 
fied, and introduced a bill to test the religious professions of every 
person holding any public office, whence it was called the Test 
Act. By this measure, it was required that every person holding 
any office of trust or emolument should, besides taking the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, receive the sacrament according to 
the rites of the church of England, and should subscribe a declara- 
tion against transubstantiation. Even the protestant dissenters, 
on whom this measure threatened to fall with equal severity as on 
the papists, supported its passing, in the hope that they might 
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thus resist the progress of the common enemy, and in considera- 
tion of their sdf-devotion, the commons promised to bring in a 
bill for their relief; but, before this law could be passed, the 
king, who had obtained his subsidies, prorogued the parliament, 
and thus the proposed toleration became the very reverse — the 
dissenters as well as the papists were now excluded from all public 
employments. 

The duke of York, who could no longer evade the strict letter 
of the law, repaired to the king, and, with tears in his eyes, 
resigned all his commissions ; but this was only the commence- 
ment of his troubles : when parliament met again, at the end of 
October, the question of the duke's marriage with the princess 
Maria d'Este, sister of the duke of Modena, was brought under 
discussion. The commons inveighed bitterly against the heir to 
the crown having been married without their consent, and that, 
too, to a catholic princess : they even addressed the king, to pre- 
vent the consummation of the match; but he replied that his 
honour was pledged, and that, as it was already concluded by 
proxy, he could not interfere. The commons, notwithstanding, 
passed a vote refusing supplies and demanding that several per- 
sons, suspected of being favourable to popery, should be dismissed 
from the royal council. The king, exasperated at these violent 
proceedings, went down to the lords and prorogued the parlia- 
ment till the following January (1674). 

Some circumstances, at this time, led Charles to suspect the 
fidelity of Shaftesbury, and he was dismissed from his office of 
chancellor, and secretly took part with the opposition. When 
parliament again met, in the spring, an inquiry was instituted 
into the conduct of the war, which disclosed such malversation 
that the commons decided immediately on impeaching the several 
ministers who had been concerned in it : the duke of Lauderdale 
was the first to be attacked; the charges against him were a 
design to set up arbitrary power in England and an attempt to 
raise an army in Scotland; a similar accusation was brought 
against Buckingham, and both were dismissed from the royal 
presence and councils for ever. 

A proposition was then made to open negociations with the 
States, and sir William Temple was commissioned from the king 
to undertake this mission ; and in three days a peace was con- 
cluded (February 19), by which the honour of the flag was con- 
ceded to England, and the Dutch agreed to pay 800,000 crowns 
in four yearly instalments as a compensation towards the expenses 
of the war. The whole of the English troops, however, were not 
recalled from the French service; and the king again applied 
to Louis for a pension of 500,000 crowns, in order to avoid the 
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neoessity of meeting the parliament, the next session of which he 
expected to he very stormy, on account of the abrupt manner in 
which the last two sessions had been closed. The evil was, how- 
ever, only deferred, for the money furnished by France was in* 
adequate to supply the lavish expenditure of the court, and in 
the next year (1675), Charles was again compelled to meet his 
parliament; he had, however, in the meantime, taken every 
precaution to mitigate their resentment, by publishing a severe 
edict against all priests and recusants ; by causing his two nieces, 
the daughters of the duke of York, to be confirmed in the Angli- 
can church ; and by negociating a marriage between the eldest 
of them, the princess Mary, and the brave prince of Orange, who 
was exceedingly popular in England, and was known to be a 
staunch protestant. These concessions to the popular voice, how- 
ever« failed to render the parliament so obliging as Charles could ' 
have wished. The commons endeavoured to renew the impeach- 
ment against Lauderdale, who was still continued in office, and 
even preferred seven articles against Danby, the new lord treasurer. 
Buckingham, Shaftesbury, Salisbury^ and Wharton, now become 
whigs, united in opposing their influence and talent against the 
measures of the government. The bill imposing a new test, called 
the Non-resisting Test, by which every member of parliament, and 
every person holding office, was to be required to take an oath that 
he abhorred the traitorous doctrine of bearing arms by the king's 
authority against his person, and that he held it unlawful to pro- 
pose any alteration in church or state, called forth the vehemence 
of their invective. After a protracted debate of seventeen days, 
during the greater part of which the king was present in the 
house of lords, agreeably to an ancient custom, which had been 
lately revived, the bill was passed by a majority of only two. 
A dispute then having arisen between the two houses respecting 
the right of the lords, as the highest judicial authority in the 
realm, to summon members of the lower house to give evidence 
before them, the king took this opportunity of again proroguing 
the parliament, without waiting for the new Test Act to be passed 
through the commons. 

In this interval a considerable change had taken place in the 
aspect of foreign affairs: the French arms, both in Holland and 
Germany, had met with a reverse, and the famous general Turenne 
had been slain. Charles thought this an opportune moment to 
offer his mediation, which was partially accepted by the belli- 
gerents, but only with the view of gaining time, either party being 
desirous, at any price, of securing the assistance of Englaxid. The 
allies urged the necessity of imposing limits to the ambition of 
Louis XIV. ; but the French king relied upon the means which 
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he bad so often before found eflfectual in secnring the con- 
nivance of Charles, and directed his ambassador, Ravigny, to 
offer the renewal of the pension of £100,000 a-year, which 
would enable Charles to avoid the disagreeable necessity of 
meeting his parliament, which he so much dreaded. A secret 
treaty was accordingly entered into between the two monarchs, 
only known to the duke of York, Lauderdale, and Danby, by 
which it was stipulated that neither of them should enter into 
any engagement except by mutual consent, and that in case of 
any disturbance breaking out in either of their dominions they 
should aid each other with money and troops. The effect of this 
secret alliance was, that Charles postponed the assembling of 
parliament as long as he could ssdfely do so by law; but at 
length, when the great council of the nation met, after an in- 
terval of fifteen months, the commons called the attention of the 
king to the danger to which the peace of Europe would be 
exposed, if Louis, who had already taken Valenciennes, Cambray, 
and St. Omer, were permitted to reduce the rest of the Nether- 
lands; he replied by the demand of £600,000, which the commons 
indignantly refused, and voted an address, praying him to enter 
into an alliance with the states- general and the other allies, 
whereby the peace of Europe might be preserved without any 
such sacrifice on his part. The king, who was only desirous of 
making the best pecuniary bargain he could, affected extreme 
displeasure at this interference with his prerogative, and dis- 
missed both houses till the ensuing December, when^ he said, he 
hoped they would repent of the evil course into which they had 
been led by some designing men, alluding no doubt to Buckings 
ham, Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wharton, who had been com- 
mitted to the Tower, at the beginning of the session, for calling in 
question the legality of postponing the convocation of parliament 
for more than a year, which they asserted to be contrary to 
several statutes of Edward III. This important question, which 
was originated in the house of lords, had at one time threatened 
the dissolution of the parliament ; but sir Heneage Finch (now 
lord chancellor and earl of Nottingham) volunteered his services 
to prove, to the satisfaction of their lordships, that the term for the 
assembling of parliament had been extended to three years by the 
Triennial Act of the 16th Charles L, and by the statute of the 
present reign which repealed that act : his evidence was admitted 
as conclusive, and those who had mooted the question were com- 
mitted to prison till they should beg pardon of the king and of 
that house upon their knees, which they did at the commencement 
of the next session (January 15, 1678). 
The king's object was now accomplished — he bad succeeded in 
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gietting tid of his parliament without having been compelled to 
pledge himself to assist the States, and he immediately despatched 
a messenger to Louis, assuring him that it would be impossible 
for him to resist the demands of the commons, when they met 
again, unless he was well supplied with money to bribe the 
leading members; he therefore required that his pension should 
be increased by £100,000, which, after some delay, was conceded 
by the French monarch, who knew that if Charles should give 
his consent to the marriage of the princess Mary with the prince 
of Orange, as he was urged to do by the parliament, there would 
be no possibility of preventing the renewal of the protestant 
coalition. When this match was first proposed to the prince by 
the English ambassador, sir William Temple, he hesitated to give 
any encouragement to it : ''I know," said he, " that, situated as 
I am, it will be incumbent on me some time or other to be 
married; but, at the same time, I am thoroughly determined 
that no consideration of political expediency shall induce me to 
tie myself to a woman, with whom I cannot look forward to a 
reasonable prospect of domestic happiness;" but subsequently, 
learning that the princess was a devout protestant, and every way 
worthy of his love, he entertained very different sentiments, and 
requested permission, at the end of the campaign, to visit her in 
England. Charles readily assented, and the religious scruples of 
the duke of York, her father, having been overcome, the ceremony 
was performed by the bishop of London on the 4th of November, 
1677. 

An alliance offensive and defensive was then concluded with 
the States, in which the other allies were included ; and Louis 
was told, when he complained of breach of faith, that he might 
think himself fortunate that the king had not assented to the 
petition of parliament, which had offered to furnish a fleet of 
ninety sail and an army of 30,000 men, if the king would 
cordially enter into a war with France. Louis, who well knew 
how to recede as well as to advance, accepted the apology with 
apparent good grace, but stopped the payment of Charles's 
pension, instructing Barillon, at the same time, to employ the 
money in bribing the leaders of the opposition, which he did 
with such good effect, that the king's proposal to fix the annual 
revenue, once for all, at £300,000 was rejected by the commons, 
and the king was again left dependent on his own resources and 
such supplies as he might draw from France. Hostilities, how- 
ever, had been actually commenced, and Charles, who found the 
advantage of a standing army, showed no disposition to disband 
it, although several times requested so to do by the commons, 
who, somewhat biassed by the money of Barillon, and fearful lest 
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the armj might be toned to the disedvintige of tbe state* now 
were iinzioiM for the reitoratioii of peace, and die diachaii^ of 
the military foroe. The parliameat even voted the aoppliea for 
this purpoee ; but the doke of Yoiic. who was especially aiudcMn 
to retain so invaliiable an instniment of absolute power, under- 
took, at this very time, the oooBmand of the army in perBon, and 
prepared to embark with 8,000 men for Flanders. A treaty had, 
however, meantime been entered into at Nimegnen, which stipu- 
lated that France and Holland shoold mntoaUy give Yundi the 
places they had taken, bnt that Loois shoold retain all his con- 
qoestf in Flanders, except Ath, Charkroi, Ondenarde, Cooitnu, 
Toomai, and Valenciennes, which were to form a frontier between 
the French dominions and the United Provinces. 

Tbe policy of Loois, in these doable dealings with the king 
and tbe country party, is sufficiently evident: he had no sincere 
desire, as the duke of York justly observed, to see England one 
united empire under an absolute and powoM monarch, or yet 
to see it a« republic ; his object undoubtedly was to dierish dis- 
cord and disunion between tiie king and the people, so that he 
might be able to play the two parties against each other, and 
thus be freed from interruption from England in his project of 
extending the frontiers of France to the Rhine, and establishing 
a dictatorship over the rest of Europe. The conduct of the 
opposition, however, in receiving bribes from a foreign minister 
to betray the interests of their country,* is certainly, on eveiry 
principle of morality, as little justifiable as that of the king; 
It has been urged in their defence, that they only acceded to the 
wishes of the French ambassador to obviate the necessity of main- 
taining a large standing army, which they considered incompatible 
with &e existence of a free constitution, and feared that it might 
be turned to the worst of purposes; but such a committal of 
actual evil to effect a questionable good, is certainly deserving of 
tbe severest censure, even if it can be seriously thought that men 
like Hollis and Sidney could ever have entertained su^ visionary 
notions. The most that can be said in their defence is, that, in 
pursuing a good object, the defence of the national liberties, they 
were not over-scrupulous of the means to be adopted. 

* Barillon, in 1680, speaks of having given various sums to the popular 
leaders, as 1,000 guineas to Bnckingham, and sums of 500 or 300 guineas 
to Algernon Sidney, sir Thomas Littleton, Mr.Qarraway, Mr. Hampden, 
and othsn.— Hallam, ConsU Hiat. u. p. 647. 
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THE LAST TWO STUARTS. 

CHABIXS n. CONTINUED. — 1678 — 1685. 
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political not theological — Expulsion of catholics from the house of lords-^ 
Attempt to change the succession — Impeachment of Danby — ^Dissolution 
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of prorogation — Indictment of the duke of York — Rejection of the Exclu- 
sion bill by the lords — Ministerial impeachments — Execution of Stafford 
— Profligacy of politicians — Parliament at Oxford — Rejection of the king's 
proposals for settling the succession — Fall of the country party — Confis- 
cation of corporate charters — Detection of the Whig conspiracies — Exe- 
cution of Russell and Sidney — ^Tory reaction — Opposition of Halifax in 
the council — Influence of the duke of York — Position of ministers in the 
seventeenth century not the same as at present — Character and policy of 
Charles. 

Thk popular disBatisfaction which the mal-administratioii of 
Charles's government had produced was farther augmented by the 
prospect of a catholic saccession, and the presence of a standing 
army* which, although the war was finished, had not been dis- 
banded. The country party were dejected, and began to think that 
farther resistance to the court was hopeless. In this state of 
feverish excitement, the populace were ready to believe any evil 
tiding^ which might have the slightest shadow of foundation ; and 
a circumstance soon occurred, which, as it coincided with their 
previously entertained fears, threw the nation into the utmost 
oonstemation. During the recess of parliament, as the king was 
walking one day (August 12, 1678) in St. James's park, he was 
accosted by a stranger in a foreign garb, who warned him, as he 
bved his life, immediately to return home and take council for his 
preservation, as there were three men who had bound themselves 
by a solemn vow to effect his ruin. The king, who was above 
such low suspicions, treated the matter with the indifference it 
deserved ; but Shaftesbury, who, since his dismissal from office. 
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had put himself at the head of the opposition, called pablic atten- 
tion to it as a matter of great importance, concerning not only 
the person of the king, but the safety of the realm ; and so soon 
as parliament met (October 21), a searching investigation "was 
instituted into the whole affair. The commons declared that it 
was a matter which ought not to be left to the decision of the 
ordinary courts, and cited Titus Oates, who had been revealed by 
Dr. Tonge as the person from whom he originally received the 
papers relating to the plot, to appear before a select committee, 
and answer such questions as might be put to him. The state- 
ments of the witnesses were extremely contradictory, and some 
of their assertions proved evidently false ; but the progress of the 
investigation brought to light some circumstances which lent a 
slight sanction to these suspicions. The duke of York's secretary, 
Coleman, was one of the persons accused of being concerned in 
the conspiracy, and upon searching his papers several letters were 
found addressed to La Chaise and St. Germain, wherein be 
rejoiced "that a mighty work was in hand, which promised no 
less than the conversion of the three kingdoms to the catholic fedth, 
aqd by that perhaps the utter subduing of a pestilent heresy, 
which had a long time domineered over a great part of this 
northern world." 

This allusion had no reference whatever to the Popish Plot, as 
this imaginary conspiracy was named, but related to the favour- 
able disposition which Charles was known to entertain towards 
the Romish church ; for, as Mr. Hallam judiciously observes, 
"There was really and truly a popish plot in being, though not 
that which Titus Oates and his associates pretended to revetd ; but 
one alert, enterprising, effective, in direct operation, against the 
established protestant religion in England. In this plot, the king, 
the duke, and the king of France were chief conspirators ; the 
Romish priests, and especially the Jesuits, were eager co- 
operators." This however was quite distinct from the tissue of 
silly falsehoods which imposed upon the popular credulity. The 
arrests went on apace ; so that, in a short time, above 2,000 sus- 
pected persons, including five peers, were thrown into the city 
prisons. It was in vain that these unhappy persons, who were 
accused by the vile calumny of the two perjured rogues, Oates 
and Bedloe, declared their innocence, and brought unexceptionable 
evidence to prove it. The popular frenzy against Roman catholics 
was so great that the integrity, humanity, and loyalty of their past 
lives availed them nothing. '• The evidence," says Macaulay,"*^ 
" which a Roman catholic produced in his iBvour proved only 

* Macaalay, Hist. Eng. ii. p. 7. 
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haw little popish oaths were worth.* His very virtues raised a 
presumption of his guilt; that he had hefore him death and 
judgment in immediate prospect, only made it more likely that he 
-wovdd deny what, without injury to the holiest of causes, he could* 
not confess. Among the unhappy men who were convicted of the 
mnrder of Godfrey was one protestant of no high character, 
Henry Berry. It is a remarkable and well-attested circumstance. 
that Berry's last words did more to shake the credit of the plot 
than the dying declarations of all the pious and honourable Roman 
catholics who underwent the same fate." 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would be difficult to account 
for BO violent an outburst of popular feeling ; but when we con- 
sider more closely the peculiar position of the English nation at 
that time, and the relation in which England stood to the leading 
doctrines of the Romish church, we may perhaps find some ex- 
planation of this otherwise unaccountable phenomenon. " The 
extreme antipathy and dread," says the same writer, *' with which 
the people regarded the Romish religion was not to be ascribed 
solely or chiefly to theological animosity. That salvation might 
be found in the church of Rome, nay, that some members of that 
church had been among the brightest examples of Christian virtue, 
was admitted by all divines of the Anglican communion and by 
the most illustrious nonconformists. It is notorious that the 
penal laws against popery were strenuously defended by many 
who thought Arianism, quakerism, and Judaism more dangerous, 
in a spiritual point of view, than popery, and who yet showed no 
disposition to enact similar laws against Arians, quakers, or Jews. 
It is easy to explain why the Roman catholic was treated with less 
indulgence than was shown to men who renounced the doctrine of 
the Nicene fathers, and even to men who had not been admitted 
by baptism within the Christian pale. There was among the 
Ebiglish a strong conviction that the Roman catholic, where the 
interests of his religion were concerned, thought himself free from 
all the ordinary rules of morality, nay, that he thought it meri- 
torious to violate those rules, if, by so doing, he could avert 

♦ This view is fdlly supported by the authority of Mr. Hooke, the Roman 
historian : — ** Lord chief justice Scroggs, hearing the testimony of Oates 
concerning a consultation among the papists in London, at which Oates 
swore he himself was present, disproved in the fullest manner by several 
persons who came over from France for the purpose, and who all swore to 
their having seen Oates at St. Omer on the very day he pretended to have 
been in London ; to one of them, who, on cross examination, said, ' he was 
certain Oates was at St. Omer on that day, if he could believe his own 
senses,' replied, that * all papists were taught not to believe their senses ;' 
and so set aside the testimony of all the witnesses who had sworn to that 
fact.- 

q5 
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injury or reproach from the church of which he was a member. 
Nor was this opinioa destitute of a show of reason. It was im- 
possible to deny that Roman catholic casuists of great eminence 
had written in defence of equivocation, of mental reservation, of 
perjury, and even of assassination. Nor, it was said, had the 
speculations of this odious school of sophists been barren of results. 
The massacre of Saint Bartholomew, the murder of the first 
William of Orange, the murder of Henry III. of France, the 
numerous conspiracies which had been formed against the life of 
Elizabeth, and, above all, the Gunpowder Treason, were constantly 
cited as instances of the close connexion between vicious theory 
and vicious practice. It was alleged that every one of these 
crimes had been prompted or applauded by Roman catholic divines. 
The letters which Everard Digby wrote in lemon juice from the 
Tower to his wife had recently been published, and were often 
quoted. He was a scholar and a gentleman, upright in all ordi- 
nary dealing^, and strongly impressed with a sense of duty to 
God. Yet he had been deeply concerned in the plot for blowing 
up king, lords, and commons, and had, on the brink of eternity, 
declared that it was incomprehensible to him how any Roman 
catholic should think such a design sinful. The inference popu- 
larly drawn from these things was that, however fair the general 
character of a papist might be, there was no excess of fraud or 
cruelty of which he was not capable when the safety and honour 
of his church were at stake." Under these impressions, it is 
easy to see how the multitude might have been misled into 
the belief of all the absurdities of the Popish Plot; but that 
Charles, who was never for a moment deceived by the imposture, 
should have condemned men to death, merely because it was 
gratifying to his popularity, is a degree of baseness to which 
we should never have believed a king of England would have 
stooped, were it not established beyond contradiction by the con- 
curring testimony of history. 

While the religious frenzy was at its height, the parliament 
passed a bill excluding all catholics from parliament and from 
the royal presence, upon which one-and-twenty catholic peers 
lost their seats in the upper house, and for a century and a half 
their descendants continued to be excluded. It was with difficulty 
that the duke of York was exempted from the operation of this 
measure; and Titus Oates, emboldened by his success, and by 
the grant of £1,200 a-year, wbich had been bestowed upon him 
by parliament, ventured to bring an accusation against the queen, 
charging her with being accessory to the plot for murdering her 
husband and setting up the Roman catholic religion. Absurd as 
was this calumny, it was nevertheless entertained by Shaftesbury 
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md several leaders of the parliament, who wished to make 
political capital of it, in order to rain the duke of York: an 
address was accordingly voted to remove the queen and her 
attendants from Whitdiall ; but the lords, having examined the 
two witnesses, Oates and Bedloe, refused their co-operation, and 
the absurd and unfounded charge was dropped. The object of 
the country party, in supporting this groundless accusation 
against the queen, was sufficiently evidenced by the conduct of 
the leaders of the opposition, who, having mortally offended the 
duke, saw that their only safety lay in procuring his exclusion 
from the throne ; but this could only be accomplished either by 
obtaining the concurrence of thfi whole legislature in an Act of 
Exclusion, or by persuading the king to marry again, in hopes 
of a legitimate issue, which would secure the nation from the 
danger of a catholic succession. This latter course was certainly 
the most convenient, if not the most honourable, and as the 
voluptuous character of his majesty was well known, they thought ' 
to experience little difficulty in the matter ; but Charles, contrary 
to his usual levity, declared that " It was his intention to stand 
by his queen to the last ; and that, considering his faithlessness 
to her in other respects, it appeared to him a horrible crime to 
desert her in this extremity." 

Shaftesbury, finding that there were no hopes of persuading the 
king to a divorce, and having failed in the impeachment of the 
queen, determined to bring in a bill for transferring the right of 
succession from James to his eldest daughter, Mary, as being the 
nearest protestant heir ; but before this could be accomplished it 
was requisite to ruin the treasurer Danby, who was a firm sup- 
porter of the royal prerogative and adverse to any change in the 
succession. The commons therefore, at his instigation, renewed 
the charges which had been preferred against the treasurer in the 
last session, and Montague (who was in league with Barillon, the 
French ambassador) read a letter to the house, in which Danby 
proffered to Louis the king's good offices " in procuring such a 
peace as might be advantageous to France," on the express un- 
derstanding that Louis should pay the sum of 6,000,000 of livres 
to Charles annually for three years. Nothing could be more 
scandalous than this barter of the nation's honour and indepen- 
dence for foreign gold, but the fact was proved beyond a doubt, 
and Danby did not even deny it: he pleaded the king's signature, 
which ran in these words, "This letter is writ by my order, 
C.R." The parliament, as in duty bound, paid no regard to 
this authority, but proceeded the more vehemently in the prose- 
cution against the minister, who, by a fundamental principle of 
the constitution, was alone answerabl.e for the offence. The king 
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was wUling to dismiss his minister, bat he entirely refused to 
suffer the impeachment to proceed, fearing, no doabt, lest, in the 
progress of investigation, matters should be brought to light 
which might cause himself extreme personal annoyance and emr 
barrassment ; he therefore dissolved the parliament (January 24, 
1679), which had been in existence from the beginning of the 
year 1661, and, from the number of cavaliers it contained, has 
been styled, " The most loyal parliament that had ever met in 
England." 

The utmost excitement now prevailed throughout the whole 
country, and the contention at the elections was so obstinate that 
nothing similar had previously Jbeen experienced. New tactics 
were employed by either party to gain a majority, vast sums of 
money were expended in bribery, horses were hired at great 
charge for the conveyance of electors from distant parts of the 
realm, and the practice of splitting freeholds for the purpose of 
multiplying votes was now first resorted to. The tide ran strong 
against the government, and the king, foreseeing the danger that 
the new house of commons would prove still more refractory than 
the last, endeavoured to persuade his brother, the duke of York, 
to be reconciled, if only in external form, to the Anglican church ; 
bat the duke, who was sincerely religious, although a libertine, 
obstinately refused all compromise, and asserted that he would 
rather quit the kingdom than abandon his religion. Charles 
warned him of his danger, and advised him to retire to Brussels ; 
but, at the same time, assured him that he would not sanction 
any infringement of his rights during his absence. 

The spirit of the commons, however, was by no means allayed ; 
they at once proceeded with the impeachment against Danby, 
who had meantime been deprived of his offices and banished the 
king's presence. The unfortunate minister pleaded the king's 
pardon ; but, as this had been granted before sentence, or even 
inquiry, the commons declared it illegal, and during the angry 
discussion which ensued, the important question was brought 
forward, whether the crown had a right to pardon when the 
house of commons had impeached ; even moderate members were 
of opinion that it was desirable that a law should, in this case, 
preclude pardon, and the Bill of Attainder was proceeded with. 
The lords in vain endeavoured to avoid the difficulty, by passing 
a bill for his banishment ; but the commons rejected it, and voted, 
" That there was no precedent of a pardon granted to any person 
impeached by the commons of high treason, or other high crimes, 
pending the impeachment." The lords were, therefore, at length 
compelled to give way, and Danby was committed to the Tower. 
In this embarrassment, the king sent for sir William Temple, 
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who recommended the remodelling of the privy council, on sach 
a basis that the annual income of its members, who were to be 
reduced in number from fifty to thirty, might be equal to that of 
the commons, which was estimated at about £400,000 per annum, 
for it was then the universally admitted maxim in politics, that 
influence and property were reciprocal, and as the leading popular 
members of both houses were to be included in the number of 
councillors, it was thought that a counterpoise might thus be 
created to the power of the lower house. 

The king, however, if he thought by this means to crush the 
popular party, was miserably deceived ; the protestant spirit of 
the nation was too deeply rooted to be thus easily overcome ; and 
Shaftesbury, although he filled the important office of president 
of the council, still continued to lead the opposition, and succeeded 
in getting a resolution minatory of the duke of York passed 
without a dissentient voice. It was to no purpose that the king 
proposed such limitations on the power of a catholic successor as 
might effectually secure the interests of protestantism : " I am 
ready," said he, " to consent to any laws of this kind, so as the 
same extend not to alter the descent of the crown in the right 
line nor to defeat the succession, and for this purpose I propose 
that provision may be made, first to distinguish a popish from a 
protestant successor; then so to limit and circumscribe the 
authority of a popish successor that he may be disabled from 
doing any harm." The commons, however, were inexorable, 
and instead of acknowledging the royal clemency by an addresei 
of thanks, as was done by the lords, they passed a vote declaring 
that the constituent power inherent in parliament was unlimited, 
and that it extended to all objects relative to the public welfare, 
consequently even to the succession to the throne, and that it was 
not bound by any fundamental law. In accordance with this 
resolution, lord Russell introduced a bill formally declaring that 
the duke was disqualified from succeeding to the crown, and pro- 
viding that, in the event of the king's death or resignation, the 
sovereignty of these kingdoms should devolve upon the next pro- 
testant heir, as if the duke of York were already dead. The bill 
passed through committee, and notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts of the court party, the friends of the duke, and the sup- 
porters of hereditary right, it was read a second time, and passed 
by a majority of seventy-nine. 

The king could no longer endure this interference with his 
private concerns, as he pleased to term it, and thinking that the 
parliament which had excluded his brother might aim at his own 
crown, he first prorogued and then dissolved it; but not before 
be had given his assent to a measure which, although it intro- 
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daced no new element into the constitution, yet, by the efficacy it 
gave to existing laws, may be considered one of the bulwarks of 
English liberty : this was the famous Habeas Corpus Act, so named 
from the first words in which the writ ran. Hitherto the opera* 
tion of the writ of Habeas Corpus had been so ineffective, that 
the boasted security which it offered to personal liberty mostly 
proved illusory in cases where the government was concerned; 
but by the statute 31 Car. II. c. 9, it was made imperative on the 
lord chancellor, or any of the twelve judges, to grant a writ, by 
which the gaoler is directed to produce in court the body of the 
prisoner, and to certify the cause of his detention and imprison- 
ment ; the practice of sending persons to prisons beyond sea was 
forbidden under severe penalties ; and it was directed that every 
prisoner must be indicted the first term after his conmiitment, 
and brought to trial in the subsequent term. A law so favour* 
able to the subject's liberty is not to be found in any government 
except that of Britain, and has induced Charles Fox, in his ad- 
mirable fragment of the " History of the Stuarts," to assert that 
" their reign was the age of good laws but of a bad administra* 
tion." 

The long continued opposition between the parliament and the 
crown, on so important a subject as the succession, had wrought 
the public mind into such a fervour that the whole nation seemed 
divided into two hostile camps, not differing only on particular 
measures, but on the whole theory of government. The country 
party, who were the opposers of the crown, were called by their 
opponents Whigs, as being akin in their sentiments to the Scot- 
tish fanatics, who were thus named : they retaliated by styling 
the conservatives, or court party, Tories, as resembling the popish 
robbers of that name in Ireland, which epithets have continued to 
designate the two rival parties in the state down to the present 
day ; not that they have continued to hold the same principles, 
but that they have always occupied the same relative position to 
each other and to the great body of the nation ; the one repre- 
senting the democratic or popular interest — ^the other the con- 
servative or aristocratic. Each party, as is the case in most 
popular factions, had on its side a great deal of right and a great 
deal of wrong : most of the tory party would have gone the 
length of supporting the monarch in the most arbitrary stretches 
of despotic power, while many of the whigs would gladly have 
stripped him of all power whatever — so difficult is it for a stated- 
man to steer a middle course ; for by so doing he must not only 
encounter the hostility of the adverse party, but lose the support 
of his friends ; it is thus, therefore, that we shall see the policy of 
the state in future incline either to the one or the other extreme, 
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as circmnatances and the diBposition of the nation throw the 
power into the hands of the one or the other of these factions. 

In Scotland, the popular discontent was manifested with still 
greater violence than in England ; for the people of the western 
counties, exasperated at the re-introduction of episcopacy and the 
ejection of the preshyterian clergymen from their livings, took up 
arms, renewed the Covenant, and put archbishop Sharp, who had 
firoved himself a cruel and tyrannical prelate, to death. This 
was the signal for a general insurrection ; the populace, headed 
by Hamilton, a zealous preacher, repulsed the troops of Graham 
of Claverhouse, who had barbarously attacked the conventicle at 
Drumclog, near Loudon hill, and following up their successes, 
took possession of Glasgow; but the undisciplined multitude 
were unable to stand their ground against the regular troops of 
Monmouth, and were defeated at Bothwell bridge, near Hamilton. 
The country was then delivered over to the sanguinary and 
rapacious Claverhouse, whose dragoons committed unheard-of 
atrocities on the unoffending people; the cottages of the poor 
were pillaged and burned, and the nobility were almost ruined 
by the exorbitant fines imposed upon them by the court of jus- 
ticiary. 

To avoid inquiry into these barbarous acts, and to shield the 
duke of York, who had returned from the Low Countries, from 
prosecution, the king dissolved the parliament, and caused writs 
to be issued for a new election; but no sensible change had 
taken place in the public mind, and the elections soon showed 
that the popular party would be decidedly in the majority. The 
king therefore prorogued the parliament the very day it met 
(October 17), and by successive prorogations prevented its pro- 
ceeding to business for more than a year. This stretch of prero- 
gative, however, only further excited the suspicions of the people, 
and numerous petitions poured in from all parts of the country, 
praying that the parliament might be allowed to sit at the end of 
the first prorogation. At the same time, the duke of Monmouth, 
natural son of Charles H., who had been banished to the Low 
Countries for siding with the popular party, ventured to return, 
notwithstanding the express prohibition of the king, who deprived 
him of all his honours and employments : his popularity, how- 
ever, was sufficient to prevent his being personally molested, and 
it began to be openly debated whether it would not be advisable 
to secure the ^elusion of the duke of York by his election to the 
crown, the old' adage being revived with prophetic signification, 
" The worst title makes the best king.'* The more sober part of 
the nation, however, saw extreme danger in so violent a course, 
and rallied round the throne ; counter addresses poured in from 
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all sides, assuring the king of the fidelity of the nation, and their 
ahhorrence of the practices of those who sought to limit the 
undoubted prerogatives of the crown. 

Encouraged by this expression of popular loyalty, the king was 
in hopes to overcome the resistance of parliament, if he could but 
obtain supplies, and he therefore commissioned his ambassador to 
apply again to Louis XIV. for aid ; but this time he was disap- 
pointed, for Barillon, the French ambassador, having written to 
his sovereign, that " Charles had so much fallen in the public 
estimation as not to be worth the outlay of his money, which 
might better be employed in bribing the popular leaders," the 
overtures of the English ambassador were received but coldly, 
and the negociation was finally broken off. The embarrassment 
of the king was now extreme, and the popular leaders, taking 
advantage of it, pressed the necessity of assembling parliament, 
and preferred an indictment against the duke of York, who had 
returned to England, before the grand jury for recusancy, which 
was sitting in Westminster hall ; the chief-justice only succeeded 
in evading this information by a sudden dismissal of the jury ; 
but Shaftesbury had accomplished his main object — ^the convincing 
of his friends that he was determined on admitting no compromise 
with the duke. Numerous other lords now entered into the 
league, and the duchess of Portsmouth, who possessed great 
influence over the king, was employed to offer him a large grant 
of money and the power of naming his successor, as had formerly 
been conceded to Henry VIII. , on condition of his assenting to 
the Bill of Exclusion ; but the king was firm in his resolve not to 
listen to any overtures which might have for their object a change 
in the succession, and was with difficulty persuaded to order 
James to quit the kingdom. 

It was in vain that the king endeavoured to deceive the parlia- 
ment, by promising to listen to their complaints so soon as the 
vote of subsidy had been passed — ^the commons, warned by ex- 
perience, replied, •* First the Exclusion, and then the money." 
The discussion proceeded with great warmth, and Dangerfield, 
the author of the Meal-tub Plot, a man of infamous character, 
who was endeavouring to imitate Titus Oates, appeared before 
the bar of the house, and accused the duke of being cognisant of 
his having forged the plot, and of having encouraged him to kill 
the king. This fabrication of falsehoods was apparently admitted 
as satisfactory by the commons, who immediately adopted a 
resolution, " To take into consideration how to suppress popery, 
and to prevent a popish successor." A new bill was accordingly 
infrrtHuced for the exclusion of the duke of York, and notwith- 
^ the message of the king, '* That he would not consent 
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to alter the snccession/' it was read a third time, and passed by 
a large majority. Lord Russell carried it up to the lords ; but 
here it met with a firm resistance — ^the bishops were true to the 
cause of the prerogative, and the bill was rejected by a majority 
of sixty- three to thirty. The duke of Monmouth, who was in 
hopes of inheriting the crown, voted in the minority; for the 
popular leaders had led him to anticipate that, in the event of the 
duke being disqualified, a bill might be introduced legitimatizing 
his birth, and, as he was a favourite with the people, he felt so 
confident of success, that he incautiously appeared in public with 
the royal arms on his carriage, without the cross-bar, which 
marked his illegitimate descent — an indiscretion which, two years 
after, was adduced against him on his trial for treason. 

The commons, foiled in their design, now proceeded to impeach 
the chief opposers of the Exclusion Bill : Seymour was accused 
of malversation in his office of treasurer of the navy, Halifax 
excluded the king's presence, and the venerable viscount Stafibrd, 
one of the popish lords, who had lain for two years in the Tower, 
without even being admitted to a hearing, was brought before 
the house of lords, and condemned, on the evidence of Titus 
Oates * and two of his perjured associates, by a majority of fifty- 
five to thirty-one, which shows to what extremes of madness and 
injustice a nation may be led by the fury of religious hatred ; for 
the evidence against Stafibrd was such as would, under any other 
circumstances, have been declared obviously incongruous and 
absurd. But the Habeas Corpus Act, which bad secured life and 
liberty to every other section of the community, availed not to 
rescue the martyrs of the Popish Plot; they continued to pine 
away their lives in hopeless confinement, and above twenty are 
said to have perished on the scafibld. It is difficult to award 
the exact amount of blame which attaches to each party in this 
iniquitous proceeding. The people were certainly duped, but 
neither the king, the judges, nor the ministers were deceived as 
to the fallaciousness of the charges. The popular leaders, bow- 
ever, who countenanced the discovery of plots, and urged the 
execution of papists, merely as a means of political aggression, 
are certainly not the most excusable : with shame be it said, the 
great names of Russell, Capel, and Sidney must be included in 
&is category. The only excuse which can be made for them is, 
the deleterious effect which political revolutions always exercise 
on the tone of public morality. " The end of the seventeenth 

* In tlie subseqaent reign, this wicked impostor was convicted of per- 
jury, and condemned to the pillory and perpetual imprisonment, from 
which he was not released till after the Revolution, when his signal ser- 
vices and sufferings were rewarded with a considerable pension. 
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centiuy/' says Macaulay,* " was the era of political comiptioii. 
The great statesmen of that age were exposed not only to the 
same noxious influences which affected the nation generally, bat 
also to a taint of a peculiar and of a most malignant kind. Their 
character had been formed amidst frequent and violent revohitions 
and counter-revolutions. In the course of a few years, they had 
seen the ecclesiastical and dvil polity of their country repeatedly 
changed. They had seen an episcopal church persecuting puri- 
tans, a puritan church persecuting episcopalians, and an episcopal 
church persecuting puritans again. They had seen an hereditary 
monarchy abolished and restored. They had seen the Long 
Parliament thrice supreme in the state, and thrice dissolved 
amidst the curses and laughter of millions. They had seen a 
new dynasty rapidly rising to the height of power and glory, and 
then on a sudden hurled down from the chair of state without a 
struggle. They had seen a new representative system devised, 
tried, and abandoned. They had seen a new house of lords 
created and scattered. They had seen great masses of property 
violently transferred from cavaliers to roundheads, and from 
roundheads back to cavaliers. During these events, no man 
could be a stirring and thriving politician who was not prepared 
to change with every change of fortune. It was only in retire- 
ment that any person could long keep the character either of a 
steady royalist or of a steady republican. One who, in such an 
age, is determined to attain civil greatness must renounce all 
thought of consistency. Instead of affecting immutability in the 
midst of endless mutation, he must be always on the watch for 
the indications of a coming reaction. He must seize the exact 
moment for deserting a falling cause. Having gone all lengths 
with a faction while it was uppermost, he must suddenly extricate 
himself from it when its difficulties begin, must assail it, must 
persecute it, must enter on a new career of power and prosperity 
in company with new associates. His situation naturally de- 
velopes in him, to the highest degree, a peculiar class of abilities 
and a peculiar class of vices. He becomes quick of observation 
and fertile of resource. He catches without effort the tone of 
any sect or party with which he chances to mingle. He discerns 
the signs of the times with a sagacity which to the multitude 
appears miraculous, with a sagacity resembling that with which a 
veteran police officer pursues the faintest indications of crime, or 
with which a Mohawk warrior follows a track through' the woods. 
But we shall seldom find, in a statesman so trained, integrity, 
constancy, any of the virtues of the noble family of Truth. He 
has no faith in any doctrine, no zeal for any cause. He has seen 
* Hi8t Eng. i. p. 181. 
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80 many old institutions swept away, that he has no reverence for 
prescription. He has seen so many new institutions, from whidd 
much had heen expected, produce mere disappointment, that he 
has no hope of improvement. He sneers alike at those who are 
anxious to preserve and at those who are eager to reform. There 
is nothing in the state which he could not, without a scruple or a 
Uosh, join in defending or in destroying. Fidelity to opinions 
and to friends seems to him mere dulness and wrongheadedness. 
Politics he regards not as a science, of which the object is the 
happiness of mankind, but as an exciting game of mixed' chance 
and skill, at which a dexterous and lucky player may win an 
estate, a coronet, perhaps a crown, and at which one rash move 
may lead to the loss of fortune and of life. Ambition, which, in 
good times, and in good minds, is half a virtue, now, disjoined 
from every elevated and philanthropic sentiment, becomes a sdfish 
cupidity scarcely less ignoble than avarice. Among those pohti- 
cians who, from the Restoration to the accession of the house of 
Hanover, were at the head of the great parties in the state, very 
few can be named whose reputation is not stained by what, in our 
age, would be called gross perfidy and corruption. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that the most unprincipled public men 
who have taken part in affairs within our memory would, if tried 
by the standard which was in fashion during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, deserve to be regarded as scrupulous and 
disinterested." 

Few executions appear to have taken place after that of Stafford, 
who«e dying speech made a deep impression upon the crowd, and 
perhaps more than any other circumstance contributed to produce 
that reaction which overthrew the power of the whigs, by showing 
the people that they had been made the dupes of political designs. 
When the venerable lord, who was now in his seventieth year, 
had addressed the populace at length, in vindication of his inno- 
cence, they exclaimed, " We believe you, my lord — God bless 
yon, my lord !" 

The session, which had begun with so stormy a scene, continued 
its attacks upon the royal prerogative with a vindictiveness and 
perseverance which might well remind men of the days of 1641. 
Not only did the commons, on the rejection of the Exclusion Bill, 
refuse to grant supplies, but they impeached four of the judges, 
demanded the dismissal of several persons, whose conduct diey 
disapproved, from the king's service, and threatened to expel any 
of their members who should accept a place, or the promise of 
one, from the crown. Such unaffected boldness naturally startled 
the king and his advisers, and it was resolved to dismiss this 
parliament, and to assemble another at Oxford, where it was 
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thoQght the influence of the city would not extend, while the ultne* 
royalty of the university might be judiciously exerted in preaching 
the duty of passive obedience and the divine right of kings ; but 
this expedient not proving so successful as had been anticipated, 
Halifax advised the king to try the effect of partial concession, 
and obtained permission to propose in the house that an act 
should be passed securing the duke the title of king, on condition 
that he should remain at least 500 miles from England, while 
the princess of Orange, or, in the event of her death, the lady 
Anne, should administer the government as regent. The com* 
mons were at first inclined to embrace this expedient, as a satis« 
factory compromise, securing the maintenance of religion and 
liberty, while it did not overthrow the monarchy; but, after a 
lengthened discussion, it was finally rejected, and they proceeded 
with the second reading of the Exclusion Bill. This was the 
opportune moment for dissolving the parliament, and the king* 
seized it: a liberal offer had been made by the crown and re- 
jected by the country party, so that their conduct now appeared 
to most men to have been purely factious, and calculated to 
convert the monarchy into a republic. The country, therefore, 
instead of assuming a sullen aspect, as had been frequently the 
case on a sudden dissolution of parliament, resounded with loyal 
addresses, and the leaders of the whig party found themselves 
abandoned to their own resources. 

In this state of things, it appeared extremely probable that the 
king, who was no longer in want of money, having obtained a 
renewal of his pension from France, and being under the influence 
of his brother, the duke of York, would attempt to establish an 
absolute monarchy, and the arrests of Shaftesbury, Argyle, and 
Hamilton seemed to countenance this suspicion. But all doubts 
were soon set at rest by the unprovoked attack of the government 
upon the fundamental principle of English liberty — the right of 
self-government. The corporations had, as will be remembered,* 
for more than three centuries, under the Plantagenets and the 
Tudors, opposed a successful barrier to the encroachments of the 
crown, and notwithstanding the subserviency of the judges and 
the tjrranny of the courts, the independence of juries and the 
freedom of elections had always been maintained ; but if these 
strongholds of liberty could once be overthrown, the advocates of 
despotism saw that their great object would be accomplished, and 
that the people, divided amongst themselves, would be able to 
offer no firm resistance to the influence of the court. The duke 
of York, therefore, and those who sided with him, urged the king 
to issue a writ of inquiry, or quo warranto, against the city of 
London, requiring the citizens to produce their charter that it 
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might be examined, to ascertain whether they had in every 
respect acted in conformity with it : an investigation being made, 
it was discovered that in some points the city had exceeded the 
limits of discretion, had levied a market toll by its own authority, 
and had circnlated a printed petition against the prorogation of 
parliament in 1679, from which the crown inferred that the city 
had, by its breach of the charter, forfeited its privileges. The 
case was tried in the court of king's-bench. The advocates for 
the city argued that a corporation never had been, and could not 
be, subject to forfeiture ; that the acts with which the city was 
charged were both legal in themselves, but that, if any misde- 
meanour bad been committed, those persons alone were amenable 
who had committed it^ and not the corporation, which consisted 
of 50,000 individuals. But the judges were the mere tools of 
the crown^ and judgment was given (June 12, 1683), "That the 
franchises and liberty of the. city of London should be forfeited 
and seized into the king's hands." Upon the humble petition of 
the common council, the charter was restored, but with this 
restriction, that the most important offices — viz., those of the 
lord mayor and sheriffs — should in future be subject to the king's 
confirmation, and also that the king, when he had twice rejected 
the choice of a mayor or sheriff, might fill the office according to 
his own discretion. This mode of procedure, which had proved 
so successful with the most important corporation in the kingdom, 
was now generally applied, and the new lord chief-justice, Jeffreys, 
had an opportunity of showing his peculiar talent in inducing the 
different cities and corporations, partly by threats and partly by 
promises, to deliver up their charters. As there were few which 
had not been guilty of some irregularities, they were all fined and 
their charters regranted, but the most important offices in the 
corporations were thenceforward dependant on the confirmation 
of the sovereign, and for the first time were filled by the crown 
itself; so that there was no longer any fear of a government 
prosecution being thwarted through the integrity or disinterested- 
ness of a jury, and if a parliament should be required, the king 
had the means of nominating two-thirds of the candidates. 

The leaders of the country party naturally became alarmed at 
these unparalleled encroachments of the crown on the people's 
liberties, and held frequent consultations as to the best mode of 
resisting the government, in case, as seemed almost certain, it 
should aim at despotic authority. They even went so far as to 
organise a plan of revolt, which was to take place simultaneously 
in the capital and in the provinces; but as Essex and Russell, 
two men of extraordinary prudence and virtue, were at the head 
of it, we may rest secure that it was not intended to be put in 
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pnrtieey czocpt lo nie lut extremity : tbere wort, however, other 
inferior agents who, although thej were not admitted to the 
oooncili, were jet in tbe secret, and these men, as is nsoal in 
soch cases, acted with little honesty and less discretion. Two of 
them, named Rmnsey and West, withont commoniraring with the 
heads of the party, formed a design with one Rnmbold, an old 
officer of Cromwell's army, to shoot the king as he passed throng^ 
Hertfordshire, at a place called tiie Rye, near Hoddesden. This 
plot was discovered through the treachery of one of the aooom* 
plices, named Keding; and on tiie evidence thus ohtained, five 
of the council of safety, viz., FiweT, Rnasell, Howard, Sidney, 
and Hampden were arr^ed, hot the duke of Monmoath and lord 
Grey socceeded in making their escape. 

like trial of lord Rossell, which came on at the Old Bailey, on 
the 13th of July, before Pemberton, diief-jnstice of the common 
pleas, excited extraordinary interest. A jury of citizens was im- 
pannelled to try him, bnt as the crown possessed the power of 
nomination, tiirongh the sherifb, little reliance coold be placed 
upon their disinterestedness; and Rossell, knowing the vindic- 
tiveness of tiie royal brothers, looked upon his fate as sealed from 
the moment of his arrest, not that he knew himself guilty of any 
oSeaee which could be construed as treason, but that, under 
present circumstances, he thought his acquittal to be impossible : 
he, neveitheless, conducted his defence with great spirit and 
energy, and when Ramsey, Shepherd, and lord Holland were 
produced before him as witnesses, he succeeded in nullifying the 
evidence of the two former, and convicted Howard of falsity, fc^ 
lord Anglesea swore that he had heard lord Howard, with his own 
ears, assure the earl of Bedford ''that he knew nothing against 
his son, nor anybody else, of such a barbarous design ; so that his 
lordship might be comforted in it." To the truth of which state- 
ment Mr. Howard and Dr. Burnet also deposed ; but lord Howard, 
as he could not deny his own words, explained them by saying 
that " it was his obj^, at that time, to have outfaced the king for 
himself and his party ; but that since, having come to a betber 
mind, he hud resolved to state the whole truth." The evidence 
was admitted by the jury as conclusive ; and on the following 
Saturday (July 14), sentence of death, by hanging and quartering, 
was passed upon Russell ; but the king t^terwM^s commuted it to 
decapitation, saying sarcastically, " Lord Russell shall now find 
that I can exercise that prerogative without asking his permis- 
sion, which, in the case of lord Stafibrd, he thought proper to deny 
me." The earl of Essex had put an end to his own life, in order 
'% estates from confiscation, and the remaining prisoner, 
Sidney, shared the fate of his noble friend; but of 
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those who suffered, Russell was undoubtedly the man most to be 
admired : he was alike averse from the extremes of tyranny and 
democracy, a steady friend of constitutional government, and a 
man whose Tirtues and piety in private life have seldom been 
equalled, and never surpassed. At an early age, lord Russell had 
been betrothed to the lady Rachel Wriothraley, the daughter and 
heiress of the earl of Southampton, so distinguished for his attach* 
ment to the royal family; and during the whole period of his 
troubles, this amiable and inimitable woman sustained him with 
her presence, and acted as his secretary during his trial. But 
neither gratitude nor pity had any place in the bosom of Charles ; 
and although both Halifax and Dartmouth, Russell's political 
rivals, urged the former services of the earl of Southampton, and 
the danger of provoking the resentment of so numerous and 
influential a family as the Russells, the king turned a deaf ear to 
their entreaties, and on Saturday, the 2l8t of July, Russell was 
executed in Lincoln's-inn fields. Sidney's trial, if possible, was 
BtiU more iniquitous than that of Russell ; for tiie court not being 
able to find two witnesses against him, judge Jeffireys persuaded 
the jury to condemn him on the sole evidence of lord Howard, 
saying that the doctrines he had broached in his refutation of 
" The Patriarche" (a silly work in favour of absolute monarchy, 
by sir Robert Filmer), were more conclusive than two-and- 
twenty witnesses. His execution took place on Tower hill, 
December the 8th. 

The reign of the duke of York, when James II., was a splendid 
justification of the political foresight of these two men, and the 
universal opinion of England numbers them among the martyrs 
of liberty ; but the shameless and inhuman abuse they made of 
the Popish Plot as a political lever, and the reception of bribes 
from the French king, the notorious enemy of liberty, to embar- 
rass the action of government, are stains of a deep dye, which 
must for ever tarnish their otherwise brilliant memories, and cast 
a shade over the policy of the whole whig party in this reign. 
It was, indeed, an extraordinary reaction which the discovery of 
the complicity of these men in treasonable designs against the 
government produced. Although the Rye*house plot and the 
scheme of insurrection were perfectly independent of each other, 
yet the people in general, not having ihe means of investigating 
the full particulars, confounded the two plots, and believed that 
the leaders of the whig party had conspired to murder the king. 
Many of those, therefore, who had adhered constantly to the 
cause of liberty now went over to the king's side, and the 
country party for awhile appeared entirely annihilated. '* In 
the whole history of human weakness," says a distinguished 
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writer,* ** there is no parallel to be fonnd for the sodden change 
which at this time came over the nation and its representatives. 
Whether the extremities to which they had been carried dnring 
the Popish Plot, or the violence which had been shown against 
the dnke of York, or the natural alterations of fickle and ill- 
informed men composing the ronltitade of all nations, or the 
shameful zeal displayed by the established church in vituperating 
the conduct of the late parliament, or a part of all these circnra*- 
stances, be the reason, certain is the fact, that hardly had the 
session closed, when from one end of the island to the other, 
there burst a cry loud and continual against all that the parliament 
had done ; and an universal disposition was disclosed to vaSkr 
whatever assaults upon liberty the prerogative of the crown might 
make." Not even the liberty of unlicensed printing, so often the 
refuge of the weak against the strong, was of any avail to the 
vanquished party; for the temper of judges and juries was such, 
that no writer whom the government prosecuted for a libel had 
any chance of escaping. The dread of punishment, therefore, 
did all that a censorship could have done.f Many, it is trae, 
left the country for America or the Continent ; and in Scotland a 
deep sense of indignation was created by the barbarous govern- 
ment of the duke of York, who applied torture and the boots 
without mercy, but no one ventured to utter a word against the 
government. The presbyterians were alike hated by the tones 
and by the whigs, and the memory of Dunbar and Worcester 
served to still any emotion which might otherwise have been 
manifested in that part of the realm. 

The only persons from whom the king experienced any oppo»- 
tion were his ministers ; Halifax, and the moderate members of 
the council, now that their party had gained the ,upper hand, 
urged on him the necessity of adhering to the constitution, and 
pointed out the danger to which Europe was exposed by the 
ascendency of France. "From the very day," says Macaulay, 
"on which the tories had by his help gained the ascendant, 
Halifax began to turn whig. He saw with alarm the violence 
of that reaction, which was in no small measure his own work ; 
he did not try to conceal the scorn he felt for the servile doc- 
trines of the university of Oxford; he detested the French 
alliance ; he disapproved 'of the long intermission of parlia- 
ments; he regretted the severity with which the vanquished 
party was treated ; he, who, when the whigs were predominant, 
had ventured to pronounce Stafford not guilty, ventured, when 
they were vanquished and helpless, to intercede for Russell." But 

* Brougham, British Const, chap. vii. p. 98. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng. i. p. 269. 
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* the inflaence of the moderate tories was not sufficient to keep the 
king within the hounds of moderation ; not only did he defer to 
sammon parliament for a longer period than was allowable by 
law, but ventured to recaU the duke of York from Scotland, and 
in defiance of the admonitions and entreaties of his friends, to 
dispense with the law in his favour : so that the duke again took 
his seat at the council-board, and resumed the direction of the 
admiralty. Many modern writers have blamed Halifax for con- 
tinuing in the ministry, when his advice had been rejected on two 
such material points as the assembling of parliament and the 
alliance with France ; but those who thus readily condemn him 
appear to forget that the constitution in 1685 was not the same in 
all respects as at present : the responsibility of ministers to parlia- 
ment, collectively as well as individually, was one of those points 
which was not yet fully established. " Indeed," says the learned 
author above quoted,* " it is to be remarked that the word. Ministry, 
in the sense in which we use it, was then unknown.f The thing 
itself did not exist; for it belongs to an age in which parlia- 
mentary government is fully established. At present the chief 
servants of the crown form one body. They are understood to 
be on terms of friendly confidence with each other, and to agree 
as to the main principles on which the executive administration 
ought to be conducted. If a slight difference of opinion arises 
among them, it is easily compromised ; but, if one of tl^em differs 
from the rest on a vital point, it is his duty to resign. While he 
retains his office, he is held responsible even for steps which he 
has tried to dissuade his colleagues from taking. In the seven- 
teenth century, the heads of the various branches of the adminis- 
tration were bound together in no such partnership. Each of ' 
them was accountable for his own acts, for the use which he 
made of his own official seal, for the documents which he signed, 
for the counsel which he gave to the king. No statesman was held 
answerable for what he had not himself done or induced others 
to do. If he took care not to be the agent in what was wrong, 
and if, when consulted, he recommended what was right, he 
was blameless. It would have been thought strange scrupulosity 
in him to quit his post, because his advice as to matters not 
strictly within his own department was not taken by his master ; 
to leave the board of admiralty, fbr example, because the finances 
were in disorder, or the board of tr^^sury because the foreign 
relations of the kingdom were in an unsatisfactory state. It 
was, therefore, by no means unusual to see in high office, at the 
same time, men who avowedly differed from one another as 

* Macaalay, Hist. Eng. i. p. 272, 
f North's Examen. 69. 
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widely as ever Poltenev difiered from Walpole, or Fox from 
Pitt." 

While the inflaence of Halifax and of the dake of York was 
thas being exerted in opposite directions in the cabinet, an event 
occarred which materiaJly changed the position of parties. The 
king, who had for some time been ailing, was suddenly seized 
with a fit of apoplexy, and a few days after, viz., February 6, 
1685, he breathed his last, receiving the sacrament according to 
the rites of the Romish church. The duke of York, who was 
present on this occasion, received the king's blessfing, and then 
summoned the privy council to assemble: James having made 
known to them the decease of his brother, assured them of his 
intention to govern with wisdom and moderation, and " to adhere 
to the constitution both in church and state, as by law esta- 
blished." The funeral of the late king, nevertheless, was private, 
for James, as he says himself, " although he meant to maintain 
the church of England in her temporal dignity, yet was anwilling 
to communicate with her in things spiritual," which he most 
have done had the funeral been public. 

In carrying on his government, two things ought specially to 
be noted of Charles, in both of which he differed materially from 
his brother, and accordingly prevented the Revolution from taking 
place in his time,* towai^ which, however, all things manifestly 
tended. He showed much address and temper in avoiding diffi- 
culties, whidi he seldom if ever met in front or endeavoured by 
force to surmount; and he displayed no obstinacy nor even firm- 
ness in the pursuit of objects, which so careless and self-indulgent 
a nature little regarded. As for his private character, the less 
that is said of it the better : he was certainly a bad king and a 
worthless citizen, addicted to selfish passions, and careless alike 
of the national honour and private friendship, but possessed of 
considerable ability and great afiieibility of mann%rs, which made 
him liked by the common people, notwithstanding his arbitrary 
conduct. He was a great patron of learning and of the fine arts, 
and, at the suggestion of sir Robert Moray, instituted the Royal 
Society! for the cultivation of mathematical and physical research. 

* Brongbain, British Constitution, chap. vii. p. 97. ^ 

t The origin of this institution is traced to aboat the year 1645, when, on 
the suggestion of Mr. Theodore Haak, a native of the Palatinate, a number 
of persons resident in Londonf who took an interest in what was called the 
new or experimental philosophy, began to meet together once a week, some- 
times at the lodgings of one of their number, Dr. Jonathan Goddard, a phy- 
sician, in Wood street, who kept an operator in his house for grinding glasses 
for telescopes ; sometimes at apartments In Cheapside ; sometimes in Gres- 
ham college or its neighbourhood. Such is the account given by Dr. Birch, 
on the authority of Dr. John Wallis, the eminent mathematician, who 
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An amusing anecdote is told of him in connection with Butler, 
the author of "Hudibras." On meeting with this facetious 



was himself a member of the association thas formed. Besides Wallis, 
Haak, and Goddard, it included Dr. Wilkins (afterwards bishop of 
Chester, and the aathor of several carious scientific projects and specula- 
tions), Dr. George Ent (the friend of Harvey, and defender of his great dis- 
coveiy), Dr.Glisson, Dr. Christopher Merret(who afterwards distinguished 
himself by bis experimental investigations), Mr. Samuel Foster (professor 
of astronomy in Gresbam college), and several others, whose names have 
not been recorded. " Their business was," says Birch, " precluding affairs 
of state and questions of theology, to consider and discuss philosophical 
subjects, and whatever had any connexion with or relation to them — as 
physic, anatomy, geometry, astronomy, navigation, statics, magnetism, 
chemistry, mechanics, and natural experiments, with the state of these 
studies as then cultivated at home or abroad." In some letters written in 
1646 and 1647, we find the honoarable Robert Boyle, then a very young 
man, making mention of what he calls " our new philosophical or invisible 
college," by which he is supposed to mean this association. Witkins, 
Wallis, and Goddard were all withdrawn to Oxford, by being appointed to 
offices in the university, in the course of the years 1648, 1649, and 1651 ; 
and, by their exertions, a society similar to the London one was now 
established in that city, which was joined by Dr. Seth Ward, then Savilian 
professor of astronomy, afterwards successively bishop of Exeter and 
Salisbury, by Dr. Ralph Bathurst, Dr. Thomas Willis, Dr. (afterwards sir) 
William Petty (all physicians), and divers others. The Oxford society met 
It first in Dr. Petty*s lodgings, in the house of an apothecary, whose boxes 
uid phials furnished them with many of the chemical substances they 
wanted for inspection or experiment. After Petty went to Ireland, in 
September, 1652, the meetings seem to have been discontinued for some 
years; but, in February, 1658, we find Petty, in a letter, from Dublin, to 
Boyle, observing that he had not heard better news than that the club 
w&a restored at Oxford, and shortly before that date the members appear 
to have, in fact, begun to assemble again at Dr. Wilkins^s apartments in 
wadham college, whence, on the appointment of Wilkins, in September, 
1659, to the mastership of Trinity college, Cambridge, they transferred 
themselves to the lodgings of Mr. Boyle, "Who had come to Oxford, in June, 
1654, and continued to reside there till April, 1668. All this while the 
onginal London society is believed to have met once or twice a week for 
the greater part of the year without interruption, those of the members 
who had removed to Oxford rejoining it whenever they chanced to come up 
to town. In course of time, many of the members of the Oxford^ club 
I'ecame resident in London; and it is certain that, by the year 1659, the 
meetings had come to be held pretty regularly in term time at Gresbam 
^lege every week, either after the Wednesday's lecture on astronomy by 
Wren, or after the Thursday's on geometry by Mr. Lawrence Rooke; some- 
times perhaps on both days. Among the members at this time are men- 
tioned lord Brouncker and John Evelyn. The confusion in which public 
^irs were involved in the latter part of the year 1659, when Gresbam 
college was turned into a barrack for soldiers, dispersed the' philosophers ; 
^t *« their meetings, " continues their historian, «* were revived, and 
^ttended by a larger concourse of persons, eminent for their character and 
wning, upon the Restoration, 1660; and, as appears from the Journal 
Wk of the Royal Society, on the 28th of November, that year, the lord 
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book, the king is* said to have been so delighted with the pun- 
gency of the wit and sarcasm which it contained, and of which 



viscount Brouncker, Mr. Boyle, Mr. Bmce, sir Robert Moray, sir Paal Neile, 
Dr. WilkiDS, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Petty, Mr. Balle, Mr. Rooke, Mr. Wren, and 
Mr. Hill, after the lectnre of Mr. Wren at Qresham college, withdrew for 
matoal conversation into Mr. Rooke*8 apartment, where, amongst other 
matters discoursed of, something was offered about a design of fonnding a 
college for the promoting of physico-mathematical experimental learning ; 
and, because they had these frequent occasions of meeting with one another, 
it was proposed that some course might be thought of to improve this 
meeting to a more regular way of debating things ; and that, according to 
the manner in other countries, where there were voluntary associations of 
men into academies for the advancement of various parts of learning, they 
might do something answerable here for the promoting of experimental 
philosophy." It was thereupon agreed that the meetings should be con- 
tinued at three o'clock in the afternoon on every Wednesday, in Mr. Rooke's 
chamber at Gresham college, during term tfme, and at Mr. Ballets apart- 
ments in the Temple, in the vacation. It was also arranged that every 
member of the society should pay ten shillings on his admission, and a 
shilling a-week besides so long as he remained a member. At this meeting, 
which may be regarded as that at which the present Royal Society was 
actually founded. Dr. Wiikins presided. From the subsequent admissions, 
it appears that only the twelve persons present on this occasion were con- 
sidered as members; all others, even those who had attended the meetings 
kept before the Restoration, had to be regularly proposed and balloted for. 
A list, however, was now drawn out of " such persons as were known to 
those present, and judged by them willing and fit to be joined with them in 
their design, and who, if they should desire it, might be admitted before any 
others;" among whom we find the names of loixl Hatton, Mr. (afterwards 
lord) Brereton (who had been a member of the old club), sir Kenelm Digby, 
Mr. Evelyn, Mr. Slingsbey (another attendant at the meetings before the 
Restoration), Mr. (afterwards sir John) Denham, Dr. Ward, Dr. Wallis, 
Dr. Glisson. Dr. Ent, Dr. Bate (author of the " Elenchus Motuum " ). 
Dr. Willis, Dr. Cowley (the poet), Mr. Ashmole (founder of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford), Mr. Oldenburg (long secretary), &c. At the next 
meeting, on that day week, sir Robert Moray informed the members, from 
the king, that his majesty had been made acquainted with their design, and 
that he highly approved of it, and would be ready to give it his encourage- 
ment. It appears to have been principally through Moray, who held Uie 
office of a sort of private secretary to Charles II., that the society acquired 
and was enabled to keep up its interest at court; Burnet, who knew him 
well, calls him "the first former of the Royal Society,'* and adds that, 
** while he lived, he was the life and soul of that body." On the 16th of 
January, 1661, we find the king sending the society two loadstones by 
sir Robert Moray, with a message, " that he expected an account from the 
society of the most considerable experiments upon them." Charles seems to 
have taken much interest in the society from the first; in the account of 
the meeting of the 4th of September, this year, it is noted, that " A propor 
sition of Mr.Hobbes, for finding two mean proportionals between two 
straight lines given, was delivered in to the society by sir Paul Neile from 
the king, endorsed with his majesty's own hand, and was ordered to he 
registered;" and on the 16th of October, sir Robert Morav acquaints the 
f!0ciety that he and sir Paul Neile had kissed the king's band in their name: 
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the king himself was no bad judge, that he desired to be privately 
introduced to the author ; but, on entering into conversation with 
him, found him so dry and prolix, that the king is said to have 
forbade him his presence, and to have professed a belief that 
some deception had been practised on him. 



on which he was desired to return their most humble thanks to his majesty 
** for the favour and honour done them, of offering himself to be entered 
one of their society." ** When the society first addressed themselves to his 
majesty," bishop Spratt tells us ** he was pleased to express much satisfac- 
tion that this enterprise was begun in his reign. He then represented to 
them the gravity and difficulty of their work ; and assured them of all the 
kind influence of his power and prerogative. Since that he has frequently 
committed many things to their search; he has referred many foreign 
rarities to their inspection ; he has recommended many domestic improve- 
ments to their care; he has demanded the result of their trials in many 
appearances of nature; he has been present, and assisted with his own 
hands at the performing of many of their experiments, in his gardens, his 
parks, and on the river." On the 15th of July, 1662, a charter was passed 
incorporating the society, under the name of the Royal Society, and con- 
stituting William lord Brouncker the first president ; Moray, Boyle, Brere- 
ton, Digby, Neile, Slingsbey, Petty, Dr^s. Wallis, Timothy Clarke, Wilkins, 
and Ent, William Areskine, esq., cup-bearer to his majesty, Drs. Goddard 
and Christopher Wren, William Balle, esq., Matthew Wren, esq., Evelyn, 
T. Henshaw, esq., Dudley Palmer, esq., and Oldenburg, the first council; 
Balle, the first treasurer; and Wilkins and Oldenburg, the first secretaries. 
And some additional privileges were granted by a second charter, which 
passed the privy seal on the 22nd of April, 1663.~See Pict. Hist. iv. p. 773, 
and History of the Royal Society of London, by Dr. Birch. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

JAMES II. 1685 — 1688. 

Little alteration of policy on the succession of James II. — Loyal disposition 
of the people-rMonniouth's rebellion — Wholesale butchery of the western 
assizes — Transportation of political prisoners to the West Indies — Trial 
of Alice Lisle — Disgust of the nation— James dispenses with the Test Act 
and employs catholic officers — Opposition in the house of lords to a 
standing army — Prorogation of parliament — The pope refuses to sanction 
James's schemes — Re-establishment of the court of High Commission — 
Suspension of Compton, bishop of London — Dismissal of Rochester — 
Catholics admitted to the privy council — Attack upon the Universities — 
Suspicions of the clergy aroused — Displacement of magistrates and lords- 
lieutenant — Project of swamping the house of lords — Protest of the 
prince and princess of Orange— Attempt to make the catholics supreme 
in Ireland — Declaration of Indulgence — Prosecution of the bishops — 
Protestant feeling of the nation — Doubts as to the birth of the prince 
of Wales — Trial and acquittal of the bishops — Alteration in the senti- 
ments of the tory party — Invitation sent to the prince of Orange^ 
Louis XIV. discovers the intentions of the prince, and sends the offer 
of aid to James — Which is indignantly refused — The Dutch fleet sets sail, 
but is compelled to put back by a storm — Preparations for resistance — 
Great concessions made by the king — Sullen aspect of the country — The 
prince lands at Torbay — Mismanagement of the king- Desertion of troops 
to William— James prepares for flight — Entry of William into London — 
Calling of a free parliament — Settlement of the crown — Declaration of 
Rights — Coronation of William and Mary — Resistance the basis of the 
present government. 

Thb change of sovereigns produced very little alteration in the 
course of events ; James II . retained the same ministers whom he 
found in power, and continued the same line of policy which had 
heen pursued during the latter years of Charles's reign ; but his 
violent and bigoted disposition hurried matters to a cris^is — ^to which 
indeed they were before tending, but which the milder disposi- 
tion of his brother had for a time delayed. He beg^ his reign 
by declaring permanent the customs which had been voted for a 
fixed time, and openly attended mass in the queen's chapel ; but 
his ulterior aims were not at first disclosed, for he frankly avowed 
his adherence to the constitution, and took the oaths to administer 
the government as he found it in church and state established. 
His declaration to the privy council was published, and gave 
general satisfaction, and writs were issued for the assembling of 
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parliament on the 19th of May; so that his coronation and that 
of the queen took place without any opposition. Indeed, so 
byal was the disposition of the people, that there were not in the 
new house of commons, as James declared, forty memhers whom 
he would not have nominated himself. The commons at once 
voted him the same revenue for life which had been given to his 
brother, viz., £2,000,000, equal to £5,000,000 at this day, be- 
sides an allowance for supporting a standing army. An address 
on behalf of the penal laws was altered, on a suggestion that its 
expressions might give offence to the king, and a bill was passed 
declaring it high treason to make any motion for altering the 
order of succession. It was the more remarkable, as this bill 
originated in the people's house of parliament, the very body 
which, a few years before, had passed a bill to exclude the 
reigning monarch for ever and bestow the crown as if he had 
been naturally dead; but the report of Monmouth's intended 
invasion was the cause which produced this violent outburst of 
loyalty. " James," says a distinguished writer,* " so lately the 
object of aU men s dread and aversion, was now extolled for his 
courage, his adherence to his promises, his patriotic services to 
the country, his patience under the late persecution, which had 
forced him to reside abroad ; so that he became now, to use lord 
Lonsdale's expression, ' the very darling of all men.' " 

The nation evidently wished, now that James had ascended the 
throne, to give him a fair trial, find notwithstanding the popularity 
of the duke of Monmouth, no demonstration was made in his 
favour : when he landed in Dorsetshire, many of the peasants 
flocked to his standard, but none of the nobles or gentry — an 
evident sign that the whole expedition was a failure; for it is 
worthy of remark, that no civil movement has ever been suc- 
cessful in England in which the upper classes have not taken the 
lead. After staying some days at Lyme, to assemble his forces, 
he marched on to Taunton, and thence to Bridgewater, at both of 
which places he was well received ; but his army only amounted 
to 4,000 men, and most of these raw recruits, so that he was in 
doubt, whether to cross the Avon and lay siege to Bristol or to 
retire to the western counties of Salop and Cheshire, where he 
expected good support. As he advanced, the militia everywhere 
retired before him, but none of their bands went over to his side, 
and on the approach of the royal troops, under the earl of Fever- 
sham, he was compelled to retire precipitately into Wiltshire, 
where a partial action took place at Philips Norton. Here Mon- 
mouth first learned the defeat of Argyle, who had landed in 
Scotland with a small band of refugees, but, failing to rouse his 
* Brougham, British Constitution, chap. vii. p. 99. 
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clansmen, had been made prisoner and executed. This int^Ii- 
gence confirmed Monmouth in his intention to retreat towards 
Frome ; and, on the 6th of July, finding himself closely pressed 
by the royal forces, he attempted a noctamal attack npon their 
camp at Sedgemoor ; the sentinels, however, were on the alerts 
and the assault was repulsed : when day broke, the battle became 
general, and Feversham, ordering his infantry to cross the drain 
which was in front of their camp, occupied the attention of the 
insurgents while his cavalry gained their rear. The confusion of 
the half-armed peasants was complete; they threw down their 
arms and fled, 500 were left dead on the field, and 1,500 made 
prisoners. The duke himself succeeded in escaping, but was 
shortly after taken, in the disguise of a peasant, and sent to 
London. At his earnest request, the king had a private interview 
with him, but he failed to obtain his majesty's pardon, and was 
again sent back to the Tower, where he received intimation that 
he was to prepare for his execution on the 15th. The concourse 
which assembled to witness this spectacle was immense — sighs, 
groans, and tears were succeeded by an awful silence : the duke 
made no address, and, after five strokes from the hatchet, his 
head was severed from his body. 

The atrocities which followed this rebellion were such as 
England had never before witnessed. " Kirke's Lambs," as the 
troops of Feversham were named, were let loose on the helpless 
inhabitants of the western counties, and committed every species 
of debauchery ; but the military atrocities were nothing in com- 
parison with " Jefireys' Campaign," as the king loved to call it; 
240 executions took place in the county of Somerset alone,* and 
a general order was sent to the judges on the circuit to convict 
as many of the rebels as they could, in order that they might be 
bestowed as rewards on the courtiers, who were required to g^ve 
security that they should be sold as slaves to work in the West 
Indies for the term of ten years. " This last article," says a learned 
writer,t " was studiously framed for the purpose of aggravating 

♦ Jeffreys boasted that he bad hanged more traitors than all his prede- 
cessors together since the Conquest. It is certain that the number of 
persons whom he executed in one month, and in one shire, very much 
exceeded the number of all the political offenders who have been executed 
in our island since the Revolution. The rebellions of 1715 and 1745 were 
of lunger duration, of wider extent, and of more formidable aspect than that 
which was put down at Sedgemoor. It has not been generally thought 
that, either after the rebellion of 1715 or after the rebellion of 1745, the 
bouse of Hanover erred on the side of clemencv. Yet all the executions of 
1715 and 1745 added together will appear to have been few indeed when 
compared with those which disgraced the Bloody Assizes. The number 
of the rebels whom Jeffreys hanged on this circuit was 320. — Macanlay, 
Hist. Eng. i. 640. f Macaolay, Hist. Eng. i. p. 645. 
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the misery of the exiles. In New England or New Jersey, they 
I would have fonnd a population kindly disposed to them, and a 
climate not un&voarable to their health and yigour. It was 
therefore determined that they should be sent to colonies where a 
puritan could hope to inspire little sympathy, and where a labourer 
bom in die temperate zone could hope to enjoy little health. 
Such was the state of the slave-market, that these bondmen, long 
as was the passage, and sickly as they were likely to prove, were 
still very valuable. It was estimated by Jeffi-eys that, on an 
average, each of them, after all charges were paid, would be 
worth from ten to fifteen pounds, lliere was therefore much 
angry competition for grants. Some tones in the west con- 
ceived that they had, by their exertions and sufferings during 
the insurrection, earned a right to share in the profits, which 
had been eagerly snatched at by the sycophants of Whitehall. 
The courtiers, however, were victorious, and 841 prisoners were 
given over to these rapacious bloodsuckers. The misery (con- 
tinues the same author) of the exiles fully equalled that of the 
negroes who are now carried from Congo to Brazil. It appears, 
from the best information which is at present accessible, that 
more than one-fifth of those who were shipped were flung to the 
sharks before the end of the voyage. The human cargoes were 
stowed close in the holds of small vessels. So little space was 
allowed that the wretches, many of whom were still tormented by 
unhealed wounds, could not all lie down at once without lying on 
one another. They were never suflered to go on deck. The hatch- 
way v?a8 constantly watched by sentinels, armed with hangers 
and blunderbusses. In the dungeon below, all was darkness, 
stench, lamentation, disease, and death. Of ninety-nine convicts 
who were carried out in one vessel, twenty-two died before they 
reached Jamaica, although the voyage was performed with un- 
usual speed. The survivors, when ^ey arrived at their house of 
bondage, were mere skeletons. During some weeks, coarse 
biscuit and fetid water had been doled out to them in such scanty 
measure, that any one of them could easily have consumed the 
ration which was assigned to five. They were, therefore, in such 
a state, that the merchant to whom they had been consigned 
found it expedient to fatten them before selling them." Happy 
indeed was it for those who were executed, for they at least had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they suffered in a righteous 
cause. They were regarded not only by themselves but by a 
large proportion of their neighbours, not as wrongdoers, but as 
martyrs who sealed with their blood the truth of the protestant 
religion. Many, it may be imagined, were convicted who had 
taken no part in the rebellion ; for, owing to the brutal disposi- 
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tion of the jadges and the arbitrary power with which they were 
armed, few of those whom they chanced to seize upon escaped ; 
but space will not permit us to enter into the atrocities of eacdi 
parti^ar case : one only is selected, as it illustrates a curious 
anomaly in the English law. 

The lady Alice, widow of John Lisle, a distinguished republican, 
who had sat in Cromwell's house of lords, was first selected to be 
brought to trial, on the charge of having harboured two rebels, 
John Hickes, a nonconformist divine, and Richard Nelthorpe, a 
lawyer, who had been concerned in the Rye-bouse Plot. The 
tried virtue and generosity of this lady made her respected by all 
the gentlemen of her county, Hampshire; and although it was 
weU known that she had harboured many nonconformists, it was 
equally well known that she had befriended many royalists in the 
time of their distress, and had besought her husband to abstain 
from taking part in the trial of Charles I. : so that she had many 
friends not only amongst the whigs, but even among the tory 
gentry. It was therefore no easy matter to procure a jury to 
convict her; the witnesses prevaricated, and the court was 
about to decide in her favour, when Jeffreys, perceiving the 
damage which would ensue to the royal cause if the first clTse 
of treason on the circuit should be discharged, undertook to 
examine the witnesses himself, and, by his scurrility and abusive 
language, so terrified the poor^ rustics that they lost all self- 
control. One witness named Dunne, a respectable farmer of 
Hampshire, stood astounded. "I cannot tell what to say, my 
lord," faltered he. Jefireys again broke forth into a volley of 
oaths : *• Was there ever," he cried, •• such an impudent rascal ? 
Hold the candle to him, that we may see his brazen face. You, 
gentlemen that are of counsel for the crown, see that an informa- 
tion for perjury be preferred against this fellow." The evidence 
was- then summed up in the same tone, and the lady Alice was 
heard in her defence : she admitted the concealment of the two 
nonconformists, but said that she supposed them to have been 
flying from the warrant issued against them for field-preaching, 
and had at the time no suspicion of their having borne arms against 
the government. The jury retired to deliberate, but were so 
swayed between the sentiments of fear and duty, that they 
could come to no conclusion. At length, Jefireys, impatient of 
their delay, sent a messenger to inform them that, if they did 
not instantly return, he would adjourn the court, and lock them 
up all night: Thus put to the torture, they came, but came to 
say that they doubted whether the charge had been made out. 
Jefireys expostulated with them vehemently, and, after another 
consultation, they gave a reluctant verdict of guilty. This was 
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sufficient for Jeffreys ; he bad obtained the verdict of the jury, 
and he was determined not to let his prey escape. The next 
morning, he delivered sentence, and gave orders that she should 
be bomt alive that very afternoon. This excess of barbarity 
roused the sympathies even of the class the most devoted to the 
crown. The clergy of Winchester cathedral interposed their 
authority, and required that her sentence should be left over 
till they had had time to appeal to the crown. Jeffreys, brutal 
and all as he was, was not yet mad enough to risk a quarrel on 
such a subject with a body so much respected by the tory party, 
and he therefore consented to defer the execution of the sen- 
tence for five dajrs. Meanwhile, every exertion was made in 
her favour; ladies of high rank and character, who had felt 
the advantages of her friendship, witnessed to the purity and 
integrity of her life ; and Glarendon« the king's brother-in-law, 
undertook to intercede for her at court; it was also shown 
that her son had served in the army against Monmouth; but 
aQ was of no avail ; the king's heart, according to the saying 
of Churchill, as hard as the marble chimney-pieces of White- 
hall, could not be touched — the utmost he could be brought 
to consent to was, that her sentence should be changed 'from 
burning to beheading. The aged widow was therefore brought 
to the scaffold, in the market-place of Winchester, and under- 
went her fate with serene courage. 

•• Odious as the law was," says Macaulay,* ** it was strained 
for the purpose of destroying Alice Lisle. She could not, ac- 
cording to the doctrine laid down by the highest authority, be 
convicted till after the conviction of the rebels whom she had 
harboured;" but the judges, impatient to do their bloody work, 
overlooked this condition of the English law, and rendered a 
decision, which otherwise would have at least borne the semblance 
of justice, absolutely illegal. " If," says the same author, " lady 
Alice knew her guests to have been concerned in the. insurrection, 
she was undoubtedly guilty of what, in strictness^ is a capital 
crime. For the law of principal and accessory, as respects high 
treason, then was, and is to this day, in a state disgraceful to 
English jurisprudence. In cases of felony, a distinction, founded 
on justice and reason, is made between the principal and the 
accessory after the fact. He who conceals from justice one whom 
he knows to be a murderer, though liable to punishment, is not 
liable to the punishment of murder; but he who shelters one 
whom he knows to be a traitor is, according to all jurists, guilty 
of high treason. It is unnecessary to point out the absurdity 
and cruelty of a law which includes under the same definition, 
* Macaulay, Hist. Eng. i. p. 6S4. 
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and visits with the same penalty, oiFences lying at the opposite 
extremes of the scale of guilt. The feeling which makes the 
most loyal subject shrink from the thought of giving up to a 
i^bameful death the rebel who, vanquished, hunted down, and in 
mortal agony, begs for a morsel of bread and a cup of water, may 
be a weakness, but it is surely a weakness very nearly allied to 
virtue — a weakness which, constituted as human beings are, we 
can hardly eradicate from the mind, without eradicating many 
noble and benevolent sentiments. A wise and good ruler may 
not think it right to sanction this weakness ; but he will generally 
connive at it, or punish it very tenderly. In no case will he 
treat it as a crime of the blackest dye. Whether Flora Mac- 
donald was justified in concealing the attainted heir of the 
Stuarts, whether a brave soldier of our own time was justified 
in assisting the escape of Lavalette, are questions on which 
casuists may differ; but to class such actions with the crimes 
of Guy Faux and Fieschi is an outrage to humanity and common 
sense. Such, however, is the classification of our law. It is 
evident that nothing but a lenient administration could make 
such a state of the law endurable. And it is just to say that, 
during many generations, no English government, save one, has 
treated with rigour persons guilty merely of harbouring defeated 
and fiying insurgents. To women especially has been granted, 
by a kind of tacit prescription, the right of indulging, in the 
midst of havoc and vengeance, that compassion whidbt b the 
most endearing of all their charms. Since the beginning of the 
great civil war, numerous rebels, some of them far more im- 
portant than Hickes and Nelthorpe, have been protected against 
the severity of victorious governments by female adroitness and 
generosity. But no English ruler who has been thus baffled* 
the savage and implacable James alone excepted, has had the 
barbarity even to think of putting a lady to a cruel and shameful 
death for so venial and amiable a transgression." 

Alice Lisle was not the only woman who was executed. 
Elizabeth Gaunt, a baptist, who had spent the greater part of 
her life in relieving the unhappy of all religious denominations 
and in visiting the gaols, was condemned on a similar charge. 
When she was brought to the stake, all the bystanders burst into 
tears, and a wail, loud and long, united awfully with the storm 
which was then raging. ''It was," says the same writer,* 
" much noticed that, while the foulest judicial murder whidi 
had disgraced even those times was perpetrating, a tempest burst 
forth, such as had not been known since that great hurricane 
which had raged round the death-bed of Oliver. The oppressed 
* Maeanlay, Hiet..£ng. i. p. 660. 
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puritans reckoned np, not without a gloomy satis&ction, the 
houees which had heen hlown down, and the ships which had 
been cast away, and derived some consolation from thinking that 
heaven was bearing awful testimony against the iniquity which 
afflicted the earth. Since that terrible day, no woman has 
suffered death in England for any political offence/' 

Little as it was suspected by the king and his minions, the 
day of vengeance for these atrocities was not far distant; the 
very autumn which saw the Bloody Assizes, witnessed the first 
faint indications of a change of fortune. So long as the king 
went on gratifying the established church and persecuting the 
nonconformists, he had nothing to fear ; the pulpits everywhere 
resounded with the duty of passive obedience and the divine 
right of kings; but, fortunately for England, James's bigotry 
and obstinacy led him to attack the religion before be had com« 
pletely destroyed the liberty of the people. The abolition of the 
Test Act and the repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act were equally 
objects of his ambition ; but the former he fancied the easiest to 
accomplish. He had already a large standing army of 20,000 
men, and by granting dispensations, he might easily supply the 
place of the protestant officers with catholics, without violating 
the express letter of the law. When this should be accomplished,^ 
the next step would be to dispense with the test altogether, and 
having the army at his devotion, there was nothing to fear from 
any demonstration which the people might make. His ministers, 
but more especially Halifax, remonstrated on the unadvisability 
of these proceedings, but they were dismissed, one by one, from 
his councils ; and when parliament met, on the 9th of November, 
James informed the commons that the militia could not be relied 
apon, and that, having experienced the fidelity of his catholic 
officers in such a time of need and danger, " he would not expose 
them to disgrace, nor himself to the want of them, if there 
should be another rebellion." The parliament heard this an- 
nouncement with ill-concealed disgust; the commons voted the 
sum of £700,000 for the maintenance of the army, but coupled it 
with a bill for the improvement of the militia, and petitioned the 
king to dismiss his catholic officers. In the lords, the opposition 
to the late measures of government was much less reserved. 
Halifax, lately lord privy-seal, Nottingham, Anglesea, Mordaunt, 
and the bishop of London inveighed bitterly against the danger 
of a standing army and the employment of catholic officers, and 
obtained a vote to take into consideration the king's speech, 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of Jeffreys and his 
crew. Whereupon, James prorogued the parliament, which met 
no more during his reign, except to be prorogued anew. 
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This ought to have warned James of the danger of the course 
which he was pursuing, for the parliament of 1685 was em- 
phatically the most loyal assembly which had ever met in 
England; but he was blinded by superstition, and no sooner 
was the parliament dismissed than he sent a special envoy to 
the court of Rome, and demanded that a papal legate should be 
sent to England. It was cuHous to see the reluctance which 
Innocent XL showed on this occasion to gratify his wishes ; not 
indeed out of any concern for the king's safety, but because he 
regarded with little complacency both the Jesuits and the king 
of England, whom he looked on as partisans of Louis XIV., his 
sworn enemy. It was in vain that the king urged upon the 
pontiff the advisability of bestowing the cardinal's hat upon 
Petre, his confessor and favourite adviser, and for whom it is 
said he intended the see of York. Innocent positively refused, 
and advised the king to follow the counsels of Bellasis and 
Powis, who were for not interfering with the national religion, 
but obtaining a repeal of the penal statutes, and securing the 
free exercise of their religion under a protestant successor ; bat 
these moderate counsels were not consonant with the character 
of James; he allowed himself entirely to be guided by the 
Jesuits, who openly proclaimed their intention of re-establishing 
the Romish religion. The capital had already begun to assume 
the appearance of a catholic city; monasteries and nunneries 
were established in various parts, and the religious orders went 
about in their habits. The Carmelites were established in the 
city, the Benedictines in St. James's, and the Franciscans in 
lincoln's-inn fields, besides innumerable others, and to overawe 
the populace, the army of 15,000 men was encamped at Hounslow 
heath. But these precautions were not sufficient to repress the 
expression of public feeling: numerous pamphlets were cir- 
culated in the streets and in the camp, exhorting the people and 
soldiers to adhere to their religion ; and the clergy of London, at 
length aroused to the true state of affiedrs, ventured to preach 
from their pulpits against the abominations of Rome. One of 
these latter offenders, viz.. Dr. Sharp, dean of Norwich and 
rector of St. Giles's, was cited before the privy council, and 
Compton, bishop of London, was ordered to suspend him ; but 
the prelate refused to do so, before he had heard his defence, 
and was himself summoned to appear before the court of High 
Commission, which had been again instituted in defiance of the 
famous statute which had abolished the ecclesiastical courts at 
the time of the Restoration : of this court Sancroft, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Jefireys, lord chancellor, were the 
nominal heads, but the primate seldom attended, so that the 
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whole business of the coart was left in the hands of Jeffreys. 
Strange to say, however, this man, otherwise so brutal, was 
steadfast in his adherence to the protestant religion, and took 
tittle advantage of the position which the High Commission gave 
htm. The trial of Compton was conducted with apparent fair- 
ness, and three fourths of the members present declared in his 
favour: fearing, however, to draw down upon themselves the 
king's displeasure, they afterwards consented to modify their 
decision, and suspended Compton, "until he should show a 
more complacent disposition." The next victim of popery was 
Rochester, the king's own brother-in-law. This nobleman had 
for several years held the keys of the exchequer, and had proved 
himself a most devoted servant of the crown; but James had 
come to the determination to dismiss all his servants who would 
not conform themselves to his faith, so that Rochester had no 
alternative but to resign; many others followed his example, 
both in the civil service and the army, and their places were 
supplied by catholics. Powis and Dover were admitted members 
of the privy council, and lord Bellasis was placed at the head of 
the treasury board. 

The next attempt of James was to remodel the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge on a catholic basis, as there was little 
prospect of his effectually altering the religion of the country 
so long as these great seminaries of learning continued to send 
forth theologians imbued with the principles and doctrines of the 
Reformation. Oxford especially at this time offered a tempting 
oj^rtnnity of trying the experiment : this university had main- 
tained, in its fullest extent, the doctrine of passive obedience, 
and had published a decree stigmatizing the doctrines of mutual 
obligation and limited power as seditious and blasphemous, and 
destructive to all government in church and state. True to their 
doctrine, the university offered no opposition when the king 
nominated to the important post of dean of Christ Church a pro- 
fessed Roman catholic named John Massey, formerly a fellow of 
Morton coUege, and authorized the celebration of mass, and the 
printing of popish books within the university. But this was not 
sufficient to satisfy the ardour of the king ; having been so suc- 
cessful in the case of Oxford, he determined at once to try the 
experiment at Cambridge, and exercised his dispensing power by 
ordering the vice-chancellor, Dr. Peachell, to admit, without the 
usual oaths, a Benedictine monk, named Alban Francis, to the 
degree of Master of Arts. The vice-chancellor refused to obey 
the order, and appealed to the statutes ; but he was immediately 
cited to appear before the ecclesiastical commission, and deprived 
of his office. The whole university now became alarmed for 
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their privileges, and refased to admits on any conditions, father 
Francis into their association. The matter was therefore com- 
promised by the king agreeing to withdraw his order, and the 
university consenting to appoint a new vice-chancellor. 

The storm, however, which this unprovoked aggp'ession had 
raised, was not so easily allayed. The whole body of the clergy 
began to perceive the ultimate object of the court, and a cry, 
deep and loud, resounded from every corner of the land, " The 
church is in danger!" Even the servile politicians of Oxford 
became alarmed, and when the king demanded the installation 
of Anthony Farmer, a man of low birth and of no education, 
whose only recommendation was being a catholic, into the office 
of president of Magdalen college, the fellows unequivocally re- 
fused to elect him, and returned Mr. Hough, in defiance of the 
king's express command. James would not be baffled in hia 
determination, and went himself down to Oxford, where he 
severely rebuked the fellows of the college for their disobedience, 
and required them, if they would not elect Farmer, to choose 
Parker, bishop of Oxford (a man whose religious principles were 
extremely doubtful) ; but they still persevered in their resistance, 
and a commission was consequently appointed to exercise visitorial 
jurisdiction over the college. Cartwright, bishop of Chester, 
Wright, chief-justice of the king's bench, and sir Thomas Jenner, 
a baron of the exchequer, were the persons selected for this un- 
enviable duty. " On the 20th of October," 8a3rs an eloquent 
writer,* " the commissioners arrived at Oxford, escorted by three 
troops of cavalry with drawn swords. On the following morning, 
they took their seats in the hall of Magdalen. Cartwright pro- 
nounced a loyal oration, which, a few years before, would have 
called forth the acclamations of an Oxonian audience, but which 
was now heard with sullen indignation. A long dispute fol* 
lowed. The president defended his rights with skill, temper, and 
resolution. He professed great respect for the royal authority. 
But he steadily maintained that he had, by the laws of England, 
a freehold interest in the house and revenues annexed to the 
presidency. Of that interest he could not be deprived by an 
arbitrary mandate of the sovereign. ' Will you submit,' said the 
bishop, ' to our visitation ?' ' 1 submit to it,' said Hough, with 
great dexterity, 'so far as it is consistent with the laws, and 
no further.' ' Will you deliver up the key of your lodgings ?' 
said Cartwright. Hough remained silent. The question was 
repeated ; and Hough returned a mild but resolute refusal. The 
commissioners pronounced him an intruder, and charged the 
fellows no longer to recognize his authority, and to assist at the 
* Macanlay, HiBt.£Dg. ii. p. 297. 
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admission of the bishop of Oxford. Charnock eagerly promised 
obedience; Smith returned an evasive answer; but the great 
body of the members of the college firmly declared that they still 
r^arded Hough as their rightful head." After various legal pro- 
c^ings» which are not requisite to be inserted in this place, the 
commissioners issued an edict, not only depriving the ejected fel- 
lows of their livings* but rendering them incapable of ever holding 
aay church preferment. "James," says Dr. Lingard, " bad thus 
gained a victory, but he had no reason to be proud of it, for it 
betrayed the hoUowness of his pretensions to good faith and sin- 
cerity, and earned him the enmity of the great body of the clergy, 
and of all who were devoted to the interests of the church." 

The effect, therefore, of the severities at Oxford, was exactly 
the reverse of what had been contemplated. "The spirit of 
Dnglishmen, that sturdy spirit which no king of the house of 
Stuart could ever be taught by experience to understand, swelled 
np high and strong against injustice. Oxford, the quiet seat of 
learning and loyalty, was in a state resembling that of the city of 
London on the morning after the attempt of Charles the First to 
seize the ^ve members." * The vice-chancellor refused, on the 
day of the expulsion, to dine with the commissioners, saying, 
** that he could not eat his meals with appetite under a gallows." 
The undergraduates refused to obey the authority of their new 
heads, and the very menials of the college threw up their situa- 
tions, while some of the richest fellowships were left vacant, 
because no one could be found mean enough to accept them, and 
others were bestowed on avowed catholics. This was the great 
crime which sealed the fate of James. The influence of the 
universities, at that time, on the tone of society was immense : 
they not only formed, as at present, the great seats of learning 
and refinement, but were, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
extremely wealthy corporations, holding a much higher position 
in the state as compared with the rest of the community. 
'* Within their walls," says an erudite writer, "had been formed 
the minds of almost all the eminent clergymen, lawyers, physi< 
dans, wits, poets, and orators of the land, and of a large propor- 
tion of the nobility and of the opulent gentry." Nothing, there- 
fore, could be attempted against their freedom and independence 
without exciting the resentment of a powerful, active, and intelli- 
gent class, scattered over every county from Northumberland to 
Cornwall. 

The government soon perceived its mistake, and endeavoured 
to obviate the ruin which threatened, by drawing the protestant 
dissenters into a closer union with the crown, in hopes of counter- 
* Macaolay, Hist. Eng. ii. p. 301. 
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balancing the infloence of the church; but the puritans and 
catholics put together were not half so numerous as the membere 
of the church of England; and although the protestant dissenters 
at first embraced the offered opportunity of exercising their reli- 
gion without control, they soon saw the folly of joining in a 
fiiction which had for its object the overthrow of the protestant 
religion, and they therefore took part with the church in opposing 
the very toleration which had granted to them the free exercise 
of their religion. The king, however, still continued in his way- 
ward courses, and gave new alarm by publicly receiving the 
papal nuncio at court, and by admitting father Petre to be one of 
the council. His measures, too, with regard to Ireland and 
Scotland were equally suspicious. In the latter country, the par- 
liament had been dismissed on account of its adherence to the 
protestant religion, and the king had published the Declaration of 
Indulgence, by " virtue of his sovereign authority, prerogative, 
ro3ral and absolute power," words which he did not as yet venture 
to employ in England ; while, in the former country, Ireland, he 
had separated the command of the forces from the lord-lieutenancy, 
and had placed them under the command of an avowed Roman 
catholic, Richard Talbot, earl of Tyrconnel, with the object, as 
was supposed, of employing them to put down the English 
ascendancy in that country: a suspicion which appeared to 
receive confirmation from the fact that a commission had latterly 
been issued in England, called the Board of Regulators, appointing 
a number of Roman catholics to inspect the corporations, and to 
remove such officers and freemen as they might think adverse to 
the catholic interest. At the same time, the lords-lieutenant of 
counties were directed to inquire of their deputies and of the 
magistrates whether, if elected to a seat in the lower house, they 
would vote for the repeal of the Test Act and of the penal 
statutes relative to religion ; whether they would vote at the elec- 
tions for such candidates as should promise to do so, and whether 
they would support the declaration for liberty of conscience ; a 
hint was at the same time given that their offices depended on 
the answers they might return. The result was that, in the 
first surprise, many persons yielded, and others were displaced ; 
but the leading gentry of the country soon came to a resolve not 
to answer the questions individually, but to subscribe a general 
memorial, which was circulated through the country, declaring it 
illegal to make a declaration on any one of the questions, till the 
arguments for and against it were discussed in parliament. In 
consequence of this declaration, the king deferred calling a par* 
liament till he should be sure of a majority, more especially as 
the tone lately assumed by the lords showed that there would be 
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BO possibility of passing the repeal of the Test Act through the 
upper house, even if it should be assented to in the commons, 
without resorting to the expedient of swamping the house, a pro- 
ject which was then contemplated for the first time, but wliich 
was rejected by James as too desperate to attempt. There was 
besides no urgent necessity for meeting parliament* as the ex- 
penses of government had been so greatly reduced that the income 
exceeded the expenditure by the sum of £100,000 annually. 

There was also another motive which induced the king to 
defer the meeting of parliament. The prince of Orange, who 
had married the princess Mary, was exceedingly popular with 
the protestant party in England, and had refused to sanction the 
repeal of the Test Act. '* You ask me," said William,* to one 
of the king's agents, " to countenance an attack on my religion. 
I cannot with a safe conscience do it, and I will not — ^no, not for 
the crown of England, nor for the empire of the world." This 
declaration was shortly followed by a firm but temperate address, 
in which the princess Mary joined, expressing it as their sincere 
conviction that the measures enacted for the protection of the 
Anglican ehurch were indispensable, and that, although some 
modifications in tbe penal statutes might safely and wisely be 
made, yet, under existing circumstances, much more was to be 
feared from the dispensing power than from the enforcement of 
the law. They declared that they deeply regretted the course 
wluch his majesty had adopted. They were convinced that he 
had usurped a prerogative which did not by law belong to him. 
Against that usurpation they protested, not only as friends to 
civil liberty, but as members of the royal house, who had a deep 
interest in maintaining the rights of that crown which they might 
one day wear. For experience had shown that in England arbi- 
trary government could not fail to produce a reaction even more 
pernicious than itself; and it might reasonably be feared that the 
nation, alarmed and incensed by the prospect of despotism, might 
conceive a disgust even for constitutional monarchy. The advice, 
therefore, which they tendered to the king was, that he should in 
all things govern according to law. 

But such was not James's intention. No sooner had he re- 
modelled his council upon a catholic basis, than he began to pre- 
pare the way for setting up the Roman catholic religion as supreme 
in Ireland. In that country, as before observed, there were no 
penal statutes against rescusants, as in England, but the govern- 
ment was for the most part administered by the English settlers, 
who were protestants, and the lords-lieutenant had always been of 
the national religion. It was now no longer so ; the earl of Tyr- 
^ Burnet, i. p. 694. 
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connel, who had been entrusted with the command of the troops. 
was appointed to supersede lord Clarendon in the important post 
of lord-deputy, and by the end of the year the catholics formed the 
majority in the privy council, the magistracy, the army, and the 
corporations. The protestants naturally took alarm, and protested 
loudly against this pseudo-policy of James, which threatened to 
invert the relative position of parties in Ireland, by making the 
protestant English the subject and the catholic Irish the dominant 
race. Many of the gentry sold their lands and retired to England 
or America, and the officers gave up their commissions, and sought 
service with the prince of Orange. It was, in all probability, the 
object of James to render Ireland an asylum for the catholics, 
and for himself, if needful ; but Tyrconnel had a deeper design, 
and he proposed to the French envoy, Bourepaux, that, in case of 
the succession of the prince of Orange, Ireland should become an 
independent state, under the protection of France. To this pro- 
ject Louis gave a most willing consent: but it was studiously 
concealed from James, and even from Barillon. Yet suspicion 
was afloat ; and Dyckveldt, who was sent over by the prince of 
Orange in the beginning of the year to ascertain the feeling of 
the English people, was especially instructed to investigate the 
king's designs with respect to Ireland. 

At this critical moment, the king, who appeared to be led on 
by a blind infatuation, took his fatfd step. The Declaration of 
Indulgence had not met with the reception he had expected from 
the nonconformists, and he determined to make the clergy of the 
church of England acknowledge it, whether they would or no. 
An order in council was issued (May 4, 1688), directing that the 
Declaration of Indulgence should be read in all churches and 
chapels during the time of divine service, and the bishops were 
commanded to distribute it for this purpose. The London clergy, 
then universally acknowledged to be the flower of their profession. 
held a meeting to deliberate on the subject, and after a lengthened 
debate, in which Tillotson, Patrick, Sherlock, and StiUingfleet 
joined, it was determined not to read the Declaration, but to 
draw up a resolution, which was sent round the city, and received 
the signatures of eighty- five incumbents. This resolution was 
then transmitted to Lambeth palace, where the primate and 
several of the bishops and friends of the church were holding a 
similar consultation. The conduct of the London clergy was 
approved, and letters were sent to the several provincial bishops, 
requesting them to come up without delay to London, and to 
strengthen the hands of their metropolitan at this conjuncture. 
The appeal was readily responded to; and, on the 18tb, another 
meeting was held at Lambeth, at which Tillotson, Tenison, Stil- 
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lingfleet, Patrick, and Sherlock were present. In this influential 
meeting, it was agreed to present, withont delay, a petition to 
the king, written by the archbishop with his own hand, and 
signed by the six bishops who were then present, viz., Uoyd of 
St. Asaph, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and 
Wells, White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of Bristol. As 
the primate had been forbidden the court, the six bishops went 
to Whitehall, at ten o'clock that very night, and were admitted 
into the king's presence by Sunderland, who refused to look at the 
paper first, as was ordinarily the custom, for fear of compromising 
himself. At first, the king, who had heard from his tool. Cart- 
wright, bishop of Chester, that the bishops were disposed to obey 
the royal mandate, but wished for some little modification in 
form, received the deputation graciously ; but as soon as he read 
the petition his countenance changed : " You have betrayed me," 
he said; "this is a standard of rebellion. Did ever a good 
dinrchman question the dispensing power before? Have not 
some of you preached for it and written for it ? It is a standard 
of rebellion. I will have my Declaration published." The pre- 
lates fell on their knees, and besought the king not to use such 
harsh language towards those who were ready to die for him. 
" We put down the last rebellion," said one, " and we will not 
raise another ; but, if we are compelled to choose, we have two 
duties to perform — our duty to God, and our duty to your 
majesty : we honour you, but we fear God." The king replied, 
" God has given me the dispensing power, and 1 will maintain it. 
I tell you that there are still seven thousand in your church who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal." The bishops then respect- 
fully retired, and within a few hours the document which they 
had placed in the king's hands was laid on the tables of all the 
coffee-houses of London, and was cried about the streets. The 
sensation which it produced was intense ; the general feeling was 
respect for the bishops and hatred of the king, who had so belied 
his promise^, and sacrificed the interests of his people. How this 
document got to the printer's hands is still a mystery. Sancroft 
declared that he had taken every precaution to prevent its publi- 
cation, and had no other copy but that which James had taken 
out of Lloyd's hand. The veracity of the archbishop is beyond 
all suspicion. It is, however, by no means improbable that some 
of the divines who assisted in framing the petition may have 
remembered so short a composition accurately, and may have sent 
it to the press. The prevailing opinion, however, was that some 
person about the king had been indiscreet or treacherous,"' and 
thus it had got noised abroad.f 

^ Burnet, i. p. 741. f Macaolay, ii. p. 349. 
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The next Sunday (May 20), was the first day appointed for the 
reading of the Declaration in the churches ; hut, out of the 10,000 
dergy who administered her sacred rites, not more than 200 com- 
plied with the royal mandate ; the rest, sanctioned hy their dio- 
cesansy took no notice of it. Even in the chapel of St. James's 
palace, the officiating minister had the courage to disobey the 
order. "Never," says Macaulay,* "had the church been so 
dear to the nation as on the afternoon of that day." The spirit 
of dissent seemed to be extinct. Baxter, the renowned noncon- 
formist, who had been so often persecuted by the church, pro- 
nounced from his pulpit an eulogium on the bishops and parochial 
clergy. " The Dutch minister, a few hours later, wrote to inform 
the states-general that the Anglican priesthood had risen in the 
estimation of the public to an incredible degree. The universal, 
cry of the nonconformists, he said, was that they would rather 
continue to lie under the penal statutes than separate their cause, 
from that of the prelates." It was thus plain that all hopes from, 
the dissenters were vanished ; the whole church party were firm 
to the prelates, and the king must now either yield at discretion^, 
or engage in a contest with all his protestant subjects. 

A great diversity of opinion prevailed in the council, and even 
the king himself stood astounded at the fierceness of the storm 
he had raised. At first, it was proposed to reissue the order 
under more severe penalties, and to summon the bishops to 
answer for their dereliction of duty before the ecclesiastical com^ 
mission; but this plan was afterwsu'ds abandoned, and it was 
determined to proceed against them, by ordinary course of law, 
for libel. On the 18th of June, they were summoned to appear 
before the king in council, and, after a short examination, were 
informed that a criminal information would be exhibited against 
them in the court of king's bench, and were therefore advised to 
throw themselves on the king's mercy, and to acknowledge their 
error ; but, guided by the advice of the ablest lawyers in West- 
minster hall, they refused to retract anything which they had 
done or said, and stood upon their right of peerage. A warrant 
was accordingly issued, directing the lieutenant of the Tower to 
keep them in safe custody, and a barge was sent to convey them 
to their prison. As they glided down the Thames, they saw 
orowds of persons, anxious to receive their blessing, standing on 
the banks, and a general shout of " God bless your lordships!" 
arose not only from the shore, but from the numerous barges 
which lined the river. Never was such a time seen before ; the 
whole population of the city was roused as one man, and the very 
guards who kept the Tower fell on their knees, when the venerable 
* HistEog. ii.p.352. 
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fathers of the church landed at the traitor's gate. The nobles, 
who took great interest in the contest, resorted daily to the 
Tower, to lend their sanction and coantenance to the bishops, 
and a deputation of nonconformist ministers waited on them, to 
convey the sympathy and approval of their congregations. This 
latter mark of respect, more especially, galled the king, and he 
sent for four of their number to demand the cause of this sudden 
change of conduct. They courageously answered that they 
thought it their duty to forget past quarrels, and to stand by the 
men who stood by the protestant religion. 

At this critical moment occurred the birth of the prince 
of Wales, who was to supplant the princess Mary and her bus- 
hand, the prince of Orange. Thctime of the queen's pregnancy 
had either intentionally or accidentally been miscalculated, and a 
i few hours before her delivery she was removed, at dead of night, 
I from Whitehall to St. James's palace, where apartments had been 
▼ery hastily fitted up for her reception. This circumstance, com- 
bined with the absence of many important personages, who, from 
their office and rank, ought to have been present at so important 
ftn occurrence, gave rise to a suspicion that some unfair play had 
been practised by the Jesuits to supersede the protestant heir, 
and this suspicion was further increased by the rejoicings of the 
papists, who had for several months been predicting, both from 
the pulpit and through the press, that a prince of Wales would 
be given to the prayers of the church. " Heated by such suspi- 
cions, suspicions unjust, it is true, but not altogether unnatural, 
men thronged more eagerly than ever to pay their homage to the 
sahitly victims of the tyrant, who, having long foully injured his 
people, had now filled up the measure of his iniquities by more 
foully injuring his children." * The prince of Orange, not him- 
self suspecting any trick, and not aware of the state of public 
feeling in England, ordered prayers to be said under his own 
roof for his little brother-in-law, and sent Zulestein to London 
with a formal message of congratulation. Zulestein, to his 
amazement, found all the people whom he met open-mouthed 
about the infamous fraud just committed by the Jesuits, and saw 
every hour some fresh pasquinade on the pregnancy and the 
delivery. He soon wrote to the Hague, that not one person in 
ten believed the child to have been born of the queen. Some 
maintained that the queen had never been pregiiant ; others, that 
she had miscarried at Easter, and that one child, or even two 
successive children, had been substituted for the abortion. The 
princess Anne remained incredulous, so did the learned bishop 
Lloyd for many years. It was, in fact, a general delusion, from 
^ Macaulay, Hist Eng. ii. p. 363. 
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which neither reason nor good sense preserved men ; it was most 
certainly no party fiction, though party might and did take 
advantage of it. 

The more wary of the king's advisers recommended him to 
avail himself of the opportunity of the birth of the prince of 
Wales to publish a general amnesty, which would include the 
bishops ; but his priestly guides and his own obstinacy determined 
him to proceed. " Concession,*' said he, " ruined my father, 
and will ruin me." The indictment, therefore, remained an* 
cancelled ; and on the 15th of June, the first day of term, the 
bishops were brought up by writ of Habeas Corpus, to plead 
their cause before the court of King's Bench. An immense con- 
course awaited their arrival, and as they entered the hall a general 
expression of sympathy burst, as if involuntarily, from the as- 
sembled crowd, but no attempt was inade to interrupt the course 
of justice. The attorney-general opened the proceedings by 
exhibiting the information which he had been required to pre- 
pare, and demanded that the bishops should be called upon to 
plead ; but the counsel on their side objected that they were not 
lawfully before the court, and that it was contrary to the custom 
of England for a peer to be required to enter into recognizance* 
on a charge of libel. The first objection was overruled by the 
court, and the bishops pleaded " Not guilty," but the latter 
question, regarding the recognizances, was not persisted in, as 
the crown lawyers saw it would greatly bias the decision of the 
jury if twenty-one temporal peers of the highest consideration, 
who were then present in court, should put in bail for the 
bishops ; they were therefore permitted to depart on their own 
recognizances, on engaging to appear on the 29th. 

When the great day of trial arrived, the bishops came to town, 
attended by a numerous troop of nobility and gentry; and 
although little doubt could be entertained as to the decision of 
the judges, who were, with the exception of Powell, mere tools 
of the court, yet the result of the proceedings was by no means 
so certain : for the odious services latterly required by the crown 
of its servants had so disgusted the ablest jurists and advocates 
of the tory party, that they had one by one refused to act, and 
had been dismissed from their offices, which were now filled by 
men of secondary or even third-rate ability. On the opposite 
side were arrayed almost the whole skill and experience of the 
bar ; besides Sawyer and Finch, who were counsel for the de* 
fendants, there were Maynard, Pemberton, and PoUexfen, men 
who were not to be put down by any threats or intimidation. 
Even on the opening question, which was. merely one of techni- 
cality, the identity of the document, the crown lawyers were 
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iffomted, and even obliged to shift their ground. It was proved 
that the signatares were genaine, but it was also requisite to 
show that the libel had been written in Middlesex, the county in 
which the indictment had been brought, and this the counsel for 
the crown were unable to do; indeed, their opponents could 
prove the contrary, for the archbishop, in whose hand the peti- 
tion was, had never quitted Lambeth palace, from the time when 
the order in council appeared till after the petition was in the 
king's hands. The only resource was, therefore, to prove that it 
bad been published in Middlesex — a circumstance which, at first, 
appeared of no great difficulty, as the fsict of delivering the 
petition to the king was in the eye of the law a publication ; but 
no one happened to be in the chamber at the time when this 
took place, except the king and the defendants, and it was 
scarcely seemly that his majesty should be placed in the witness- 
box. 

The case, therefore, for the crown seemed to be closed, and 
the chief- justice was beginning to sum up in fiEivour of the 
bishops, amidst roars of laughter and shouts of triumph from the 
galleries, which the judges did not even attempt to silence, when 
Finch, too anxious to be discreet, interrupted the chief-justice, 
and begged to be heard. Wright jocosely answered, '* If you 
will be heard, you shall be heard ; but you do not understand 
your own interest.*' The other counsel for the defence made 
Unch sit down again, and requested the chief-justice to proceed ; 
bat the mischief was done : during the delay occasioned by this 
interruption, the news of what had passed had been reported to 
the king, and he despatched a messenger to say that the lord 
president could prove th(^ publication to the satisfaction of the 
jury. After waiting an hour, lord Sunderland arrived in a sedan 
chair, pale and trembling, and with a faltering voice deposed, 
that the bishops had informed him of their intention to present a 
petition to the king, that he had admitted them into the royal 
closet for that purpose, and that when they came out, there was 
found the petition in the king's hand. This evidence was ad- 
mitted as conclusive of the publication of the petition, and the 
trial then proceeded. 

Hitherto the matter in dispute had been, whether a fact which 
everybody well knew to be true could be proved according to 
technical 'rules of evidence. The question now was, whether the 
petition presented by the bishops could be defined as a *' false, 
malicious, and seditious libel." The counsel for the defendants 
argued at great length horn the Journals of the house of 
commons, that the dispensing power, which the bishops had 
objected to in their petition, had repeatedly been declared illegal 
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by parliament ; bbcI that it had from the earUest tiroes he&i a 
priyilege of the sabject to petition the crown. That, moreover, 
the charge of eedition and malice was nitfounded, for the petition 
had not been distributed amongst the rabble, with the object of 
exciting the people against the govern men t» but had bc«n de- 
livered privately .into the king's own hands, and. that therefore 
it was not a libeli but a decent petition, ** such as by the laws of 
England — nay, by the laws of imperial Rome, by the« laws of all 
civ^ized states— ^a subject who thinks himself aggrinved may 
with propriety present to the sovereign/' Williams, the solicitor- 
general, replied in a lengthened speech, in which he defended the 
most arbitrary notions of prerogative, and concluded by saying 
that no subject or foody of. subjects, except the houses of parlia- 
ment, had any right or liberty to petition the king. Even many 
of his own friends stood aghast at the effrontery of his assertions, 
and the audience in the galleries saluted him with constant hisses 
and invectives. 

The president of the bench then summed up, without touch- 
ing 'on the question of the dispensing pow^, but caUed the 
attention of the .jury to the wdrding of the petition, which 
he asserted to be impertinent, and, in the contemplation of 
the law, a libel. The jury retired to deliberate, and continued 
in consultation all night. That night was a night of intense 
anxiety* Maay of the inhabitants of London walked the streets 
till daybreak, to secure places when the court should ireopen ; 
and the king is said never to have gone to rest all night; 
messengers were constantly despatched from Whitehall to hear 
what was passing, but nothing could be distinguished through 
the thick panels of the partition, except the angry voices of ^e 
jmymen, alternately rising and falling, which indicated that they 
had not come to .an unanimous conclusion : nine wece for ac- 
quitting and three for convicting ; but two of the minority soon 
gave way, leaving Arnold, the king's brewer, alone in his opposi* 
tion : in his agony of distress, as the story goes, he vociferated, 
*' If I say Not Guilty, I shall brew no more for the king; and if 
I say Guilty, I shall brew no more for anybody else. Whatever 
I do. I am sure to be half ruined. Indeed, my conscience is 
not satisfied of the innocence of the bishops. I will not acquit 
them." " If you come to that," said Austin, " look at me. I 
am the largest and strongest of the twelve; and before I find 
such a petition as this a libel, here I will stay till I am no bigg^ 
than a tobacco-pipe." At six o'clock, Arnold gave in his ad- 
hesion, and at ten the court was again opened, and sir Roger 
Langley, the spokesman of the jury, pronounced their verdict, 
** Not Guilty/' A shout of exultation arose from benches and 
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galleries, whidi was repeated by ten thousand yoices without, 
and was even heard in the city. 

The good news spread fast, and before nightfall it was 
known tiiroughout the most distant parts of the country that 
the church was safe. "Never," said an eye-witness, "within 
man's memory, have there been such shouts and such tears 
of joy as to-day." The rejoicings of the city were re-echoed 
on the river, and the soldiers at Hounslow heath caught up 
the Boundj and answered by a treble cheer. The king, who 
had been reviewing them during the morning, was scarcely 
out of sight, when he heard a gpreat shouting behind him, 
and, on inquiring what the uproar meant, was informed that 
" it wa& noUiing, but that the soldiers were glad that the bishops 
were acquitted." " Do you call that nothing ?" said James ; and 
then he repeated, "So much the worse for them." The defeat 
! was certainly most humiliating; had.it been on a question of 
technical defect or insufficiency of evidence, the prerogative would 
have suffered no shock, but the advocates of the government had 
been, by .universal acknowledgment, overmatched in the contest. 
'* Not a single judge had ventured to declare that the Declaration 
of Indidgence was legal. One judge had, in the strongest terms, 
pronounced it illegal. The language of the whole town was that 
the dispensing power had received a fatal blow. Finch, who had 
the day before been universally reviled, was now universally ap- 
planded. He had .been unwilling, it was said, to let the case be 
dedded in a way which would have left the great constitutional 
question still doubtful t he had felt that a verdict which should 
I acquit his cli@ats, without condemning the Declaration of Indul- 
I gence, would be but half a victory. It is certain that Finch 
I deserved neither the reproaches which had been cast on him 
while the event was doubtful, nor the pmises which he received 
when it bad proved happy. It was absurd to blame him because, 
doriqg the; short delay which he occasioned, the crown lawyers 
unej^ecte(0.y discovered new evidence. It was equally absurd to 
s^p^ose, that he deliberately exposed his clients to risk, in order 
to establish a general principle; and still more absurd was it to 
praise him for what would have been a gross violation of pro- 
fessional duty." * 

The attack of the king upon the church and the birth of the 
prince of Wales, had produced a wonderful alteration in the 
sentiments of' the tofy party. So long as there was the prospect 
of a protestant successor, the cavaliers consoled themselves with 
the consideration that the attempts of James might be borne 

* Macanlay, Hist. Edg. ii. p. 385. 
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with patience, as they could only continue for a few yeara; but 
now there was bom a successor who would be nurtured in popery, 
and a popish regency under the queen would be formed in case 
of the king's demise. No time was therefore to be lost. One 
remedy remained, and only one, quick, sharp, and decisive — a 
remedy which the whigs had been but too ready to employ, but 
which had always been regarded by the tories as in all cases 
unlawful : this was the transfer of the crown to a more worthy 
head. Even the most scrupulous began to doubt the cogency oi 
arguments, which, when applied to puritans and whigs, they had 
thought unanswerable. To remain neutral could not, they argued, 
be criminal. If the Christian religion prohibited them from 
taking part against a tyrant, it certainly did not require them to 
take up arms in his defence, and they therefore waited to profit 
by any change which might be brought about without their 
instrumentality. There were many historical questions, it is 
true, on which they did not entirely coincide with the whigs. 
They would not go the length of acknowledging the justice of 
Charles's execution, or the lawfulness of Monmoath's rebellion, 
but they conceded that, in extreme cases, resistance was lawful, 
and the present they were willing to admit to be such; there 
was, therefore, no serious difference between them and the old 
whig party, at least so far as the present crisis was concerned. 
The only question was that of time and place. How to enter on 
so hazardous an experiment as a revolution was a matter which 
surpassed the calculations of all ordinary men ; the infinite chances 
of miscarriage, and the terrible memory of the Western circuit, 
were sufficient to stagger the stoutest heart; but the blood of 
Russell and Sydney boiled to see the fate of their kinsmen re- 
venged, and these families undertook the initiative in this 
hazardous enterprise. Under the pretence of private business, 
admiral Russell passed over into Holland, and paid a visit to the 
prince of Orange, to whom he explained the state of public feel- 
ing, and besought him to land in England with a sufficient foroe 
to maintain his ground until the patriotic party should have time 
to assemble. The prince, who was much disgusted at the pseudo^ 
Gallic policy of James, listened attentively to his arguments, and 
said that^he knew the national calamities of which he spake 
were but too true; but declined to interfere, unless he were 
assured by a written document, signed by their own hands, of 
the assistance and support of the leaders of the great parties in 
the state. " You remember," said he to Russell, " the fate of 
Monmouth, and he was a greater favourite with the people than 
I am. The independence of Europe and the safety of the pro- 
testant Religion, endangered by the ascendancy of France, at this 
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atoment mainly depend on me, and I should not be joistified in 
risking so great a trust for the hazardous experiment of a descent 
upon England; but if you assure me of the sympathy of the 
nation, I am a friend to liberty, and should be much rejoiced to 
see the resources of England united with those of protestant 
Europe for the defence of national independence." This answer 
was communicated by Russell to Devonshire, who readily answered 
for himself and his party ; it was next broached to Shrewsbury 
and Danby, who also promised their adhesion ; but Nottingham, 
who was naturally timid, although a man of great ability, was 
not so satisfied; at first he listened to the suggestions^ and 
seemed to embrace them, but, on after deliberation, his conscience 
misgave him. " I am not equal to the task," said he to his com* 
panions: "I have conscientious scruples, and had better with- 
draw ; but if you think me capable of betraying you> stab me, 
and I shall scarcely blame you; for, having once entered the 
league and then withdrawn from it, I have in a manner forfeited 
my life to you." This declaration much troubled the patriot 
leaders ; but they continued to persevere, and obtained the signa- 
tures of lord Lumley and Compton, bishop of London. The 
document, written in cipher, was then despatched by admiral 
Herbert, who crossed the Channel in the disguise of a private 
suior, and delivered it safe into the hands of the prince of 
Orange. 

The prince immediately commenced extraordinary preparations, 
for which the death of the elector of Cologne furnished him an 
excuse. The king of France, Louis XIV., supported the election 
of cardinal Furstemberg, who was his creature, and to whom he 
had g^ven the bishopric of Strasburg, of which it was previously 
requisite that he should divest. himself before putting up for the 
electorate of Cologne. The pope, however, out of hostility to 
Louis, refused to accept his resignation; and at the election, 
though Furstemberg had a majority of votes over his competitor, 
prince Clement of Bavaria, he did not obtain the requisite two- 
thirds. The choice then devolved upon Innocent, and he named 
Clement, who was only a youth of sixteen years of age. The 
allies were equally successful in getting their candidates elected 
to the vacant sees of Liege, Munster, and Hildeeheim, and both 
sides now began to prepare for war. The prince of Orange made 
loud professions of his apprehension of danger to the empire, and 
formed a large camp at Nimeguen ; cannon and ammunition were 
bought up, and stowed away in the arsenals; soldiers and sailors 
were enrolled; new ships were put upon the stocks; and the 
several fleets were stationed in adjoining harbours, ready for 
fictoal service. These mighty preparations naturally awakened 
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the saspicioM of d'Ayavx, the Frenoh minister at the Ha^e; he 
could Bot believe that they were intended solely for tiie Gennan 
war. but it was long before he could ascertain' with certainty that 
they were intended fi>r England ; when tit length he discoTored 
the secret, he lost no time in cominonicating it to his court; and 
Loois wrote immediately to James, apprising him of his danger, 
and offering to render him assistance, by invading the Pnmnees. 
The Engli^ monardi* however, with his usual obstinacy, refbaed 
to ^ve any credit .to the information, and professed to think that 
Louis was only trying to pidc a quarrel between him and his son- 
in-law, in order to seize n^lon the States Without interruption; 
The English ambassador at Paris> Skelton, saw the error of this 
view, and persuaded Louis to declare, by his minister at the 
Hague, that he was in alliance with the king of England, and 
would resent any attempt again^ his ally as a breach of peace 
with France. The prince and his friends were momentarily 
staggered, for if Louis should invade the Provinces, there was an 
end. of their project ; it was certain that the States would not 
consent to their fleets and army embarking on a foreign expedi- 
tion, while their own homes and fields were exposed to the 
ravages of the enemy. The prince, however, wte soon relieved 
from all anxiety on this head. James recalled Skelton in dis- 
g^raoe, for exceeding his commission, and committed him to the 
Tower. An alliance was then formed between the States and 
their neighbours of Germany, who undertook to defend the 
republic during the absence of the prince of Orange. Louis laid 
siege to Philipaburg, on the Upper Rhine, but did not declare 
war with Holland ; so that the States were in perfect security on 
all sides. 

The preparations for the invasion of England now assumed an 
alarming aspect, and James could no longer blind himself to the 
danger of his poution ; but there seemed na way of extricating^ 
himself; he had rejected the offer of France, and had disgusted 
not only the. people, but the army. It was in vain that he 
endeavoured to court the good graces of the whigs by restoring 
the charters to the corporations^ and promising to issue new writs 
for the election of parliaments, after the ancient manner. A 
sullen gloom, as if some great catastrophe were impending, hung 
over the whole nation ; and when the declaration ft^m the 
prince of Orange arrived, notifying his intention of reforming 
the administration and settling the succession of the crown, by 
the election of a free parliament, it was immediately printed, 
and copies were circulated throughout all parts of the country, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the government to repress them. 
The royal army, under lord f^v^rsham, amounted to 40,000 meui 
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and reinforcements were daily arriving from Ireland and Scot-' 
knd; bat, so far from strengthening the king's position, the 
Irish importations only roused the indignant spirit of every 
Englishman. "Of the many errbrs," says Macaulay, "which 
James committed, none was more fatal than this. Already he 
had alienated the hearts of his peopte by violating their laws, 
confiscating their estates, and persecuting their religion. Of 
those who had once been most jealous for monarchy he had 
already made many rebels in heart. Yet he might still, widi 
some chance of success, have appealed to the patriotic spirit of 
bis subjects against an invader. For they were a race insular in 
temper as weU as in geographical position. Their national anti- 
pathies were, indeed, in that age, unreasonably and unamiably 
strong. Never had the fiDglisb been accustomed to the control 
or interference of any stranger. The appearance of a foreign 
army on their soil might impel them to rally even round a king 
whom they had no reason to love. William might perhaps have 
been unable to overcome this difficulty ; but James removed it. 
Not even the arrival of a brigade of Lewis's musketeers would 
have excited such resentment and shame as our ancestors felt 
when they saw armed columns of papists, just arrived from 
Dublin, moving in military pomp along the high roads." The 
Irish of the seventeenth century, it should be remembered, were 
not only hated and despised as foreigners and papists, but were 
looked down upon by the English as a subject race, by far below 
themselves in arts and civilization, and not belonging to the same 
great family of nations. Their employment, therefore, to keep 
down the people of England, while its constitution and liberties 
were invaded, created supreme disgust, not only among the 
people, but even in the army. A strange antagonism of duty and 
patriotism agitated the breast of every veteran ; his allegiance and 
his discipline inclined him to obey the king, but his inclination 
and his reason prompted him to sympathise with the people. 
Such was the genend feeling of the army, which awaited the 
arrival of William. 

On the 19th of October, after having waited several weeks for 
the Protestant East Wind, as it was called in England, the prince 
put to sea with a fleet of sixty men-of-war and 700 transports, 
having on board about 4,500 horse and 11,000 foot; but a storm 
coining on, he was compelled to put back, and some slight damage 
was done to the ships in the night. This, however, was soon re- 
paired; and on the Ist of November, the fleet again set sail for Eng- 
land. At flrst William shaped his course for the north, intending 
to land in Yorkshire ; but finding that the wind and tide were in 
hit favour, but adverse to the English, he made for the southern 
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coafity and disembarked at Torbay on the 5tb of November, with« 
oat having, encountered the English fleet.* 

The king had, in the interim, been making new efforts to regain 
the confidence of the tory party : he put forth a proclamation, in 
which he solemnly promised to protect the church of England, 
and to maintain the Act of Uniformity. He declared himself 
willing to make great sacrifices for the sake of concord, and 
requested Halifax to return to office ; but this nobleman refused 
to do so, unless the king would consent to relinquish his dis- 
pensing power, and revoke all acts which had been done by its 
authority. This one point the king would not concede, and the 
same ministers remained in office, with the exception of Sunder- 
land and father Petre, who was informed that his presence waa 
no longer required at the council-board. James then summoned 
a meeting of the bishops who were in or near London, and 
requested their advice on the present aspect of affairs. The 
primate, answering in the i^ime of his brethren, advised the king 
to relinquish his dispensing power, to dissolve the ecclesiastical 
commission, to redress the wrongs of Magdalen college, and to 
restore the old franchises of the municipal corporations. " There 
is one other point," said he, " which your majesty would do well 
to consider, the evidences of Romanism, and perhaps, by the 
divine grace, your majesty may be convinced that it is your duty 
to return to the religion of your father and grandfather. This 
would, more than any other concession, secure the throne, anc| 
quiet the distracted realm." The king commanded himself soffi- 

* The account of the charges laid oat by the Dutch in this ezpeditioo 
.)va8 as follows: — 

The charges of the fleet 2,288,464 

Provisions for the horse, &c 186,000 

Freight of the merchant ships .... 1.245,000 
Freight of fishing-boats for landing the foot, and 

loss of six 47,888 

Pay to general officers of all sorto .... 1,616,989 6 8 

Payment of the horse and dragoons 391,420 12 6 

Payment of the foot 531,205 14 8 

Levy-money and other incidents .... 250,000 

Carts and waggons 169,911 

Loss of two ships, provisions when the fleet was 

driven back, wrecks, charges of the artillery and 

hospital, French protestant officers, quarters, horses 

to make good the loss in the storm . 2,276.453 7 10 

Totol . . 9,001,332 1 8 
This account looks as if it were drawn for so much sterling; but by the 
particulars, and by the sum granted by the parliament for its discharge, it 
is plain it must be for so many guilders, which at that time were equiva- 
lent to about iS686,600 sterling.— See Commons' Journal, Aug. 20, 1689. 
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ciently to retarn thanks for this unpalatable counsel, and pro- 
mised to consider ^^hat had been said. Of the dispensing power 
he would not yield one tittle. No unqualified person was removed 
from any civil or military office. But some of Sancroft's suggestions 
were adopted : within forty-eight hours, the court of High Com- 
mission was abolished. It was determined (October 8) that the 
charter of the city of London, which had been forfeited six years 
before, should be restored ; and the chancellor was sent in state 
to carry back the venerable parchment to Guildhall. A week 
later (October 15), the public was informed that the bishop of 
Winchester, who was, by virtue of his office, visitor of Magdalen 
college, had it in charge from the king to correct whatever was 
amiss in that society. It was also publicly announced that the 
king would no longer persist on the admission of Roman catholics 
into the house of commons, and that he contemplated the restora- 
ticm of all the magistrates and deputy-lieutenants who had been 
dismissed for refusing to support his policy. The suspension of 
Compton was taken off; and a few days later (October 18), ap- 
peared a proclamation restoring the forfeited franchises of all the 
municipal corporations. "James," says Macaulay,* "flattered 
himself that concessions so great, made in the short space of 
a mouth, would bring back to him the hearts of his people. Nor 
can it be doubted that such concessions, made before there was 
reason to expect an invasion from Holland, would have done 
much to conciliate the tories. But gratitude is not to be expected 
by rulers who give to fear what they have refused to justice. 
During three years the king had been proof to all argument and 
to all entreaty. Every minister who had dared to raise his voice 
in favour of the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the realm 
had been disgraced. A parliament eminently loyal had ventured 
to protest, gently and respectfully, against a violation of the fun- 
damental laws of England, and had been sternly reprimanded. 
prorogued, and dissolved. Judge after judge had been stripped 
of the ermine for declining to give decisions opposed to the whole 
common and statute law. The most respectable cavaliers had 
been excluded from all share in the government of their counties 
for refusing to betray the public liberties. Scores of clergymen 
had been deprived of their livelihood for observing their oaths. 
Prelates, to whose steadfast fidelity the king owed the crown 
which he wore, had on their knees besought him not to command 
them to violate the laws of God and of the land. Their modest 
petition had been treated as a seditious libel. They had been 
browbeaten, threatened, imprisoned, prosecuted, and had narrowly 
escaped utter ruin. Then at length the nation, finding that right 
• Macaulay, Hist.fing. ii. p. 463. 

s5 
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waa borne down by migbt, and that ev^en snpplication was regarded 
as a crime, began to think of trying the chances of war. The 
oppressor learned that an arpaed deliverer was at hand, and woidd 
be eagerly welcomed by whigs and tones, dissenters and ckurdi^ 
men. All was immediately changed. That government whick 
had requited constant and zealons services with spdiation and 
persecution, that government which to weighty reasons and 
pathetic entreaties had replied only by injuries and insults, be** 
eame in a moment strangely gracious. Every Gazette bow 
announced the removal of some grievance. It was then evident 
that on the equity, the humanity, the plighted word of the king, 
no reliance could be plabed, and that he would govern well only 
so long as he was under the strong dread of resistance. Hia 
subjects were therefore by no means disposed to restore to hiin a 
confidence which he had justly forfeited, or to rdax the pressure 
which had wrung from him, the only good acts of his whole 
reign." 

The general impatience for the arrival of the Dutch became 
every day more manifest : crowds of persons might be seen walk- 
ing up and down in Cheapside, looking at the weather-Cfock on 
the graceful steeple of Bow church; and prayers were offered up 
in many a private dwelling for the safe arrival of the prince df 
Orange, and a speedy change to the Protestant East Wind. The 
king, however, still relied upon his own power, knowing that he 
was twice as strong by land as his adversary ; and notwithstanding 
the many indications of disgust which* the officers had manifested, 
it was James's firm opinion that they would remain fdthful to 
his cause. He consequently set out for Salisbury, where the 
head-quarters of the army then lay, ^nd entrusting the conduct 
of the campaign to Feversham, he himself undertook to lead the 
troops to battle. It seemed that this was a judicious step,; for 
William did not at first meet with the active support of his secret 
confederates ; few men of importance joined his camp ; and the 
people of Devon, remembering *' JefiVeys' Campaign," were very 
cautious how they received him. It was even said that, at this 
juncture, the prince thought of re-embarking with his whole army 
and returning to Holland, being resolved to publish the names of 
those who had invited and then deceived him; but the king's want 
of decision prevented him ft*om taking advantage of this favour- 
able crisis : instead of marching direct against the enemy, he 
convoked a council of war, and was persuaded by those who pro- 
fessed to be his most devoted friends, to adopt the cowardly 
advice of retreating towards London, whither he set out on the 
fbllowing day ; lieutenant-general Churchill and brd Cornbury, 
son of the earl of Clarendpn, then went over to the prince with 
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Qxree regiments of English cuvalry. This alarming news reached 
the king on his entry into London, and immediately resolved him to 
adopt ^e advice of father Petr^> and send his infant son to Potts^ 
mouth, that he might the more readily he conveyed to France. 
'Hie ice being now broken, distrust spread through the whole army; 
ikie friends of the prince were emboldened ; the lord^ Danby and 
Lnmley began to raise men in Yorkshire, lord Delamere in 
Cheshire^ and lord Devonshire in Nottinghamshire and the 
adjoining counties. On the second day of the retreat, news w^ 
brought that prince George and the duke of Ormond had gone 
over to the prince, and the following night the princess Anne 
followed her husband's example. When James learned this,' he 
exclaimed in an agony of depair — " God help me ! my very chil* 

I dren have forsaken me." Soon afterwards lord Dartmouth wrote 

i that he could no long:er answer for the fidelity of his seamen ; that 
many of the towns in the north and west had alreaidy declared 
for William, and that the university of Oxford had sent him its 
adhesion, and an offer of its plate. On this the king resolved to 

I send l^e queen and his son to France, and if expedient to flee 
tfaidier himself; but in the meantime, to ascertain whether a ray of 

! fao^ still remained, he called a great council of the peers who 
were then in Loudon, and by their advice he issued a proclama- 
tion convoking parliament to meet on the 15th of January, and 
despatched lords Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as his 

I eommissioners, to announce to the prince that all the causes of 
complaint alleged by his highness, and which he had himself 
stated to be the only grounds of his hostile landing, were now 
removed : he therefore proposed that he should not advance nearer 
to the metropolis, in order that a really free parliament might be 
held, and promised himself to abstain from any hostile dernon* 
stration. 

Lord Clarendon also had repaired to the prince, not with a 
view of making his niece queen, but, as his previous conduct and 
his subsequent proceedings authorise us to infer, to assist in 
efiecting an amicable arrangement, which, according to outward 
i^pearance, seemed to be still possible. In the opinion of the 
prince this was no longer feasible; he detained the commissioners 
till the sixth day, and then replied to the main point, that if his 
mi^esty intended to remain in London while the parliament was 
sitting, he required to be there also, with an equal number of 
guards; that if the kiug wished to be in the vicinity of London^ 
he wouki take up his abode at a place equally distant; and lastly^ 
that the respective armies were not to approach within thirty 
sules of London. This answer being thought by James to be 
unsatisfactory, he sent away his queen and the young prince 
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during the night of the 9th of Deoemher, which waa stormy mod 
wet, to France, promieing himself to follow them within twenty- 
four hours ; but his disappointments were not yet ended. On the 
10th, having destroyed the writs for the parliament which had 
not yet been issued, and having written to Feversham dispensing 
with the further services of the troops, he retired to rest, com- 
manding the earl of Northumberland, who slept on a pallet in his 
chamber, not to open the door till the usual hour in the momuig« 
for that he intended during the night to make his escape to France. 
At one in the morning the king got up and dressed hioaself ; he 
then went down the back staircase, and got into a boat which lay 
at the pier, undiscovered ; when he was in the midst of the river, 
he threw the great seal overboard, and landed at Vauzhall ; he 
then went to Feversham, and got on board a custom-hooae hey 
which had been stationed ihere for the purpose. 

As soon as the king's flight became generally public, the lory 
of the populace vented itself upon the Roman catholics. Their 
houses were attacked, their chapels destroyed, and the residences 
of the Spanish and Florentine ambassadors broken open, becaoae 
they were suspected to contain popish relics. Strict seardi waa 
then made for Jesuits and priests, especiaUy for father Petre, who, 
however, had succeeded in making his escape some days previoos 
into Flanders, as had also the ex-minister Sunderland ; but Jef- 
freys was not so fortunate ; he was discovered near Wapping, in 
the disguise of a common sailor, and dragged, amidst ^e men 
imd violent assaults of the mob, before the lord mayor, who com-* 
mitted him for safety to the Tower, where he died shortly after- 
wards, before he could be brought to trial. 

The prince, on hearing the welcome intelligenoe of the king's 
flight, hastened towards London, and was at Windsor when he 
heard that the king had been seized and brought back to Fever- 
sham by some sailors, who mistook his hollow cheeks for those of 
father Petre. The difficulty how to manage was now considerably 
increased ; the council of nobles who sat in London as a provi- 
sional government, fearing lest some injury might be done to. the 
royal person, had sent a detachment of 200 guards to escort the 
king to London, and when he entered the city, a general demon- 
stration of joy had taken place, beUs were rung, bon-fires lighted, 
and the populace shouted. James, thinking to take advantage of 
this demonstration of loyalty, sent for the lord mayor and several 
of the aldermen, and demanded whether, if he placed hioMelf 
under their protection, the dty would guarantee his personal 
safety. The citizens wisely declined this delicate task, sa3ang 
that they could not promise what they were not sore of being 
ahle to perform ; and the prince, seeing that no time was to he 
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lost, sent that very night (December 17) to occupy Whitehall. 
When the Dutch troops appeared, lord Craven, who commanded 
the English guards, prepared for resistance; but James, seeinj^ 
that the contest was hopeless, repressed the ardour of the veteran 
of eighty, and the Dutch guards took the place of the English. 

The next night, a little before midnight, the king retired to rest ; 
hat he was soon aroused from his sleep by the marquis of Halifax 
and lords Shrewsbury and Delamere, who had come from the 
prince with a written message, requiring him to quit Whitehall 
before%noon, and to retire to Ham, the country seat of the 
dachess dowager of Liauderdale, for the sake of the tranquillity of 
the capital, and the king's greater security. James objected to 
Ham as damp and cold, and proposed Rochester, to which 
William assented, and before two hours had elapsed from the 
king's departure, the prince arrived in London with 6,000 troops, 
and took up his residence at St. James's. His first care was to 
convoke an assembly of the peers, that they might take the state 
of the nation into their consideration. On the day appointed (De* 
cember 21), about seventy peers spiritual and temporal assembled 
in the house of lords, and the prince addressed them as follows : — 
'** My lords, I have desired to meet you here to advise on the 
best manner to attain the object of my public declaration, by 
calling a free parliament, for the preservation of the protestant 
religion, and restoring the rights and liberties of the kingdom, 
and securing them against the danger of being again subverted." 
Having spoken these words, William again withdrew, leaving the 
lords to deliberate at their pleasare. T^ey immediately proceeded 
to declare themselves lawfully assembled, and elected lord Halifax 
as their president ; they then voted that the address which had 
been received from the king, excusing his fiight to France, and 
accusing the prince of Orange of perfidy, should not be read ; and 
resolved ( December 25th) that the prince should be requested to 
take on lum the administration of all public afiairs till the 22nd 
of January, when they recommended that a convention should be 
called. The prince, however, justly hesitated to accept such 
great powers from the hands of the lords alone; he needed a 
declaration of the will of the people, and as a parliament could 
not be legally summoned without the king's writ, he invited as 
many of the members of the various parliaments of Charles II. 
as could be collected, to attend at Whitehall, and added to them 
the lord mayor, the aldermen, and fifty members of the common 
'oonncil of London . This body, which met on the 26th of December^ 
'confirmed the temporary concession of the supreme power to the 
prince, and recommended him to summon a convention parliament, 
to meet on the 22nd of January, as the lords had done. 
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Meanwhile, the prince administered the government wit& 
vigour and moderation. On the 30tb, which waa Sanday» he 
received the sacrament at St. James's ebapel, from the bishop of 
London, to remove any apprehensions of a design to alter the 
discipline of the established church, and the same day issned « 
dedaration, authorising all officers and magistrates (except 
papists) to continue to act in their respective offices and places 
till the meeting of the convention. He then reformed several 
abases in the collection of the revenue, and published an order, 
withdrawing his troops out of the respective cities and boTDOghs 
of England during the time of election, so that the choice of 
members should be entirely. free; he also gave great satisfactioii 
to the tradesmen and farmers, by declaring that none of his forces, 
ol what nation soever, should be quartered in any private house 
without the owner's consent. Indeed, so completely had he 
gained the confidence of the nation, that the city voluntarily snb^ 
scribed the sum of £200,000 for the public service in the short 
space of four days. When the convention met, on the appointed 
day, the prince addressed to them a letter^ recommending* to 
them the settlement of the kingdom, the conditiim of the pro«> 
testants in Ireland, and, above all, despatch and unanimity in tiieir 
resolutions. The houses replied by an address expressive of warm 
gratitude, and requested the prince to continue his administration 
for the present, as his full powers would otherwise have expired 
on the first day of the session. They then adjourned for six 
days, but the more eager was the struggle of the contending 
jEoroes without the walls iA parliament. The church and the toriee 
were anxious for a regency; they were opposed by the party 
which desired that William should be king ; but this party was 
divided into two sections : one, headed by lord Danby, was £or 
giving him the nominal title of majesty, and the Authority to 
Mary; while the other wQuld invest him with the full royal 
authority, in which they agreed with lord Halifax, • who had 
become president of tlie house of peers. 

When the convention met again, on the 28th of January, the 
commons formed themselves into a committee of the whole faonae, 
of which Hampden, grandson of the great John Hampden, was 
chairman; they then resolved, "That king James II., having 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution, by breaking the original 
contract between king and people, and, by the advice of JesoitB 
and other wicked persons, having violated the fundamental laws, 
and withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, hath abdicated the 
government, and that the throne is thereby vacant." The house 
having resumed, agreed to this motion, which was carried up to 
the lords by Mr, Hampden. On the following day, the i 
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AirUier voted, " That it hath been found by ezperieoce to be 
inconsistent with the security and welfare of thia protestant kingp- 
dom to be governed by a popish prince." By this last resolu- 
tion, as far as the commons were concerned, the son of James 
was excluded from the succession to the throne. When these 
important votes were sent up to the lords for their concurrence, a 
motion was made not to agree with the commons, that the throne 
was vacant, but only to suppose it for the present, and determine 
first " whether the throne being vacant, it ought to be filled by a 
regent or a king." This question was debated with great warmth. 
The earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, and Rochester, were the 
diief managers in favour of a regent, in opposition to the marquess 
of Halito and the earl of Danbyi who strenuously asserted the 
necessity of filling the throne with a protestant prince. The 
debate being ended, fifty-one voted for a king, and forty-nine for 
a fegent. It was next debated whether or no there was an 
original contract between king and people. The house having 
dinded upon the question, fifty* three were for the original con- 
tmct, and forty-six against it. After this, it was soon canried in 
the affirmative, " That king James had broken the original con- 
tract." Then they took into consideration the word " abdicated," 
snd concluded that the word '* deserted " was more proper. They 
examined also the word " vacant," and the question was put, 
** Whether king James havingv' broken the original contract, and 
deserted the government, the throne was thereby vacant ?" (Jpon 
a division in the house, those who maintained the king never dies, 
and consequently that the throne is immediately filled by the next 
heir, carried it against the vacancy by eleven voices. Where- 
upon, a motion being made, that the prince and princess of Orange 
should be declared king and queen, this was alsa carried in the 
negative by five voices, though protested against by forty lords. 

Now, as the lords had unanimously agreed to the resolution of 
the commons, that no papist should be kmg, the only course 
left, if !they would act consistently, was to recognise the princess 
Mary, the eldest daughter of James^ as their queen ; and to this 
effect Danby wrote to the princess of Orange at the Hague, assur* 
ing her that it depended only on herself to become queen of 
fingland. But the commons, adhering to their vote, rejected all 
the aioendments of the lords ; and in a declaration, drawn up by 
Hampden, insisted on the vacancy of the throne, and desired a 
• conference with the lords by deputies from both houses. To this 
end each house appointed its most distinguished members ; for the 
question at issue was, either peace or a return to all the horrors 
of an interminable civil war. In this conference, the lords alleged 
that even if James had deserted, or as the commons would have 
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it, abdicated the ^vernment, the latter of which included 1 
volantary renuDciatioQ, yet there did not follow such a vacancy 
of the throne as could render the crown elective ; for that the 
monarchy was hereditary, according to the fundamental constitu* 
tion, and therefore no act proceeding from the king alone could 
destroy the hereditary right of those who were entitled to the 
succession. 

The arguments of the lords were certainly conformable to the 
principles of the constitution in the ordinary course of things, while 
those of the commons were sanctioned by the imperative urgency 
of the inevitable crisis. " If the throne is not vacant,*' said 
Hampden, " tell us who fills it ?" " The word deserted," said 
another of the commons, " implies the right of returning; abdica- 
tion is renunciation. Do you desire a resumption ?" To this 
the deputies of the upper house replied : " Is there an abdication 
which is not voluntary ? Look in Grotius." To this the com- 
mons rejoined : " We do not desire to make the crown always 
elective. ' So much they conceded, and thus the opinions of both 
parties approximated. The sum and substance of the conflicting 
principles was, that the lords rejected the papist James and his 
son ; the commons boldly advanced a step further in favour of 
William. " If a fault has been committed," said the commons, 
" you were the first to commit it, by confiding the government to 
William." That was done only as a precautionary measure 
against king James, without prejudice to his heirs. To this it 
was replied, " So long as a man lives he has no heirs — Nemo 
est hares viventis," The lords at length gave in, and the ori- 
ginal vote was passed without amendment. Though these argu- 
ments may appear irrelevant, both parties being agreed as to 
the necessity of placing a protestant sovereign on the throne^ 
yet they involve a great question of constitutional law, which 
the vote of the commons decided — ^the right of parliament to 
regulate the succession to the throne. "This revolutionary 
arrangement," says lord Brougham,* ** grounded entirely upon 
the will of the people in a state of resistance to their hereditary 
rulers, is the whole foundation of the title by which the house of 
Brunswick now enjoys the crown. Cavils have sometimes been 
attempted, as if there had been no actual resistance in 1689, and 
they are only worthy of those antiquaries who deny a Conquest in 
1066, and read Conqueror, Acquirer. There had been arms taken 
in almost all parts of the country, but especially, and on a large 
scale, in Yorkshire, Notts, and Cheshire. There was a foreign 
army in the country, for no other purpose than to put down all 
attempts on the king's part. His troops for the most part joined 
* BroDgham, British Connt. chap. vii. p« 103. 
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I the prince, and by reeistance to James he was deposed. Nothing 
therefore can be more clear than that the whole proceeding was 
revolutionary ; that the change was effected by the resistance of 
the people to their sovereign ; that his assent was neither obtained 
nor asked, nor in any way regarded; and that the supreme power, 
having been forcibly seized by the nation, was used to install a 
new chief magistrate in the throne/* 

While these matters were in agitation, the prince conducted 
himself with infinite prudence and good policy ; he entered into 
no intrigues with either of the houses of parliament, but during 
their whole deliberations preserved a total silence. At length, 
when the different opinions had been resolved into two distinct 
proposals, either that a regent should be appointed, or the crown 
settled upon the king's eldest daughter, Mary, the princess of 
Orange, and, in case of her issue failing, upon the princess Anne, 
he sent for the marquess of Halifax, the earls of Danby, Shrews- 
bury, and some others of the principal nobility, and announced to 
them : That having been invited into the kingdom to restore its 
liberties, he had now happily effected that purpose ; that it be- 
hoved not him to interfere in the determination of the legislature 
with regard to the settlement of the crown; but that, being 
informed as to the two alternatives which were proposed, he 
thought it his duty to declare, that in executing either of these 
plans he could give no assistance. He had, he said, no objection 
to a regency, nor did he oppose his consort being made queen, 
but he was resolved not to be king by courtesy, nor would he 
consent to wear the crown only during the life of his wife. He 
would willingly return to Holland with his army; but if they 
would retain him, he, having no children, was ready to agree that 
the issue of Anne, princess of Denmark, should be preferred in 
the succession to any children he might have by a second wife ; 
he was also willing that Mary's name should be joined with his 
in all royal acts, but that the government must appertain to him 
alone. The sister princesses seconded these views of the stadt- 
holder, and the principal parties being thus agreed, a bill was 
proposed and passed by the convention, settling the crown on the 
prince and princess of Orange during their joint lives and that of 
the survivor, but the sole exercise of the royal power to be vested 
in and executed by the prince alone ; the succession to go to the 
heirs of the princess, and, in default of such issue, to the princess 
Anne and her heirs, with remainder to those of the prince of 
Orange by any other wife. 

This settlement of the crown was effected in England by the 
entire coalition of the whigs and tories, who only differed on 
some minor points. But in Scotland it was not so: in that 
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ooontiy, a eooventioa being assembled as in England, ibe tories 
finding themselres in the nfinoritv wididrew, and the vote investing 
the prince and princess of Orange with the title of king and queen 
of Great Britain was passed by die whigs akme. Many of the 
tory nobility retired to their own estates or took shelter in tlie 
Highlands, where they endeaTonred to raise forces for king 
James; bat finding themselves greatly ontnombered, they laid 
down their arms^y and took advantage of the pardon offered by 
king William. The abolition ol episcopacy and the re«>e8tabliah- 
ment of presbytery took place soon after; and thus finally ter- 
minated the straggle between the crown and the people of Scot- 
land on the sobjlect of religion. In Ireland, the lord-lieat^nant 
T3nroonnel continued to hold oat for James, and a fierce and 
bloody straggle ensoed ; hot as this occarred at a later period, it 
will be treated of under the reign of William III. 

The conditions of the succession having been thus agreed upon, 
the convention thought this the opportune moment for securing 
some definite acknowledgment of the people's " Rights," and a 
"Declaration" was drawn up, fixing the nature of the constitu- 
tion, with respect to the rights of the subject and the royal 
prerogative. Of this Declaration the following are the most 
essential articles : — The king cannot suspend or dispense with law8« 
or the execution of laws, without the consent of parliament. 
He cannot erect an ecclesiastical or any other tribunal of his own 
sole will. He cannot levy money without a parliamentary grant, 
nor beyond the time for which it shall be granted. It is declared 
the right of the subject to petition the crown, and all commit- 
ments and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. No 
standing army to be kept up in time of peace, unless sanctioned 
by parljament. Protestant subjects to be allowed to keep arms 
for their defence. The elecdous of members of parliament must 
be free and uninfiueoced, and there must be freedom of parlia- 
mentary debate. Excessive bails, fines, and immoderate punish- 
ments prohibited ; and all grants of fines or forfeitures of persons 
before convicted declared void. Jurors for the trial of high 
treason to be freeholders ; and for redress of all grievances it is 
necessary that parliaments be frequently held. 

This Declaration of the people's liberties having been read 
by the clerk of the crown in the presence of the prince and 
princess of Orange, they were solemnly crowned at Westminster^ 
April 11th; and a bill passed both houses, and received the royal 
assent, converting the assembly which had hitherto acted as a 
convention into a parliament. 

Thus, the great struggle, which had continued from the reign 
of John, between the crown and the people of England, was at an 
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end, at least so far as the theoretical perfection of our constitution 
was concerned. " But it hehoves us," observes lord Brougham,* 
" ever to bear in mind how easily absolute power may be exer- 
cised, and the rights of the people best secured by law be trampled 
upon, while the theory of a free goyernment remains unaltered ; 
and all the institutions framed for the control of the executive 
government, and all the laws designed for the protection of the 
subject, continue as entire as at the moment they were first 
founded by the struggles of the people, and cemented by their 
labour or their blood. This is the great lesson which the whole 
history of the constitution, which we have just been engaged in 
tracing from the earliest times, teaches : Unless the people con- 
tinue watchful over their own rights and their own interests, the 
best constructed system of polity can afford them no shelter from 
oppression, no safeguard against the mismanagement of their con- 
cerns. The thirty renewals of the Magna Charta — the constant 
and almost unresisted invasions of the exclusive right of parlia- 
ment to levy taxes by the Plantagenet princes of the house of 
York — the base subserviency of the parliament to the vindictive 
measures of parties, alternately successful, during the troublous 
times of the Lancaster line — the yet more vile submission of the 
same body to the first Tudors — their suffering arbitrary power to 
regain its pitch after it had been extirpated in the seventeenth 
century — the frightful lesson of distrust in parliaments, and in all 
institutions and all laws, taught by the ease with which Charles II« 
governed almost without control, at the very period fixed upon 
by our best writers as that of the constitution's greatest theoretical 
perfection — and, above all, the very narrow escape which this 
country had of absolute monarchy, by the happy accident of 
James II. choosing to assail the religion of the people before he 
had destroyed their liberty, and making the church his enemy, 
instead of using it as his willing and potent ally against all 
civil liberty — these are such passages in the history of our 
government as may well teach us to distrust all mere statutory 
securities ; to remember that judges, parliaments, and ministers, 
as well as kings, are frail men, the sport of sordid propensities, 
or vain fears, or factious passions; and that the people never 
can be safe without a constant determination to resist unto 
the death as often as their rights are invaded" — a recourse, 
indeed, terrible in itself, but which the very determination to use, 
renders its employment unnecessary. 

* Brougham, British Const, chap. viii. p. 103. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

VIEW OP THE CONSTITUTION. 

Liberty of the individual — Democratic basis of the Constitution— Difference 
between the governments of ancient and modern tiroes — Theory of limi- 
tations — Mixed character of the English monarchy — King, lords, and 
commons — Composition of the lower house — Freedom of elections — 
Influence of the peers — Authority of the sovereign — Powers of parlia- 
ment — Danger to the liberty of the subject from the claim of exclasive 
f privilege — Controlling power of the commons — Royal prerogative — Its 
imitations — Right of impeachment — ^Ministerial responsibility — Judicial 
functions of the lords — Judicial system — Independence of the judges — 
Their exclusion from the house of commons — Concluding remarks. 

Having in the preceding chapters traced the progress of the 
constitution from infancy to the period of its greatest theoretical 
perfection, when it may be said to have become permanently 
fixed, it now remains to point out more particularly the manner 
in which the liberty of the subject is secured — I mean, the liberty 
of individuals ; the great object of all civil government being to 
secure to the individual the exercise of his natural rights : the 
constitution which effects this with the least sacrifice of personal 
liberty is unquestionably the most perfect. The inquiry, then, is 
the extent to which individual action may be permitted without 
infringing the similar right in others; this is termed private 
liberty, which may be defined as comprehending — first, the right 
of property, that is. the right of enjoying exclusively the gifts of 
fortune, and all the various fruits of one's industry; secondly, 
the right of personal security ; thirdly, the locomotive facuUy, 
taking the word liberty in its more confined sense : these privi- 
leges are what are termed by the common law the inherent birth' 
right of every Englishman. On this democratic principle of the 
English law is based the fundamental principle of the consti- 
tution — the equality of civil rights. While other nations, fol- 
lowing the principle of the civil law, have admitted the supre- 
macy of the state, whether monarchy, aristocracy, or republic, 
over the individual rights of citizens, the English law knows no 
master ; the king, as well as the meanest subject, is bound by its 
restrictions, and his neglect to obsenve them constitutes of itself 
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his abdication. It ie, therefore, in strict oonformity with the 
roles of logic, that Coventry Dick infers, in his " Nature and 
Office of the State/' that the main difference between the English 
and other governments consists in the doctrine of limitations. 
According to the philosophy of the ancients, the state was lord 
paramoant ; the individual was nothing— the body politic every- 
thing. This notion of the supremacy of the governing power 
was universally accepted and ^realized in the ancient world ; all 
anthorities were gathered into a focus, and wielded by one will. 
One body then represented the state, the church, the family, the 
proprietor, the social opinion. There was an entire union of 
functions in the government; it regulated everything for the 
inhabitants who lived under its sway. The Hebrews as well as 
the Greeks invested their rulers with these absolute powers — 
rather, we should say, these powers were exercised by their 
mlers, because the ideas underlying them were in harmony with 
the genius of the people. Religion and all the other great 
governing powers were as completely centered in the govern- 
ments of Sparta, of Crete, of the Ionian republics, as in the 
theocracies of Palestine. Public worship and the regulation of 
conscience were as much provided for by the state in Greece 
and Italy as in Syria. Josephus remarks, the only difference in 
the polity of the Jews and of the Gentiles was this — that, with 
the former, religion was regarded as the most important of all 
the elements of which politics is compounded. Solon and Ly- 
curgus held that piety was one of the chief of the civic virtues ; 
Moses, that all the other virtues were only component parts of 
piety. But, whether in monarchy, theocracy, or republic, the 
unity of power was maintained. The state, considered in its 
aggregate capacity, was absolute master ; it owned everything, it 
controlled everything, and it professed to arrange everything. 

It is only in modern times, that the idea of setting limits to 
the governing power has been entertained; and of this new 
theory, Locke is probably the best expounder. While admitting 
the implied contract between the individual and the state, he 
contends that the contracting parties only surrender a portion 
of their individual liberties and rights, retaining others which 
they are competent to hold good even against the state itself. 
In this doctrine, he was followed by Warburton in England, and 
by many distinguished continental jurists ; amongst others, by the 
celebrated marquis di Baccaria — from whom Jeremy Bentham 
borrowed the famous formula, " The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number" — long practically recognized in the English 
constitution, notwithstanding the contrary assertion by Borke, 
and now rapidly spreading^ among civilized communitiea. *^ No 
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Bian/' Bays Baocaria, "erer gave up bis liberty for tbe mere 
good of mankind." Nor is any one competent to unmake and 
negative bis own manbood. Fortune, pleasure* even life, a man 
may, on reasonable need, sacrifice for tbe world; but not bia 
liberty of self-judgment, or, in anotber word, bis conscience. 

If tbis principle of limited autbority be admitted, it naturally 
follows^ tbat no man can be required to consent to laws whicb 
he has not himself, either person^ly or by his representatives, 
been concerned in making : hence the division of tbe government 
into two distinct brancbes, tbe legislative and tbe executive ; the 
last of which involves tbe prerogative of the crown. The next 
principle of importance in the English constitution is the division 
of the various functions of government between king, lords, and 
commons; for tbe supreme power of the state being vested in 
several bodies, the consent of «ach is required to tbe performance 
of any legislative act : thus^ no change can be made in tbe laws^ 
ncHT any addition to them^ nor any act done affecting tbe lives; 
liberties, or property of tbe people, without the full and deliberate 
aaaent of each of tbe ruling powers. Tbe freedom of jastioe 
and tbe impartiahty of the law are thereby secured, and the people 
ere alike, preserved from the outbursts of popular violence and 
the tyranny of arbitrary power. To the king belongs, in the last 
instance, the approval of all laws, as well as the duty of seeing 
them enforced ; but as be can neither make nor suspend the laws 
without the sanction of parliament, the legislative functions are 
supposed more especially to belong to the two bouses. The 
commons, although the more recent of the two, have usurped a 
much greater influence in the government than the lords, and 
daim tbe sole right of originating money bills. 

The deputies, who compose the lower house, are elected for 
each parliament, by tbe landlords and householders of the 
counties and principal towns, under autbority of tbe king's writ, 
directed to the sheriffs of tbe several counties; the number of 
representatives being for the united kingdom 658, vis., 500 re- 
presentatives for England and Wales, 53 for Scotland, and 105 
for Ireland.* The qualifications required for being a member of 
the house of commons are, for representing a county, to be bom 
a subject of Great Britain, and to be possessed of a landed estate 
of £^D0 a year ; and .of £300 for representing a town or borou^. 
Every member, when once elected to a seat in the bouse of 
commons, though chosen by a particular district or borough, 
serves not only for the place which sent him, but for the whole 

* These are the numbers as fixed by the Reform Act: aociently there 
•were 513 members for England and Wales, 45 for Scotland, and on the 
union with Ireland, 100 for that country. 
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body of the nation. Hence, a member is not bonnd to ccmsnlt 
with or take the advice of his constitaents upon any particular 
pointy unless, as sir William Blackstone rightly observes, he 
thinks it proper or prudent to do so; and this is the only in- 
telligible view of the duties of a representative, as under any 
other supposition, the house of commons would cease to be a 
deliberative assembly. 

The difficulty of securing freedom of election for a long time 
baffled all the attempts of parliament, but at length it became an 
established point, that the king could neither interfere directly or 
indirectly in the choice of representatives ; and at the Revolution 
it was further provided, that all soldiers quartered in a place 
where an election was to take place, must move from it at least 
one day before the election, to the distance of two miles or more« 
and return not till one day after the election is finished* so that 
all possibility of intimidation might be removed. Lastly, it was 
provided that no lord of parliament, or lord-lieutenant of a county, 
had any right to interfere in the election of members, and that 
any officer of the excise or customs who should presume to inter- 
meddle in elections, by influencing any voter to give or withhold 
hia vote, should forfeit ^100, and be disqualified for evor from 
filling any government office. . Such are some of the stringent 
laws with which the commons found it requisite to defend this 
important privilege; and the laws affecting individuals on the 
same subject, are, if possible, still more severe. If a candidate 
gives or offers refreshments to an elector he is disqualified from 
sitting in that parliament ; and if he gives bribes or promises to 
the electors in order to procure his return, he, as well as the 
voters concerned, are liable to a fine of £500, and are for ever 
disqualified to vote or to hold any office in a corporation, unless, 
by the discovery of some other offender of this same kind, they 
procure indemnity for their awn offence. 

If blended in one house with the commons, the peers would 
lose all infiuence, and the weight of the people would bear every- 
thing before it, to the abolition of a mixed form of government 
Of this, the Frenph Revolution furnishes a striking example, as 
to. that circumstance ' alone — the union of the nobles in one 
assembly with the tiers etat — may be mainly attributed the sudden 
overthrow of the constitution, and the entire abolition of the 
kingly power : it has therefore been ordained that the lords 
should form a separate and independent branch of the legislature, 
endowed both with deliberative and judicial powers. This house 
is not, like the commons, changed every parliament, for the peers 
sit in their own right, as hereditary councillors of the sovereign* 
and only represent themselves and their families, except so far ^^ 
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the prelates may be sappoeed to represent the clergy, and the 
Scotch peers to jepresent, by election for the parliament, and 
the Irish, by election for life, the peerages of Scotland and 
Ireland respectively. The interests of the peers, however, who 
constitute the great landed proprietors of the country, are so 
nearly blended with those of the people, that there is little fear of 
their offering any factious opposition to measures really essentiid 
to the advancement of the nation. The crown, too, has a more 
direct power over the upper than over the lower house ; for if 
occasion requires, the king can always command a majority, by a 
large creation of new peers; a resource, indeed, extremely 
hazardous, yet not entirely ineffective, as evidenced by the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1831, in opposition to the couvic* 
tion of a considerable majority. Over the parliament thus com^ 
posed, the king, who constitutes the third estate of parliament, 
has a controlling power. He can at any moment dissolve it; 
provided the Mutiny Bill is passed, and the necessary supplies 
are granted ; and thus, by appealing to the nation at large, he 
can defeat any factious cabal which an oligarchy not faithfully 
representing the body of the people might contrive for enslaving 
the prince. There is even some risk of this power being abused, 
by the royal influence being first employed to excite a popular 
clamour against particular men, or particular measures, and then 
advantage being taken of such delusions in an immediate general 
election.'*' The shortening of the duration of parliaments affords 
the best security against the hazard ; because, if the parliament 
has only been assembled during a short period of time, the sove^ 
reign is less likely to encounter another general election. A 
further advantage of the frequency of elections is the purity and 
independence of members it secures; and thus obviates those 
dangers which might arise from the hereditary constitution of 
the other branches of the legislature. Each of the houses of 
parliament has a negative on any proposition made by the other, 
and the king has a negative on both, so that there is no danger 
of their encroaching on each other's rights. 

With the exception of two solitary points, " supplies/* and 
** internal organization," either house is <5bmpetent to take into 
consideration any question it may judge conducive to the public 
good. Such are, for instance, new limitations or extensions to 
be given to the authority of the king ; the establishing of new 
laws, or making changes in those already in being. Lastly, all 
questions regarding public affairs, the various abuses of adminis- 
tration, and their remedies, which become in every session the 
objects of the attention of parliament. When a bill has passed 
* Broogbao, Britiah Oonst. chap. viii. p. 114. 
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in either hoafie» it is transmitted for the consideration of the 
other, when, if rejected, the measure is at an end; if passed, 
nothing else is required bat the royal assent. If that is refused, 
the bill remains without force or effect; if granted, it is an 
established law, which cannot be repealed but by the united will 
of all the three constituent parts of parliament. The reason 
ordinarily given for the exclusive right claimed by the commons 
to originate money bills, is that the taxes being paid by the bulk 
of Che people, it is fair that they should have the sole disposal of 
them ; bet this argument could only hold good on the supposition 
titat the commons taxed none but themselves. The more satis- 
factory explanation is that given by sir W. Blackstone,'*' who 
says that the lords, being a permanent body, are more liable to be 
infinenced by the crown, and when once influenced, to continue 
so; it would therefore be extremdy hazardous to entrust the 
pow^ of imposing taxes to such a body; it is sufficient that they 
should have the power of rejecting the bill, if they should think 
the commons too lavish or improvident in their grants. Lord 
Brougham, however, is of a different opinion: "This exclusive 
right of the commons,'* sayshe,t "is grounded on mere violent 
and factious excitement; on mere romantic and poetical deck- 
matioh^ and frequently takes up the time of the house which 
might better be emp^ed on some more important subject. 
It must be remarked, too, that the commons, after treating this 
exdosive privilege as of paramount importance, as the safe- 
guard of all its other privileges, have suffered it to be broken in 
i^xm oAoe and again, as when it withdrew from the absurd pre- 
tence that a prohibition being enforced by a pecuniary penalty, 
could not be toudied by the lords, because it was a money 
dause." 

The judicial power of the lords), which is frequently cited as a 
parallel to the exclusive right enjoyed by the commons of 
giiantitig supplies, is of an entirely different nature, and origi- 
nates in the ^ndamental principle of feudalism ; for the barons in 
aneient times were the hereditary councillors oi the king, and as 
such formed a supreme court of judicature in all matters of law, 
whether civil or criminal ; a privilege which their descendants 
have ever since retained, and which, being left in the hands of 
some five or six of their number, ptoifessional lawyers, who have 
filled, or ccmtfnue to fill, the highest judicial offices in the state, 
has nevet- been considered inconsistent with the liberties of the 
peo{^e. The rig^ht of regulating their own internal concern^, 
such, for instance, as disputed elections, claims of peerage, &c., 
* 'CoRimentaried, book i. chap. ii. 
f Britiah Coiut« ohap* viii. p* 114< 
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is left to the decision of the house which it may concern. But 
the power of visiting with summary punishment, contempts or 
breaches of privilege, claimed both by lords and commons, seems 
somewhat inconsistent with the liberty of the subject, and is, as 
lord Brougham observes,* a great violation of all the ordinary 
rules which ought to regulate the administration of criminal jus- 
tice. For, in the first place, the party wronged, or complaining 
of injury, not only institutes the trial without the intervention of 
a grand jury, but assumes to be the sole judge of the charge, to 
find the guilt, and to mete out the punishment; secondly, the 
proceeding is of the kind most abhorrent to our laws, for the 
party is called upon to confess or deny the charge, and if h/Ot 
refuse to criminate himself, he is treated as guilty ; but, thirdly, 
and chiefly, he is tried, not by a general law, previously promul- 
gated, and therefore well known to him whose duty it is to obey, 
but by an ex post facto law, a resolution passed by his accuser* 
declaring the criminality of the act after it has been done. This 
appears to be quite intolerable. Any law, anyhow made, pro- 
vided it be made calmly, and before the event occurs which it 
embraces, is far preferable to a law contrived and promulgated 
for the first time on the spur of the occasion, when the passions 
are heated by the offence done or alleged. In accordance with 
this view, the Lords, in their famous decision on the Aylesbury 
case in 1701, expressed it as their decided opinion that neither 
house of parliament had, or ought to have, any power of creating 
to themselves new privileges not warranted by the known laws 
and customs of parliament, and that by so doing the commons 
had, as far as in them lay, subjected the rights of Englishmen, 
and the freedom of their persons, to the arbitrary votes of the 
house of commons. 

One of the main securities of the people's liberties, and that 
which secures the regular assembling of parliament, is the annual 
vote of supplies ; for since the assumption of the crown revenues 
by the parliament, the charges for the royal household and the 
expenses of government have been kept distinct; the former 
being provided for by a fixed sum settled on the sovereign for 
life, while the latter are annually voted by the pairliament. " So 
that the power of the sword is really only given for a year to the 
sovereign; the only means which he possesses of keeping the 
army and the navy together, and enforcing the strict discipline 
required, flow from an act passed yearly, and for a year each 
time. There are many branches of the revenue whiph, in like 
manner, are only granted for a year — in fact, all, save that 
portion which is mortgaged to the public creditor. If, then, a 
* Britiish Const, chap. fiii. p. 10$. 
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king were to retain the troops on foot without a Mutiny Bill, 
and to levy the revenue not voted hy parliament, not only would 
the soldiery be released from obedience to their commanders, not 
only would the people be released from their allegiance, and 
justified in resisting the crown, but the courts of law would 
refuse to aid the ministers by either suffering soldiers to be tried 
by courts-martial or requiring the subjects to pay their taxes. 
No soldier needs fear punishment for his disobedience — no 
person needs pay any of the taxes beyond those mortgaged to 
pay the interest of the national debt. Thus, it becomes abso- 
lutely impossible for the crown to govern without assembling a 
parliament, or to govern without a general good understanding 
with the parliament so assembled. Besides, whoever should 
remain in any office of trust under the crown while illegal 
attempts were making — much more, whoever should aid in 
making them — would, as soon as parliament met, be impeached 
by one house and tried by the other ; and although the crown 
might pardon him, it could not prevent his trial and con- 
viction." 

The sovereign, therefore, although possessed of great and 
mighty prerogatives, can neither materially interfere with the 
administration of justice or the foreign relations of the state, 
without a positive certainty that the parliament will approve of 
his measures, and support them with the, necessary powers ; and 
thus, the principal effect of the prerogative in modern times is to 
give due vigour and authority to the action of the government in 
its intercourse with foreign powers, and In the administration of 
internal affeiirs. The royal prerogative, however, although fenced 
in by so many and powerfid restrictions, has nevertheless a real 
and substantive existence. The king, by his political position, is 
invested with the whole executive power, and is both the source 
(^ justice and the fountain of honour : as chief magistrate, he is 
head of all the courts of law and judicature ; he has the right of 
pardoning or remitting the execution of all sentences; as the 
fountain of honour, he is the distributor of titles and dignities, 
as well as the disposer of the offices of state; as the super- 
intendent of commerce, he has the right of conpluding commercial 
treaties with foreign states, and of fixing the standard of weights 
and measures ; as head of the church, he has the appointment of 
the bishops, and the supervision of all acts and canons, besides 
the ppwer of convoking ai^d dissolving convocation; as gene- 
ralissimo, he is commander-in-chief of all the sea and land forces^ 
and can aUme levy troops, equip fleets, build fortresses, and fill 
all the posts in them; i^s representative of the nation with 
foreign states, he sends and receives ambassadors, co ntrac tR 

t2 
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alliances, and has the prerogative of declaring war or making 
peace, on whatever conditions he maj think proper ; finally, he 
is not responsible to any jadicatnre for his conduct in the ad* 
ministration of government, it being a fundamental maxim of 
the constitution, that the king can do no wrong; by which is 
meant not, as the cavaliers in former times maintained, that thje 
king's will was absolute, bat only that he is above the reach of 
all courts of law whatever, and that his person is sacred and 
inviolable. In addition to these powers, the influence of the 
king is farther augmented, in modem times, by the large per- 
manent establishments, wiiich give to the executive an amount 
of patronage more than sufficient to counterbalance any loss of 
influence occasioned by the surrender of the crown lands : the 
weight, too, which the large body of public creditors is always 
ready to throw into the conservative scale tends to the same end. 
The individual influence of the sovereign is, therefore, a real and 
substantive power, capable of exerting a sensible influence upon 
the conduct of public affiiirs ; and when strongly entertained, like 
those of Greorge III. on the American war and catholic question, 
the opinions of the sovereign have been found capable of over- 
coming the resistance both of the people and the peers. 

Indeed, to provide against the too great supremacy of the 
royal power, it has been found necessary to define exactly under 
what conditions each of the sovereign's prerogatives may be 
exercised. Thus, though the king is supreme magistrate, he 
cannot interfere with the courts of judicature in the administra- 
tion of justice ; * and though crimes are prosecuted in the king's 
name, he cannot refuse to lend it to any persons who have com- 
plaints to prefer : though head of the church, he cannot alter the 
established religion, nor call individuals to account for their 
religious opinions ; he cannot even choose his own religion, for 
the law has declared that no papist can inherit, possess, or enjoy 
the crown of these kingdoms : though commander-in-chief, he 
cannot raise forces without the consent of parliament ;t and 
although the practice of continental nations has rendered it 
indispensable to maintain a regular force for the defence of the 
realm, the parliament retains the power in its own hands, by 
granting the Mutiny Bill only for one year, without which no 
order or discipline can be maintained, and the army is ipso facto 

* James I., assisting at the trial of a cause, was reminded by the judge 
that he could deliver no opinion. 

f The guards of Charles II. were declared anti-constitutional , and James's 
army was one of the causes of his beinff dethroned. It has also been ex- 
pressly prohibited by the sixth clause of the Bill of Rights, which declares 
*' a standing army, without consent of parliament, illegal.** 
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dnsolTecl. With regard to the sea forces^ there is not the same 
restriction ; for the navy has this great advantage, that it cannot 
be tnmed against the liberty of the nation, at the same time that 
it is the surest bnlwarlc of the island ; the king, therefore, has 
only to obtain the necessary supplies, and the disposal of this 
force is left entirely at his discretion. 

Bat these lavs which limit the king's authority would not, of 
themselves, have been sufficient; as they are, after all, only 
intellectual barriers, which the king might not at all times be 
disposed to respect: the only material guarantee, the right of 
the commons to refuse supplies, being so desperate an alter- 
native, affecting the interests of the whole community, that it 
could not be applied, except in extreme cases ; and even this 
check was liable in some degree to be eluded, either by the king 
breaking the promises whicSi had procured the subsidies, or by 
applying them to uses difierent from those for which they had 
been granted. The constitution has, therefore, supplied the 
commons with the means of immediate opposition to the mis* 
conduct of government, by giving them a right to impeach the 
ministers. This expedient, while it secures an immediate remedy 
for the evils of the state, takes away the scandal of guilt and 
authority united; it also solves the inexplicable problem. How 
the king can be above the law, and yet amenable to it ? for if 
there were any judges who could pass sentence upon him, it 
would be they and not he who would finally possess the exe- 
cutive power; whereas, by instituting an impeachment against 
his ministers, the king is sufficiently punished, without any 
violent breach of the constitution. All power of pardon is 
necessarily taken away from the sovereign in this particular 
instance, for it is the administration itself that is impeached, of 
which he is the head. When, therefore, a minister appears at 
the bar of the upper house, it is on his own integrity that he 
must rely — it will avail him nothing to plead the king's pardon, 
or to exhibit his majesty's written commands in extenuation of 
his conduct ; the law in this respiect is most exacting. Not only 
is a minister answerable for his own conduct, but for the actions 
of his colleagues ; and so long as he remains in office, he is sup- 
posed to give his aid and consent to every act of government. 
In former times, it was thought sufficient that each minister 
should be responsible only for his own department ; but modem 
experience has shown the wisdom of uniting the whole, as it 
were, under one head; for a uniformity of action is thereby 
obtained, and it is rendered impossible for an administration to 
remain in power without the sanction of a majority of the 
commons. 
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The judicial fdnction of the lords is perhaps their noblest 
attribute, and places them next in position to the sovereign ; for 
there is no other court which could safely be intrusted to give an 
unbiassed decision, when it should see appearing at its bar the 
government itself as the accused and the representatives of the 
people as the accusers ; but the exalted position of the peers, and 
their own personal consideration, render them alone competent 
to exercise the function. 

Next only in importance to the political organization of the 
government, is the judicial system. In a free constitution, more 
especially, the independence of the bench is, if possible, of still 
more importance to the happiness of the people, than under any 
other form of government; for a greater power is left in the 
irresponsible hands of the people, and the dispensation of justice 
is consequently more likely to be perverted by the uproar of con- 
tending factions, and the fury of popular delusions. It is equally 
essential, therefore, that the judges should be alike independent 
of the crown, the parliament, and the multitude. It has therefore 
been determined that, when once appointed by the sovereign, all 
the judges, with the exception of the lord chancellor, whose 
jurisdiction is rather political than judicial, should hold their 
offices for life, or during good behaviour ; the purity of the bench 
being further guarded by the statutory provisions disabling the 
judges from sitting in the house of commons, which has, within 
the last few years, been extended even to the master of the rolls, 
the masters in chancery, the vice-chancellors, and the judges of 
the courts of admiralty and bankruptcy. A few of the chief legal 
functionaries, indeed, are members of the house of lords, and 
their presence is almost indispensable there, to enable that body 
efficiently to discharge its judicial functions ; but the same dangers 
are not to be apprehended from their being members of the upper 
as of the lower house : besides, too, the feeling is so strong and 
so general against the judges mingling in the strife of political 
party, that we rarely have any example of these great legal digni- 
taries taking part in the struggles of faction. 

Such are the leading characteristics of the British constitution 
— a system unique in itself, and well worthy of our study, com- 
bining the advantages of each of the three forms of pure govern- 
ment, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and partaking of 
but few of their faults. Such a system was, indeed, contemplated 
by the profoundest writer of antiquity,* but he pronounced it too 
perfect to be reduced to practice. In modem times, it has, how- 
ever, actually arisen, not copied from the speculations of philoso- 
phers, but insensibly developed from the concurrence of favouring 
* Tacttas, AddeU, lib. iv. 
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circiuxi8tance8» and we are now enabled to see by experiment 
bow far bis anticipations are realised. It is one of its most 
admirable cbaracteristics, tbat it is capable of almost infinite 
modification, to suit tbe circumstances and requirements of tbe 
people, as the progress of civilization advances, without materially 
distarbing its equilibrium. Montesquieu declared it " immortal, 
so long as the legislature should continue less corrupt than the 
constituents ;" and as it contains the elements of renovation in 
its own composition, we may fairly hope that his prophecy may 
prove true. 

" The participation of tbe people of the upper and middle 
classes in all the affairs of state, the complete publicity given to 
all the measures of government and of parliament, and the full 
discussion out of doors which they undergo, knit the governors 
and the governed closely together, and enable the former to call 
forth all the resources of the country. See the vast armies at 
sea and on shore which our scanty population has at different 
times maintained. Mark the endless variety of our settlements 
in all the most remote quarters of the globe. Above all, reckon 
the hundreds of. millions which have been levied within the last 
hundred and fifty years from the people, and levied with hardly 
a remonstrance — and then confess that for producing a strong 
government, there is nothing like a popular constitution — that no 
despot, be he ever so absolute, has any engine of taxation that 
can match a parliament. If it be said that the American govern- 
ment can as well call forth the resources of the people, I have 
very great doubt if the national representatives, and especially 
the President, towards the end of his first three years, would 
inflict a heavy excise, or a grinding income-tax upon the people, 
as our parliament has so often done ; and I have no doubt at all 
that such an infliction would very speedily lead to a termination 
of hostilities, without any very great nicety about the terms of 
the peace. The English people are so ruled, that if once war is 
entered into, there is quite sufficient resistance from the govern- 
ment and the peers to an importunate desire of peace, which 
might put the interests of the state in jeopardy, or fix a stain 
upon the national fame." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 

Progress of commerce in the sixteenth and seventeenth centaries — Com- 
mercial policy of Henry VII. — Company of Merchants Adventurers — Laws 
against usury—Royal Exchange— Giro Bank — Introduetion of new manu- 
factures — Voyages of discovery — Whale fisheries — Naval ascendancy of 
England and Holland— East India Company — Decline of the Spanish and 
Portugaese trade — Slave trade— Colonial policy — Effects of commerce 
on the national character — Condition of England at the close of the seven- 
teenth century — Change in the physical aspect of the country — Extent of 
cultivation — Increased productiveness cuf the soil— Value df lakid — Condi- 
tion of the upper and middle classes — Severity of the law — Hardships 
endured by the labouring population — Excess of paupers and beggars — 
Increased longevity — Improvement in the §ocial condition — Rate of wages 
and provisions — Town and country life — Mines — Periods of scarcity — 
Statistics of population — Revenue — Direct and indirect taxation — 
Smallness of the national burdens •^-- Civil service — Official corruption 
— American colonies — Their influence on the national industry — Exports 
and imports — Value of the American trade — Restrictive policy adverse to 
the interests of the colonies— American independence. 

Tax period we hav« just been reviewing was diBtinguished by a 
marked advance in the commerce and pubJic policy, not only of 
this country, but of aU Europe. In England, more especially, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centdries diOfered f^om Uie preceding 
ages almost as the day from the.night» in respect of the activity 
and progress of the nation in every field of exertion and enter- 
prise. '* It can easily be proved/' says Maoaulay, " that, in our 
own land, the national wealth has, daring at least six centaries, 
been almost unrntmraptedly increasing ; that it was greater under 
the Tudors than under the Plantagenets ; that it was greater under 
the Stuarts than under the Tudors ; that, in spite of battles, sieges, 
and confiscations, it was greater on the day of the Restoration 
than on the day when the Long Parliament met ; that, in spite of 
maladministration, of extravagance, of public bankruptcy, of two 
costly and unsuccessful wars, of the pestilence and of the fire, it 
was greater on the day of the death of Charles II. than on the 
day of the Restoration." 

The period, however, of the greatest progress in the national 
industry was undoubtedly the reign of Henry VII., when, re- 
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covenDg from the dieorden of the ciyil wars, JEkigland again 
turned her energies to the pnreuita of industry. The rate of 
wages was almost immediately doubled ; and during the abundant 
years which followed, a permanent improvement took place in the 
social condition of the working classes. The commencement of 
the sixteenth century was, in fact« the transition period from the 
ancient to the modem state of society ; the feudal customs and 
institutions, so adverse to the genius of commerce, being rapidly 
superseded under the enlightened policy of Henry VII. That 
intelligent monarch, after having established peace and order in 
the kingdom, devoted his attention to the encouragement of com- 
merce and manufacturesv and by his treaties with foreign states 
secured many advantages to the English merchants. I^e treaty 
concluded with Denmark in 1490 provided that the English 
should freely enjoy for ever all the lands and tenements they 
possessed at Bergen in Norway, Lund and Landscron in 
Sweden, Dragor in Zealand, and Lausza in Poland, at all which 
places English residents and commercial establishments were 
formed ; while similar arrangements were made with Pisa and 
Florence. A statute was passed prohibiting the exportation of 
wool except in English bottoms, a regulation which partook of 
Uie nature of a monopoly, for though it improved the condition 
of the English merchant, by securing to him the gains of trans- 
port^ it reduced the price of wool, and prevented the competition . 
which had formerly existed amongst foreign merchants. 

The establishment of the Company of Merchants Adventurers, 
about the same time« into a corporate body."*" also tended to favour 
the progress of commerce, by giving the English merchants the 
advantages of association and accumulation of capital. This im- 
portant element of power, however, was temporally abused by the 
London merchants, who having become a rich and powerful com- 
pany, endeavoured to monopolise the whole foreign trade of the 
country, by asserting a right to prevent any private adventurers 
£rom resorting to a foreign market without their licence : this 
restriction at length became bo intolerable to the provincial 
towns^ that the parliament interfered to fix the fine to be paid 
to the London company at the moderate sum of ten marks, 
or about seven pounds, by every merchant entering their asso- 
ciation. 

The same parliament passed an act of a more questionable 
diaracter, prohibiting all borrowing or lending of money upon 
interest, even at a reasonable rate ; for it was argued that although 

* This company had been in existence since the commencement of the 
foarteeDth century, bot did not obtain the royal charter of incorporation till 
1505. 

T 5 
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it might be a great convenience to the merchant to obtain ready 
money on an emergency, many nobles and honest gentlemen had 
been ruined and reduced to beggary by Jews and extortionate 
money-lenders, who fed on the hard-earned gains of the people. 
This prejudice was not confined to the ignorant and vulgar, but 
was participated in by bishops and statesmen, who, from a mis- 
apprehension of certain passages of Scripture, inferred that all 
dealing in money had been forbidden by the Levitical law ; the 
sanction of religion being thus added to the force of prejudice. 
The mischief and inconvenience, however, which attended the en- 
forcement of so severe a law prevented its complete efficiency ; 
those who were obliged to borrow money were compelled to pay 
an exorbitant interest to cover the additional risk of non-payment 
(the debt not being recoverable by law), and before long the par- 
liament was obliged to revise its decision, a rate of interest being 
fixed at ten per cent. (stat. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 9). This regulation 
placed commerce on its legitimate footing, and shortly after led 
to the foundation of the Royal Exchange by sir Thomas Gresham, 
and (in the reign of Charles I.) to the opening of the Giro Bank, 
from which period our commercial position may be said to have 
originated. 

Even at this early time, many of the rich bankers of Italy and 
Flanders had established themselves in London, and begun to 
transfer thither their capital, for greater security ; for although 
by no means so far advanced in commerce and manufactures as 
the republics of Italy and the provinces of the Low Countries, 
yet this country was certainly in advance of the other great 
monarchies of Ekirope, which afiected to despise the advantages 
of commerce, and, by the cruel and tyrannical policy of their 
governments, expelled from their shores those who would by their 
industry have rendered themselves powerful and wealthy. Thus, 
the Huguenots of France and the protestant inhabitants of the 
Low Countries were compelled to seek shelter in England and 
Germany, from the persecutions of Charles IX. and Philip II., 
and brought with them their knowledge of manufactures; the 
silk weavers established themselves in Spitalfields and Norwich, 
the cotton spinners in Manchester,'*' and the glass-blowers in 
Staffordshire ; while the engineers and mechanics from Holland 
found employment in draining the fens of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire, and in erecting mills for the grinding of com, the 
manufacture of paper, and the preparing of flax. Thus, the 
countries which had formerly been the importers now became 
the exporters of manufactured goods, and outsold in their ovm 

* Cotton, which had only latterly been introdaced into £urope, was 
brought from Cyprus and Smyrna. 
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markets the very people of whom they had fbrmerly been pur- 
chasers.* 

The spirit of emoktion was rife, in the sixteenth centnry, in 
every country of Europe : and the brilliant discoveries of Columbus 
and of Vasco de Gama tempted even princes and nobles to embark 
their fortunes in nautical enterprise. While the Spaniards were 
ransacking the mines of Mexico and Peru, and the Portuguese 
establishing their dominion in India, the English, under the 
guidance of John and Sebastian Cabot, sailed to the north-west, 
in hopes of discovering a shorter passage to India or China, and 
although they failed in the object of their search, die discoveries 
tiiey made in these voyages led to a traffic of infinitely more 
value to its possessors than the silver mines of Peru or the spices 
of India. The northern voyagers discovered in their explorations 
vast shoals of herrings and cod on the banks of Newfoundland 
and in the waters of the Baltic, which, together with the inex- 
haustible supply of whales off Greenland and Spitzbergen.f formed 
an almost boundless field for the profitable investment of capital, 
and a ready school for the nurture of a race of hardy and skilful 
seamen such as no other traffic could produce. In a few years, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese found themselves rivali.ed on every 
sea by the English and Hollanders, who intercepted their galleons, 
and cut off dieir communication with their settlements in the 
East. When, in 1588, Philip II., aiming at universal dominion, 
equipped a fieet, the largest which the world had ever seen, for 
the conquest of England, it was met and defeated in the Channel 
by the English fleet, which, although greatly inferior in size of 
vessels and weight of metal, was manned by much hardier sailors, 
who, in their light barks, encountered the storm which drove the 
enemy on the sand-banks of Holland. On the fall of the Armada 
was founded the naval supremacy of England. Elizabeth retaliated 
the aggression of Philip by carrying the war into his own do- 
minions: besides intercepting the West India fleet and making 
descents on the American settlements, the Spaniards were at- 
tacked in their own harbours, Cadiz plundered, Lisbon threatened, 
and the navy of Spain, then the greatest maritime power in the 
world, effectually crippled. 

Nor was this activity confined to martial adventure ; the spirit 
of commercial enterprise was equally active. Captain Lancaster 
sailed to the East Indies (1591), to begin a trade there, and 

^ Queen Elizabeth, in order to put a stop to the growing luxary of her 
times, issued a proclamation (1574), that every one, within fourteen days, 
should wear clothes of such a fashion as herself should fix the pattern of. 

f The first whale Bshery was established by the English, in 1598, at 
Spitzbergen. 
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returned richly ladeo. Ten years afterwaiAF, the East India 
Company was formed, under a charter grunted by the queen to 
the earl of Cumberland and 215 knights, aolhorizing them to 
pursue voyages and to establish settlements in the East Indies ; 
factcnries soon were erected in China^ Japan, India, Amboyna^ 
Java, and Sumatra, and in their first voyage the company i» 
reckoned to have spent £72,000 for outfit, ships, goods, &c., a 
vast sum in those days to be advanced on any opBom^cial ^t^-* 
prise. But the palmiest days of the English navy were not yet 
arrived : under the admirals of the Commonwealth, the superiority 
of the English ships was attested, not only over those of SfMiin 
and France^ but over those of her much more powerful rivals, the 
Dutch, who, by their valour aQd industry, had raised their coantry 
from a barren swamp, to be one of the most wealthy and densely 
populated spots in Europe. The terror of the English arms wa» 
now felt in the most distant parts of the world, and our country 
began to assume a more important position with, foreign states. 

It was certainly a fortunate circumstance for the interests of 
civilization, that at the time when Spain and Portugal, the dis- 
coverers of the Eastern and Western worlds, had begun to decay, 
a new race, invigorated with the healthy spirit of protestantism, 
appeared to supply the place they were about to relinquish* 
Instead of the trade of the Indies having benefitted Spain, the 
influx of the precious metals, without a corresponding develop* 
ment of the national resources, had induced a mode of living which 
was by no means calculated to elevate the tone of the national 
character; the greater part of the people lived in idleness and 
luxury, dependants on foreigners for the comforts and many of 
the necessaries of life; the gold which they wrong from the 
hands of the unfortunate Indians was no sooner brought to 
Europe than it was scattered to foreign countries, to purchase 
the commodities of which they stood in need, but were too idle 
and luxurious to produce for themselves ; while the power which 
the possession of such vast treasures gave to their kings enabled 
them to stifle the last sparks of liberty, which the union of the 
kingdoms under Ferdinand and Isabella, and the cruel rule of 
the Moors, had left to them. With liberty fled courage and self- 
reliance ; the soldiers of Spain, so renowned throughout Europe, 
now feared to meet even an inferior enemy in the field; the very 
Indians, in many places, rose and expelled them from their tern-, 
tories ; the Portuguese threw off their yoke ; and their possessions 
in the East and West passed into the hands of the English and 
Dutch ; the colonies which remained to them were more burden- 
some than proG table; and at this day we may read the great 
moral lesson which Spain unfolds to us, in her present degraded 
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md imporerished condition, of a greitt nation ruined, not by the 
violence of its external enemies, but by the effeminating in* 
flaence on the spirit of its citizens of a too easily acquired 
wealth. 

With the dominion of Spain, Elngland also inherited part of 
her trammels: the slave trade and the "colonial system" were 
iniquities attendant on our American conquests, and although at 
loigth we have had strength and energy sufficient to cast them 
off, it has not been without a severe struggle and the severance 
from Great Britain of her American colonies. In the seventy 
years that have since elapsed, the barriers with which the European 
powers fenced in their territories beyond sea have successively 
Allien, and the old war of prohibitions has, in this department at 
least, become everywhere impossible* The evil effects, however, 
of the slave trade have not yet disappeared ; they are, indeed, 
painlnlly evident in the schism between the northern and southern 
states of America at this moment, and threaten to create a per- 
manent rupture in one branch of the great Anglo-Saxon family. 
It is indeed clear that the material well-being of states rests 
solely on their spiritual enlightenment, and that no advantages of 
site, no fortunate accident of priority, can secure possessions 
which are not held by a wise governmebt and a virtuous people. 
Reciprocally, the national character of a people is greatly influenced 
by its foreign relations. ** The exchange between the productions 
of distant lauds, which opened a mine of wealth to Europe, and 
raised in all ranks the scale of physical enjoyments, was itself not 
the most prolific effect of that movement on thei arts of life« . 
Navigation became of necessity the mother of science. Foreign 
traffic, by its influence on production — by promoting the division 
of labour, and the establishment of marts of commerce— by stimu- 
lating and supplying means for home improvements — roads, har- 
j hours, canals — by awakening new forms of associated enterprifte* 
I and requiring new means for anticipating and disposing of the 
' wealth it acquired — by creating fiscal resources previously. un« 
known, and by opening political views till then inconceivable, 
I was the parent of the whole modern economy of nations." 
I Prodigious as was the advance which commerce made during 

' these two centuries, the condition of England at the close of the 
) seventeenth century was vastly different from what it is at 
I present : indeed, so great has been the change which has since 
I taken place in the physical aspect of the country, that few noble« 
men of the time of Charles II. would now recognize their own 
estates; the great landmarks remain unchanged, but regions 
which were at that time dismal swamps are now richly cultivated 
meadows and com- fields, intersected with hedgerows, and inter- 
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spersed with villages and hamlets, where the husy sounds of ^ 
industry have succeeded to the call of the heron and the cry of ., 
the wild fowl. " In the drawings of English landscapes made in .^ 
that age/' says Macaulay,* '* for the grand duke Cosmo, scarce a ^ 
hedgerow is to be seen, and numerous tracts, now rich with . 
cultivation, appear as bare as Salisbury plain. f At Enfield, .^ 
hardly out of sight of the smoke of the capital, was a region of ^ 
five and twenty miles in circumference, which contained only I 
three houses and scarcely any inclosed fields. Deer, as free as in ^ 
the American forests, wandered there by thousands. It is to be j|, 
remarked that wild animals of large size were then far more ^ 
numerous than at present. The last wild boars, indeed, which ^ 
had been preserved for the royal diversion, and had been allowed !^ 
to ravage the cultivated land with their tusks, had been slaughtered ^ 
by the exasperated rustics during the license of the civil war. ^ 
The last wolf that has roamed our island had been slain in Scot- 
land a short time before the close of the reign of Charles II. ; i 
but many breeds, now extinct or rare, both of quadrupeds and 
birds, were still common. The fox, whose life is, in many 
counties, held almost as sacred as that of a human being, was ^ 
then considered as a mere nuisance. The red deer were t£en as 
common in Gloucestershire and Hampshire as they now are ' 
among the Grampian hills. On one occasion, queen Anne, on ' 
her way to Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less than five hundred. 
The wild bull with his white mane was still to be found wander- 
ing in a few of the southern forests. The badger made his dark 
and tortuous hole on the side of every hiU where the copsewood 
grew thick. The wild cats were frequently heard by night» 
wailing round the lodges of the rangers of Wbittlebury and 
Needwood. The yellow-breasted martin was still pursued in 
Cranburne chase for his fur, reputed inferior only to that of the 
sable. Fen eagles, measuring more than nine feet between the 
extremities of the wings, preyed on fish along the coast of Nor- 
folk. On all the downs, from the British channel to Yorkshire, 
huge bustards strayed in troops of fifty or sixty, and were often 
hunted with greyhounds. The marshes of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire were covered during some months of every year by 
immense clouds of cranes. Some of these races the progress 
of cultivation has extirpated. Of others the numbers are so 
diminished that men crowd to gaze at a specimen as at a Bengal 
tiger or a Polar bear." 

Even since the commencement of the reign of George II., it is 

• Hist.Eng. i. p. 311. 

t Large copies of these highly interesting drawings are in the noblo 
collection beqaeathed by Mr. Orenville to the British Mnseom. ' 
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estimated that more than 10,000 square miles of common and 
moor have heen brought into cultivation, under inclosure bills, 
which, together with the vast extent of private lands which, in 
the seventeenth century, were lying waste, must have constituted 
more than one fourth of the whole surface of England. The 
lands, too, which were then in cultivation produced nothing like 
the yield which is obtained at present: instead of the average 
crop of wheat exceeding fifteen millions of quarters, the whole 
quantity of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and beans then annually 
grown in the kingdom was somewhat less than two thirds of that 
amount. The rental consequently of real property was proper* 
tionately lower : the squire or landed gentleman who now lives 
on his estate, was then obliged to till his fields with his own 
hands, and in his tastes and habits difiered but little from our 
modem farmer, with the exception that he was more unlettered ; 
if he had visited the capital twice in his life, he was considered a 
travelled man ; not one in a hundred of those who aspired to the 
rank of gentleman had ever been in any other country than their 
own. No such things as newspapers were known ; the few news 
letters which were sent by post were only to be found in the 
houses of the nobility and on the tables of the coffee-houses in 
London; the works even of standard authors were extremely 
scarce, and many families contented themselves with a copy of 
the Prayer Book and a Bible. As the scale of society descended, 
writing became an unknown art ; but very few of the yeomanrv 
could read, and it was thought a wonder if even a lady of rank 
and fortune could write a letter grammatically. There were, 
notwithstanding, some illustrious exceptions to this rule. Queen 
Elizabeth was well versed not only in the classics but in several 
of the modem languages, and lady Jane Grey read Plato and 
Aristotle in their originals. 

Beneath the upper and middle classes extended an impenetrable 
cloud of ignorance. The life of farmers and peasants was ex* 
tremely rade : they were subjected to the severest local regula* 
tions ; whipping- posts were set up in most of the villages, and if 
a poor man was found out of his district without a pass from the 
magistrate he was taken and flogged, no matter on what business 
he had been detained, or by whom he had been sent. In the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, we have several instances of the queen's 
4>wn messengers being caught and flogged for vagabonds, having 
lost their passes; and at the sessions for Somersetshire, in 1696, 
there were no fewer than 200 villains brought up for felony, of 
whom forty were condemned in that county only. The law was 
extremely severe against all masterless persons, and the indigent 
ppor were frequently driven by hunger and desperation to commit 
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acts for which they would now he sentenced to several months' 
imprisonment, but for which they were then hanged; for it 
should be recollected there were more than 200 offences in the 
Statute Book punishable with death: horse-stealing, sheep-stealings 
hen-roosting, and robbery from the person or house to the value 
of five shillings, were capital crimes. So late as 1834, a man 
was executed for taking goods out of a dwelling-house to the 
value of five pounds. This last execution for any description of 
theft was in 1836, when five persons were executed for robbery 
and burglary. Since that year» with the exception of three 
executions for attempts to murder, the last of which was in 1841 » 
murder has been the only offence for which the punishment of 
death has been inflicted. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that abject poverty is the 
result of civilization: the number of paupers and beggars in 
1696, was estimated by King and Davenant at the incredible 
number of l,35O,000> out of a population of 5,500,000, or about 
one in five. In 1 846> the number of persons who. received reliel 
appears, from the ofiBcial returns, to have been only l,332,0Sd» 
out of a population of about 17,000,000, or one in ten in bad 
seasons, and one in thirteen in average years. It ought also to 
be observed that, in the official returns* a pauper is very likely to 
be reckoned more than once, which would still further reduce the 
proportion. This vast reduction in the number of indigent poor 
is of itself sufficient evidence of the rapid advance which England 
must have made in the last century and a half. 

The average duration of human Ufe is also no bad criterion of 
the physical and moral condition of a people: in 1685, the 
length of life in London was twenty-three years; in 1850, forty 
years. Thus, the life of a man is now nearly double what it was 
in the seventeenth century. " The difference," says Macauiay, 
" in salubrity between the London of the nineteenth century and 
the London of the seventeenth century is very far greater than 
the diffei:ence between London in an ordinary season and London 
in the cholera." Owing to the improved physical comforts of 
the people, and the advance of medical science, many fearful 
diseased have entirely disappeared, while others have become 
almost innocuous— witness the plague and the small'^pox. 

The factory operatives are better off now than the fanners and 
merchants of the seventeenth century, at least, so far as regards 
the comforts and luxuries of life : wheat, on an average, was then 
sold at about the same price as at present, viz., from fifty to sixty 
shillings a quarter, but the mechanic's pay was between sixpence 
and a shilling a- day when in full work, so that his condition was 
incomparably below those of our day, when average wages can 
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scarodrbe re Auu c d at leas tioai two aldlfiBgs or two alullh^ 
and sizpcBce. Of Ae 880,000 fiuniBes of which tbe popsktkNi 
was at diat tine sappoaedtD consist, Kk^ estimates that 440,000 
ate aniflul Ibod twice a-week; the other 440,000 ale it not at 
an, or at most not oftener than cnce a-week. The «Biplo3nDient 
of dnldren in Ihctories also dates as far hade as the siztemth 
coitBnr ; hot the rooms ttaej woihed in ooold not he compared 
with the pahioes of modem cotton spinners. The great hnQk of 
the people, however, were engaged in agricahnre, and although 
the scale of paj was oonsideFahlT less, as at present, than that of 
the medianic, it was snffident to provide them with the bare 
necessaries of life ; Aev also had the advantage of gathering foel 
and feeding their pigs and geese npon the commons, which were 
nmnerons and large, which the inlmbitants of the towns had not; 
nevertheless, the living of the towns was Inxnrions when com* 
pared with that of the country districts. 

The royal monopoly of die tin and lead mines in Cornwall and 
Devon prevented the markets being overstodced with these com* 
modities, and the miners received proportionatdy high wages. 
There were, however, bnt few other branches of mining adventure 
which paid so well ; the smelting of iron was practised to some 
extent, but the goverament was adverse to the manufacture, on 
account of the burning up of all the timber in the forests, which 
was required for the building of ships and for fud: the in* 
habitants of London alone enjoying the luxury of a sea-coal fire ; 
most of the provincial towns burnt wood and turf, and even in 
the coal districts wood was generally used. The working of salt 
pits was not as yet thought of; this wholesome luxury of life 
was obtained by evaporating sea vrater in long troughs or boxes : 
the salt thus obtained emitted an offensive effluvium, and was 
never free from a variety of extraneous substances, deleterious to 
the health of those who were in the habit of using salt provisions, 
and these constituted the greater part of the nation— few beasts 
being kept through the winter season, as provender was scarce ; 
and the ordinary store beef was killed and laid by in tubs at 
Michaelmas, to last till the ensuing spring. 

In periods of scarcity, the distress of the people was often 
extremely great, and the government was compelled to institute 
a particular inquiry into the amount of corn and bread stuflb 
remaining in the hands of the fiarmers in each shire, so that 
precautions might be taken to prevent its exportation to other 
parts of the kingdom ; for when corn was scarce, wealthy towns 
like London and Norwich made purchases at such high rates that 
the poor natives had no possibility of competing with them ; it 
was, therefore, not unfrequent for a proclamation to be published 
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prohibiting the citizens from laying in their stock of com in 
England, and compelling them to purchase it abroad, and import 
it in their own vessels. Such a state of things appears now 
scarcely possible ; such, nevertheless, was England two centuriea 
ago! 

If we could transport ourselves back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we should see straggling huts built of wood and covered 
with thatch, where we now behold manufacturing towns and 
sea*ports, renowned to the farthest ends of the world. Our 
capital itself would shrink to dimensions not much exceeding 
those of its present suburb on the south of the Thames. Not 
less strange would be the garb and manners of the people, the 
furniture and equipages, the interior of the shops and dwellings. 
It is certainly a gratifying thought, that in two centuries England 
should have made sudi a vast progress in the onward march of 
civDization. 

In the period which followed the Conquest, England had but 
little more than doubled her population in six centuries, viz., 
about 2,500,000 in 1066, and 5,200,000 in 1655;* in 1801, it 
became 10,900,000, and in the present century it has increased 
at the wonderful rate of one and a half per cent., or doubled 
iteelf in a little more than fifty years, viz., 21,121,927 in 1851. 
With the increase of population, the taxes have also augmented, 
but not in proportion to the national wealth. In the reign of 
Charles II., the public revenue, including all sources, may be 
reckoned at about one miUion and a half, of which the excise 
produced, £585,000; the customs, £530,000; the tax on chim- 
neys, £200,000 ; and the crown lands, the first fruits and tenths, 
which had not yet been surrendered to the church, the duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster, the forfeitures, and the fines, the re- 
maining £185,000; yet this burden, light as it appears when 
compared with our present revenue of £53,000|000, was infinitely 
more galling to the people of those times : it was, first of all. 
more heavy in proportion to the national wealth; secondly, it 
was collected with greater roughness and severity — a circum- 
stance which rendered direct taxation, in early times, especially 
odious. It is a fact deserving of attention, that the local taxes 
which in former times were raised by indirect imposts have, 
since the time of Charles II., been almost universally converted 
into direct taxes, while the public taxes, which were formerly 
direct, are now for the greater part indirect ; and this is ob- 
servable from the items which formed the principal part of the 
revenue in the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles II. Of the 
former period, the average income was at least £800,000, in- 
* 9ee Pre&ce to the Population Ketoru* of 1831* 
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dnding subsidies, of which £14,000* was raised from customs, 
the remainder by direct taxes, either imposed bv the parliament 
or accruing from the royal domains. In the latter period, the 
average annual income was £1,400,000. of which £1« 115,000 
was derived from excise and customs. The proportion, however, 
which the revenue bore to the wealth of the nation was, at this 
time, infinitely less than in most of the continental countries : 
the public revenue of the United Provinces was more than treble 
that of England, and the income of Louis XIV. quadruple. The 
great cause of this discrepancy in the expenditure of the sevend 
states of Europe was the maintenance of large standing armies ; 
in Holland and France, establishments were kept up, in time of 
peace, such as Henry IV. and Philip II. had never employed in 
their wars ; but the insular position of England rendered such a 
military force nnreqnisite, and the jealousy of the house of 
commons kept the public expenditure within moderate bounds. 
It was only in the king's household and in the emoluments of the 
chief ministers of state that extravagance was to be found ; the 
public departments were inadequately paid, and, only for the fees 
accruing to the various officers of justice, the civil administration 
could not have been carried on. " The regular salary, however," 
says Macaulay^t " was the smallest part of the gains of an official 
man of that age. From the nobleman who held the white staff 
and the great seal, down to the humblest tide-waiter and ganger, 
what would now be called gross corruption was practised without 
disguise and without reproach. Titles, places, commissions, 
pardons, were daily sold in market overt by the great dignitaries 
of the realm ; and every clerk in every department imitated, to 
the best of his power, the evil example." 

In no department of the public service was this system of 
patronage productive of greater evils than in the navy. At the 
death of Charles II., the English fleet was in a state disgraceful 
to the nation : instead of able men accustomed to the sea being 
appointed to the ^command of ships, gentlemen captains, as they 
were called — men who had frequently never been out of sight of 
land, and who had no other recommendation than being the 
nominees of court ladies — were placed over the beads of men who 
had fought under the commanders of the Commonwealth. But 
this was not the sole inconvenience which the negligence and 
pecnlance of officers entailed upon the government : most of the 
ships which had been recently built were so rotten that they 
could not venture to put to sea, and the captains continued to 

* In 1590, Elizabeth mised the customs from J614,000 to X'50,000 per 
annnm. 

f Hist.Eog.i. p. 309, 
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enjoy their pay on sbore^ while the sailors, left without their 
money* were glad to sell their tickets to any usurer who would 
purchase them, at an enormous discount. Under such a system, 
it was no wonder that England lost much of the influence 
which she had formerly acquired in European politics. In 1684, 
Bonrepaux wrote to his government, that the state of the 
English shipping and dockyards was of itself a sufficient gua- 
rantee that she could not meddle in the disputes of Europe. 
But as soon as a free and vigorous government was established 
under William III., England again recovered her naval supe* 
riority, and has ever since gone on in an uninterrupted course of 
improvement and reform. 

One circumstance still remains to be noticed — the foundation, 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century, of our vast 
colonial empire. The genius of the Anglo-Saxon race appears 
especially adapted for this mode of development. When our 
ancestors took possession of England, in the fifth century, they 
let the towns and villages of the British population fall into 
decay, and built for themselves log huts on their new estates : 
in the same manner, their descendants prefer uncultivated deserts 
to densely populated lands; instead of emigrating to India or 
China, the English prefer to settle themselves in the new 
countries of America and Australia, where they can enjoy un* 
controlled dominion. The authority which other nations so 
much covet, seems to be disagreeable to them; instead of 
rejoicing in being supreme amidst a set of slaves, the Englishman 
only finds himself comfortable when surrounded by his equids. 
This peculiarity has exercised a material influence on the destiny 
of the nation : while continental dominion has been most care- 
fully shunned, the English have taken every opportunity to 
extend their possessions in the south and west. So early as 
the reign of Elizabeth, attempts were made to found colonies in 
Virginia and Darien ; but owing to the imperfect state of navigar 
tion, and the difficulty of supplying the colonists with provisions, 
the experiment failed. The project was, howevev, never entirely 
abandoned; and, in 1608, sir Thomas Gates' and sir George 
Somers received from James I. a grant of the province of Vir^ 
ginia, where they succeeded in establishing a colony. It was 
not, however, till the reign of Charles I. that any great progress 
was made in this new branch of commerce ; then the persecution 
of the puritan sects drove many honest and diligent men away 
from their native country to seek an^ asylum in the wilds of New 
England or Massachusetts Bay, where they might enjoy without 
molestation the exercise of their religion. Similar reasons caused 
many ardent republicans- to emigrate thither at the time of the 
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Restoration; so that, towards the dose of the seventeenth cen- 
tary, the whole eastern coast was dotted with villages and towns, 
which maintained with England an active and lucrative com* 
merce. For herrings, cod, timber, hides, tallow, hemp, and 
flax, the colonists took our manufactured goods, and this increase 
Id the foreign demand produced a corresponding improvement in 
the home manufactures. 

*' It was not," says Anderson,* in his History of Commerce, 
" till the establishment of our colonies in America, that England 
became a great trading community. Before England had foreign 
colonies and factories, our general commerce was comparatively 
inconsiderable.f The great bulk of our exportations consisted of 
oar woollen drapery, lead, and tin, in the times, more especially, 
before France had engaged in the woollen manufacture, and 
Holland but very little; and that Florence and Venice were 
chiefly confined to the supplying the countries within the Me- 
diterranean with that important article. So that, in effect, we 
enjoyed almost a monopoly of that manufacture for the west and 
north parts of Europe before the year 1640 ; Spain and Portugal 
being then almost entirely supplied by ns with draperies, as 
well for their home consumption, as for that of their extensive 
colonies; from whence, in return, we were, in those days, sup- 
plied with sugar, tobacco, drugs, &c., which we now have from 
oar own plantations. For this reason, our old commercial 
writers are almost wholly taken up with the importance of our 
wool and woollen manufactures, which, with our tin, lead, leather, 
ooals, and some other smaller articles, were all we pretended to 
call our staple commodities. With respect to our importations, 
Venice first, and Lisbon next, supplied us with the merchandise 
of the East Indies, &c. ; the Hans-towns with naval stores, 
copper, iron, linen, and even with the best of oar shipping; 
Germany also with linen, tin plates, and hardware, even so low 
as to nails themselves ; France supplied as, in great abuddance, 
with silks, linen, wines, brandies, paper, toys, and frippery. 
How happy, then, is the change in our national circumstances, 
since we have had American plantations, the demand from 
whence, of all kinds of merchandise, having so greatly excited 
oar people at home to the improvement and increase of ottr old 
manufactures, and to the introduction uf new ones ; whereby, and 
likewise by the vast increase of the productions of our American 
plantations, we have got rid, for the most part, though not as 

* Anderson, History of Commerce, Introd. xlv. 

f lo 1582, the seamen of England were computed at 14,295, and the 
number of vessels at ] ,232, of which there were not more than 217 above 
eighty tons. 
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yet entirely, of a precarious dependence on other nations, for 
what we now either manufacture much better at home» or else 
are supplied with from our own plantations and foreign settle- 
ments, in exchange for our native commodities, instead of our 
formerly sending out much of our treasure for the same ; how 
greatly are our customs thereby increased, from £35,000 at 
queen Elizabeth's death, to £400,000 at the Restoration of king 
Charles II., and to four times this last sum at the present time 
(1787). Our American plantations, therefore, by the vast in- 
crease of their people, and of the commodities by them raised 
for our own use, for our manufactures, and re-exportations, and 
more especially by the perpetually increasing demands from 
thence of all kinds of our manufactures, productions, &c., in 
immense quantities ; (whereby probably about or near a million 
of our people are employed at home, many hundreds of stout 
ships, and many thousands of mariners, constantly employed, 
much wealth, and considerable quantities of bullion of both gold 
and silver, continually brought home to us,) do undoubtedly, at 
present more than ever, demand of us the first and highest 
regard, preferably to any other commercial consideration what- 
ever." 

The way, however, which we governed these colonies ren- 
dered them deservedly discontented with the mother country. 
Following the colonial system of Spain, we prohibited the 
vessels of any foreign countries from visiting their ports, and 
compelled them to pay a duty on all commodities imported even 
from England. This exclusive system necessarily retarded the 
development of the natural resources of the colonies, and when 
the several states became more populous they complained bitterly 
of this infringement of the natural liberties of English subjects. 
As they had no voice in the legislature, they argued it was 
unjust that they should be taxed by the English parliament; 
ill-feeling sprang up between them and the governors who were 
sent out by the crown, which, although it did not lead to any 
immediate results, yet prepared the way for their ultimate 
separation. It was certainly unfortunate that England should 
have persevered in so unjust a course; but, as Mr. Bancroft* 
observes : "It is the glory of England, that the rightfulness of 
the Stamp Act was in England itself a subject of dispute. It 
could have been so nowhere else. The king of France taxed 
the French colonies as a matter of course; the king of Spain 
collected a revenue by his own will in Mexico and Peru, in Cuba 
and Porto Rico, and wherever he ruled. The states-general of 
the Netherlands had no constitutional scruples about imposing 
* History of the American Revolution. 
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duties on their outlying possessions. To England exclusively 
belongs the honour, that between her and her colonies the 
question of right could arise; it is stiU more to her glory as 
well as to her happiness and freedom, that in that contest 
her success was not possible. Her principles, her traditions, 
her liberty, her constitution, all forbade that arbitrary rule 
should become her characteristic. The shaft aimed at her new 
colonial policy was tipped with a feather from her own wing." 
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